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BITTER SWEETS: 
A LOVE STORY. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRISTON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 


A MEMORABLE SUNDAY. 


A FranciFut old gentleman who, many years before our story, lived 
a few miles from Helswick, had presented the churchwardens with a set 
of silver bells for the Sunday chimes, believing that the pure silver 
would transmit a clearer and more distinct sound than any other metal, 
and that he would thus be enabled to hear the chimes at his country 
mansion, some miles distant. 

It was these silver bells which began their peaceful harmonies on 
this Sunday morning of our story, and which seemed to Harry Thornhill 
to whisper sweet words of hope and happiness. The chimes had not to 
travel so far, to reach Denby Rise, as they had to journey when they 
gladdened the ears of the good old Churchman of years and years ago. 
Making their way to Denby, they began their drowsy journey at a bend 
of the coast, travelling over a shining bay, in company with the gentle 
murmuring hum of the little town. Occasionally, the mournful cry of the 
sea-gull went with them, and trilling triplets fell from the lark’s loud 
song, piped high above some distant meadows; then the chimes mounted 
the heights, on the opposite side of the little bay, feeling their way about 
many rocky corners, and whispering 44 binds as they sat on the stony 
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ledges ; and, finally, creeping slowly through some echoing chasm, and 
travelling onwards, over meadows and through corn-fields, mingling with 
the croak of the landrail, and the lowing of herds, and the mocking 
tinkle of sheep-bells ; and, finally, flowing gently into the open windows 
of Denby Rise, with the hum of the bee, and the scent of flowers, and 
the solemn music of the ocean. 

Harry Thornhill heard the chimes as he lingered over Paul Massey’s 
last letter, thinking of his school days, and wondering if Paul still loved 
the pretty girl whom he used to rave about every Sunday after church. 
Then the thought of the silver bells, which poets associate with marriage, 
brought with it a thousand fancies about Anna Lee, a thousand hopes 
with each one of which she was associated. Tinkling, murmuring, 
singing, whispering, the silver chimes touched the secret springs of 
memory, and set Harry busy with his own history and the object of 
his ambition. His life had flown onwards like a smooth river, 
shadowed now and then by family sorrows, but never flowing out 
of the sunshine of affluence. No want, within reasonable compass, 
could disturb his pleasure. He had the wherewithal to purchase 
every comfort, and was his own master. But for two years he had 
been living a life of greater happiness and greater misery than he 
had ever known—the happiness of being in love, and the misery of 
its doubts and fears. He had scarcely known that he loved Anna 
Lee until Mr. Mountford spoke to him on the subject, and the 
mention of the possibility that some day Anna might leave them both 
foe a husband’s roof, made Harry feel how much he loved her. 
His friend’s ward had grown into a woman before Harry was hardly 
aware of it, and from this time Harry’s manner towards Anna changed. 
Ever quietly attentive to her, he now seemed to anticipate her every 
want ; he increased his twelve visits in the year to fifty-two; and 
had Mr. Mountford’s consent to win her if he could. So far, he 
thought he had succeeded in gaining her esteem and regard, though 
he feared he had not that place in her affections which her uncle 
believed in. But within twenty-four hours, from the time that the 
chimes crept through the ivy leaves up into his room, he was to know 
all; he was to ask that momentous question which is so often made 
the subject of mirth, so often spoken of lightly, but which, after all, is 
the most important question man can ask, or woman answer. 

The Sabbath chimes found Anna Lee sitting against the open 
window of her dressing-room, with a volume of Cowper; but Anna’s 
thoughts were out upon the ocean, and as varied as the shadows which 
passed over it, and as mixed-up as the sea-weed drift, which rose and 
fell in entangled clumps in jagged corners of the jagged rocks, near the 
Denby caverns. Her uncle, after their walk with Harry on the previous 
evening, had insisted upon leading her out alone amongst the shrubs at 
the back of the house, and talking to her seriously about the future, and 
he had not only again spoken of a time coming when she ought to have 
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the protection of a husband, but he had hinted at the claims which 
Harry Thornhill had upon her consideration. A woman is seldom blind 
to the admiration of one who loves her. She is quick to discover by 
whom she is liked, and by whom disliked. Anna was no exception to 
the rule. She knew that Harry admired her, but she had never guessed 
at the strength of Harry’s love for her ; because, not loving in return, 
she had never cared tou make herself master of his feelings. So that 
when she told Mr. Mountford that he had surprised her by his 
serious ambassadorship in the interest of Harry as a lover, she spoke 
the whole truth ; and Mr. Mountford was not less truthful when he, in 
return, expressed his surprise at her apparent ignorance of Harry’s love 
for her. Anna, however, confessed that she liked Mr. Thornhill very 
much, and then by a little exercise of womanly dexterity succeeded in 
closing the conversation, leaving Mr. Mountford hopeful but uncertain. 
She thought all this over, as the chimes lingered about the open window, 
and some how or other the silver bells seemed to whisper the name of 
Paul Massey; and the sea too had something to say about this hero 
whom Harry Thornhill worshipped. All that poetry and romance, and 
history had taught her to admire in man seemed to assume definite 
shape in Harry’s school companion, though she had never seen him. 
Brave, generous, high-spirited, adventurous, a traveller, and handsome ; 
Harry had drawn his picture with a glowing pencil, and had put in a 


dash of the mysterious which could not fail to make Paul attractive to 
a girl like Anna Lee. 


The chimes found Mrs. Grey in conversation with Joe Wittle, in the 
housekeeper's room. 

“Tt ain’t no use a chimin’ in here, old silver bells; for I’m werry glad 
to hinform yer that Denby Rise don’t go to church of a mornin’; we 
leaves hour devotions until arternoon, when we can cut the sermin 
which is a cut not exactly wot the parson likes; but he’s a werry jolly 
un, and he cuts and comes again under our mahogany—so we're good 
churchmen arter all.” 

“Don’t be so trivial, Joe; you need not talk to the bells,” said 
Mrs. Grey. 

“That’s the werry thing my guvner said I'd better not do when 
we wos young together, and doing the fast in the West-End,” said Joe, 
winking his wickedest wink at Mrs. Grey, his wickedest wink being a 
very harmless distortion of his right cheek. 

“If we do not go to church in a morning, Joe Wittle, we may at 
least consider that it is Sunday--the day which was hallowed by Him 
who made this beautiful world in which we live,” replied Mrs. Grey 
gravely. 

“ Well, marm, if it weren’t Sunday, I should say as how the maker 
of them ere caverns, ’tother side the bay, might just ha’ put a few steps 
on the outside, so as a feller needn’t run the risk of dislocating his neck 
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in getting in; and, at the same time, I don’t see that it was exactually 
necessary to put the ocean inside as well as out;” said Joe putting a 
thumb in each arm-hole of his waistcoat and fixing his inquiring eyes 
on a portrait, in black, over the dresser. 

“ Joseph!” exclaimed Mrs. Grey. 

“I’m a telling yer,” was Joe's reply ; “and, if it weren’t Sunday, I 
should also inform you that the devil may run away with caverns and 
contents afore Joe Wittle goes a-prying about them again: so there, 
marm.” 

“ Well, but Joe, it was not my fault that you got wet.” 

“Wet, marm! Drowned! Haunted! Why, I was a-flying about 
on planks, and a-swimming in wells, and a-breaking my neck over 
rocks, till I was wery nigh a committin’ sooicide to get out of my 
difficulties.” 

“ And yet you say you saw Richard and that—that—?” 

“ Mat Duncan ?” 

“ Yes, that Mat Duncan go in together?” said Mrs. Grey, with evident 
emotion. 

“See ’em? Yes, I see ‘em go in, in a boat; but, Mrs. Grey, let 
us be serious about this affair: just let me into your secret, and 
then P’ll—” 

“ Secret ?” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, “I have no secret, Joe ; what do you 
mean ?” 

“Well, I’d no meanin’ in perticler, only I've heard as Mat was a wery 
great pal of your husband’s, and that—” 

“Nonsense, Joe,” said Mrs, Grey, pressing her feet hard upon the 
floor, and biting her lips. 

“Well, you might let me finish afore you says nonsense, ’cause 
it ain’t manners to hinterrupt, and if wot I’ve heard ain’t true, why 
then, as the judge on the bench says, it ain’t, and the jury will there- 
fore leave it out of their consideration. But, as I was a sayin’, this 
Duncan was a pal of Mr. Grey's, and was werry savage as how he was 
not the happy man himself. On this point, gentlemen of the jury, 
hevidence will be called ;” and Joe raised his little head, threw back 
one side of an imaginary gown, put his right hand in his right-hand 
waistcoat-pocket and waited for Mrs. Grey’s reply. 

Overcome with her own thoughts, and her fears for her boy, Mrs. 
Grey could no longer stop her tears, at sight of which Joe Wittle began 
to change his manner, and to explain, in a most roundabout way, that 
he did not mean any harm, and that he had no doubt it was all lies, and 
that if he could do anything for Mrs. Grey he should only be too glad, 
if she didn’t require him to play at see-saw with the devil over a pool 
of water, which was a sort of thing he could not stand. 

“Tt is partly true,” said Mrs. Grey, after a pause, “and if you were 
to think a moment, Joe, you would now see why that man wishes to 
ruin my boy, as I am sure he does. Right or wrong, God knows 
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which, I believe he robbed me of my husband ; but, Joe, never speak 
of this, it is a painful subject, and I have suffered nobody knows how 
much.” 

“All right, ma’am—don’t mention it—Joe Wittle may be blunt, 
Joe Wittle may be rude in speech, but Joe Wittle’s a man of honour, 
Mrs. Grey, and at your command.” 

“Then, Joe,” said Mrs. Grey, seizing the groom by the hand 
excitedly, “ you shall show me this cavern.” 

“ Lor’ bless your heart,” exclaimed Joe, “ you'd have no chance with- 
out a boat ; and then, Lor’ bless you, it might turn into a swinging boat 
like you sees at fairs, the only difference being as you'd most likely come 
down topsy-turvy, and have a wery wet welcome at the end of it. But 
Tll show you the caverns for all that, marm.” 


The bells had rung for the evening service, and the Mountford 
family had returned from Helswick church, soothed by the solemnly 
beautiful ritual of the Establishment. The sun was going down into 
the sea, and yet Harry had not said to Anna what he had intended. 
There are many strange notions about what we may, and what we 
may not, do on Sunday ; and one of the excuses which occurred to Harry 
for further postponing his question to Anna was a rising doubt whether 
or not there might be a religious objection to his asking a lady to marry 
on a Sunday. Poor Harry! he had a presentiment that he would be 
unsucessful in his wooing, and all sorts of promptings to put off the 
knowledge he feared to have, and yet longed to obtain, crept into 
his miad. 

But the opportunity came, ere the evening was much older, and 
Harry Thornhill determined to avail himself of it. Why should he 
fear? He loved Anna with all his heart, was her equal in position, and 
there was nothing she could ask of him that he would not grant. 

“Miss Lee, I wish to have a few words of serious talk with you,” 
he said, finding Anna sitting alone at the drawing-room window. 

“Indeed, Harry. Well, that is nothing new,’ said Anna with a 
little mocking laugh, “ you are always talking seriously.” 

Anna with a woman’s instinct guessed Harry’s mission this evening, 
and was bent upon making it too difficult for accomplishment. 

“Tf I had had no particular regard for you, Miss Lee, I might have 
said foolish and flippant things to you a thousand times,” said Harry 
approaching the window. 

“ Really, Harry, I wish you had, just for a change,” said Anna, 
smiling archly. 

He felt sure that he would be refused. There was something in 
Anna’s manner which seemed to be defiance. She was evidently pre- 
paring herself to repel an attack. But he would know his fate now. 

“Anna, when a man loves, he is too much bent on winning the 
respect and esteem of her he loves, to lower his manliness in her pre- 
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sence with the flippant badinage which he may bestow elsewhere,” said 
Harry, with honest warmth. 

This was more than Anna had expected, and she looked deep into 
the petals of a flower on her bosom, and wondered what she should say 
next. Harry paused for a moment, and went on, in a fashion that 
completely upset Anna’s plan of meeting him with irrelevant little no- 
things—weapons which women use so effectively. 

“ Anna Lee,” said Harry, quietly taking her hand, “ it is now nearly 
four years since we first saw each other; to me the last two of these 
have been my happiest years, except whenever the shadow of a doubt 
about what the end of our acquaintance might be, has clouded the delight 
of these treasured visits of mine to Denby Rise.” 

Anna moved as though she would speak, but remained silent, with 
her hand passively lying in Harry’s tender keeping. Then, for the first 
time, it seemed to dawn upon her that she had trifled with an honest 
warm affection, and she felt humbled by this sudden declaration of its 
presence. : 

“These words, Anna, have been on my lips a thousand times, 
struggling for utterance; but I have put them off till this moment 
with the intention of showing you, in other ways, how much, how ten- 


derly I love you.” 
“Oh, why did you not tell me this before, Mr. Thornhill 1” said 


Anna, withdrawing her hand and bursting into tears. 

“Had I thought it painful to you to hear it now, Anna,” said Harry, 
struggling with emotion, but losing none of his manliness, though the 
Mister Thornhill of Anna gave darker colour to his fears, “ I would have 
held my peace for ever. May I not hope, Anna? may I not some day 
call this hand mine?” 

Harry regained the hand which had been withdrawn, and looked up 
into Anna’s tearful face. At length, with an effort which evidently cost 
her great pain, Anna said: 

“T have been much to blame—I feel it deeply ; but, indeed, I did 
not know of this, never dreamt that—” 

Anna never found it so difficult in her life before to say what she 
meant ; never felt so serious or so unhappy. 

_“Spare me, Harry! Do forgive me! As a brother, Harry, as a dear 
friend, I shall always love you ; but, but—” 

“Ton’t be afraid, Anna ; let me have the whole truth,” said Harry, 
though he felt as if his heart were breaking; “can you love me ?—not 
as I love you, Anna, but could you love me as your husband ? 

“No,” said Anna, kindly but firmly, “think not of it, Harry, it can- 
not be.” 

Harry stared blankly at Anna, who taking his hand said, tenderly and 
sorrowfully, “Good night, dear brother,” and left him. 


No! Terrible word, blasting as a lightning shock. Little word, yet 
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so great ; said with a breath, yet vibrating through a life-time. No/ To 
Harry Thornhill it seemed to obliterate the sun, and bring night to all 
the world. The hot Capulet, had he been chidden from the Montague’s 
balcony by Juliet herself, could scarcely have received a deeper stab 
than that little word “ No” sent through Harry’s heart of hearts. It is 
true that from the outset he feared the failure of his hopes; but it was 
the pleasing doubt which all lovers feel, lessening not one jot the pang of 
losing her to win whose love was the chiefest aim in life, to be worthy 
of it the highest aspiration. 


Whilst Harry Thornhill stood gazing out into the autumn evening, 
now rapidly darkening, Anna Lee suddenly returned. 

“Harry, Mr. Thornhill,” she said, “you have made me sv unhappy.” 

“IT am deeply sorry to hear you say so,” Harry replied. 

“T feel that I am so much to blame, that I ought to have acted 
differently, that—that—” 

“Do not reproach yourself, Miss Lee; it is I who have been in the 
wrong; it is 1 who should have known my own unworthiness,” said 
Harry ; “and yet even now I could fain believe that such love as mine 
would be even worthy of Anna Lee.” 

“You do well to rebuke me, Mr. Thornhill—brother, if you will let 
me say so; for what a heart must mine be that is not awakened into 
love by your noble, pure, and generous nature? but we do not govern 
ourselves in these things, Harry. Can you forgive me ?” 

“ Aye, with all my heart, Anna. But let me ask one favour ?” 

* Name it.” 

“Will yon consent to think again, to ponder well our conversation 
of this evening, and, at least for a little time, to withdraw the answer 
you have given me 4” 

This was the very question which Anna wished to be asked ; for she 
feared the sudden breaking of her refusal of Harry to her uncle; and 
she wished for time to prepare Mr. Mountford for what she now felt 
was to him bad news. So she consented to Harry’s proposition, and 
at the same time requested him not to acquaint Mr. Mountford with the 
nature of the first part of their conversation. 

Then once more a gleam of hope stole into Harry’s soul, and as he 
parted from Anna a star seemed to rise out of the sea for a good omen. 
It was the light of a distant vessel evidently making for Helswick Bay, 
and Harry sat watching it until night made a dark background for the 
light to shine upon. By and bye, the wind rose and the sea became 
boisterous, and at times seemed to put out the star; but it shone on, 
nevertheless, and Harry went to bed and dreamed that its continuous 
glimmer, in calm and storm, was Hope’s cheering promise of the eventual 
return of his love for Anna Lee. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HOW THE STAR WENT OUT. 


Wuust Harry Thornhill was dreaming, the wind rose higher and 
higher. The storm-tossed vessel’s light appeared less frequently, and 
then went out altogether. As morning dawned Denby Rise awoke with 
an uncomfortable sensation. The best bed-rooms, as well as the servants’ 
apartments, felt that the wind was very furious about the chimneys, 
and that the sea was in a terrible rage with the rocks down the glen. 
Joe Wittle could not rest in his bed; fearful pictures of the cavern 
presented themselves to the mind of Mrs. Grey; Anna Lee wondered 
where Paul Massey’s yacht was in such a storm; and Harry Thornhill 
thought he would get up and see what had become of the star that had 
shone so cheerily in his dreams. 

Morning was dawning, grey and angrily, with streaks of clouds in 
the east, like dragons with bristling manes and demons with fiery tails. 
A vessel was swaying to and fro on the sandbank in Helswick bay, 
making signals of distress. Harry alarmed the household with the 
intelligence, and he and Joe Wittle bestrode horses and rode off to 
the little watering-place, where they found people astir and gazing at 
the imperilled ship. A boat had tried to put off to her assistance, 
but in such a sea no boat could live for five minutes. The waters 
were white with foam, and every moment threatened utter destruction 
to the stranded vessel. The crew were seen hurrying about in dismay 
and dread, easing the ship of everything moveable. Sea-chests, chairs, 
tables, barrels, mirrors, sofas, benches, hammocks, were pitched over- 
board in strange confusion. The vessel appeared to be so near the shore 
that Harry wondered the crew did uot jump overboard and swim for 
their lives; but a moment’s consideration convinced him that such a 
venture must lead to certain death. At length a boat was lowered, 
and a venturesome fellow in it with a rope to carry to land. A thrill 
of joy went through the little group on shore when the tiny thing 
-made headway for a few moments against the heaving waters ; but soon 
an exclamation of horror told the fate of man and boat: one towering 
wave carried them away, and they were seen no more. 

The vessel rolled fearfully. Her timbers creaked, and groaned, and 
cracked. Oh, for a life-boat at this critical juncture! But unhappily 
this wreck—no imaginary one, we can assure our readers—occurred in 
the early days of the National Institution which has done so much since 
in the cause of humanity, and about which we should all have a 
thought, and for which we should always have a guinea when in 
summer we wander about dangerous coasts that autumn strews with 
shipwreck. Had there been a life-boat at Helswick at the period of 
which we write, several lives might have been saved, as lives have since 
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been saved by the boat and its gallant crew now stationed conveniently 
near that dangerous bay. 

A terrible lurch of the vessel was fatal to another seaman, and death 
seemed imminent to the remainder; and yet the Helswick people could 
render no assistance. They crowded on the beach, pale and wan and 
scarcely able to stand against the wind, which blew a hurricane. Harry 
Thornhill, and one of the little town’s officials, had gone off in the hope 
of procuring a Manby’s mortar and tackle, which somebody said was 
lying in a defective state in the cellar of the Town Hall. Meanwhile 
the survivors on board the creaking ship sought refuge in the rigging. 
Their only hope seemed to be in assistance from the shore; and the 
only hope ashore was that the tide might ebb and leave the sandbank 
comparatively dry. But the storm increased in fury, and the chances of 
escape for the four poor fellows, huddled together in the rigging, seemed 
to decrease momentarily. It was noticed that one of the men (the 
captain it was thought) was bleeding. Suddenly there was a loud crash ; 
the main-mast had fallen; and now it was felt that all was over. 
People held their breath, and looked horror-stricken at each other. A 
couple of fops who had stared at the sea through eye-glasses on the 
previous day, and lisped pretty things, on the beach, to pretty girls 
in pretty hats, came gaping on to the scene, limp, collarless, and un- 
shaven, as though they had been forcibly driven into the storm ; several 
women, huddled up in cloaks, ran to and fro sobbing and wailing; a 
few old sailors who had several times attempted to put to sea against 
the most desperate odds, shuffled about with downcast looks; and the 
wind blew upon the group, until at a short distance, men and women 
looked like a heap of shreds and patches, out of which peered blanched 
and fearful faces. 

The four men were still safe ; a moment before the mast fell they 
had slipped away down separate ropes and reached the deck. The mast 
went over, and the vessel began to break up; but the four men con- 
tinued to battle successfully with the storm. The forepart of the vessel 
still hung together, and the survivors clung to the bowsprit. It was not 
until this critical juncture that Captain Manby’s mortar was brought to 
the scene of action, and it was with difficulty that it was worked by 
Harry Thornhill and an old coast-guardsman. The men on the wreck 
were evidently at their last gasp; every other wave washed over them. 
At length the mortar was discharged, and a rope went flying into the 
sea, but fell short of the wreck. A second and a third shot proved 
equally futile ; and the spectators groaned at sight of only three poor 
wretches clinging to the frail thing which jutted up, black and puny, in 
the foaming waters. A faint cheer announced the success of the fourth 
report, and eyes began to light up with a gleam of hope when one of 
the three, fastening the rope about him, plunged into the sea and in 
another minute was being rapidly drawn towards the shore. The next 
minute it was evident that something had gone wrong His progress 
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shoreward stopped ; he was suspended between the vessel and the rocks. 
The other end of the rope had become entangled in the wreck. It was 
a terrible moment and a short one. The rope broke nearest the shore ; 
the poor fellow threw up his arms as if in supplication to heaven, rolled 
back into the sea, and all was over. In this brave and helpless one, a 
young wife and two children had lost their bread-winner and protector, 
and yet they lay sleeping in their cottage on T'ynebank, unconscious 
of danger; whilst the dead man was tossing about amongst the sea- 
weed. 

Two yet remained: the wounded man, and another. Again the 
mortar sent its missive whirling through the storm; the rope fell 
nearest the one whom the people called Captain, but his companion 
seized it, and was rapidly drawn through the boiling waters, and up the 
rocks. A cheer for his escape died away on the lips of the spectators 
in deference to the peril of the one left weak and bleeding behind. 
Happily the next rope fell near him, and he had strength to fasten 
the loop about his waist; but it seemed as though this were his last 
act, and that the hauling in of the rope was but the rescuing of a dead 
man from one grave to deposit him in another. 

Harry Thornhill had had a quick eye for the danger of the cap- 
tain; and before any one except Joe Wittle and the coast-guardsman, 
who had assisted to lash him to a rope fastened to a ring in the rocks 
(which had been let in there by nest-finders), knew of his desperate 
intention, Harry Thornhill was swinging down the rocks. By a reckless 
effort of courage, he met the half-drowned man at the foot of the cliffs, 
and clasping his right arm about the drooping form, the two were drawn 
up together, amidst a cheer which was heard even loudly above the noise, 
and din, and hissing, and howling of the tempest. 

Just then Squire Mountford and his ward came hurrying to the 
scene ; and soon afterwards, at Harry Thornhill’s request, and with the 
consent of the leading medical man in Helswick, the two survivors 
were conveyed in Mr. Mountford’s carriage to Denby Rise ; whilst the 
remainder of the wreck broke up, creaking and groaning, and throwing 
up gaunt arms of timber like a living thing, struggling in the last pains 
of dissolution. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SURVIVORS. 

Tue yacht, we might almost say the brig, which was lost, as described 
in the previous chapter, was The Fairy; the survivors were Paul Massey 
and an old friend, Winford Barnes, a gentleman some years older than 
Mr. Massey, and famous in the North for being clever at anything. He 
was a powerfully-built man, with a profusion of dark brown hair, and 
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a head well set upon his shoulders. He had a slight limp in his gait, 
vceasioned by an ugly fall in a wrestling match with his groom, when 
he kept his pack of hounds at Nettlebury Hill on the Wear. Strange 
stories were told about his early life in the North; how he could drink 
more brandy than the staunchest toper on Wearside; how he could 
fell a bullock with his fist ; how his father died after a drinking match, 
in which the son put a dozen topers under the table ; and how he was 
cleverer at law than all the big wigs who travelled the Northern circuit. 
The people believed any. desperate thing told of young Squire Barnes. 
It was said that upon one occasion when hunting he fell from his horse, 
and was found lying beside the animal near a ditch. “Good heavens, 
master,” said the countryman who found him in this plight, “why, your 
legs must be broken.” “I believe they are,’ said Winford. “ Wait till 
I fetch a surgeon,” said the man. No, no,” said Winford, “ just lift me 
up, and put me astride the horse.” The countryman did so, and, despite 
his broken legs, away the young squire rode, and was in at the death. 
Nothing, it was believed, could kill Mr. Barnes, and nobody could “ get 
the better of him,” and nobody could lie so much like truth ; but as he 
grew older Winford became quieter, and it was at this steadier stage of 
his career that he made the acquaintance of Paul Massey, whose adven- 
tures in The Fairy he had since shared. Rumour on Wearside said 
that Mr. Barnes had got through his money, and that it was convenient 
for him to travel; but any one who had heard Winford boast of his 
estates and his “ pile in the funds,” would have set such rumours down 
to the ever open account of envy, hatred, and malice. 

Paul Massey was a contrast to his friend. More graceful of figure, 
more gentlemanly in appearance. A lithe, tall, young fellow of about 
thirty, Paul was every inch the Paul for a romance. He was masculinely 
handsome, had dark bronzed features, black crisp curly hair, and expres- 
sive brown eyes; and there was that dash of mystery about his life and 
habits which could not fail to make him attractive to women. His 
manners were much more gentle than those of his companion; but 
there was that in his flashing eye, and in his full but compressed lips 
which told of temper that, roused into fury, could rage and storm and 
do desperate things. But his disposition was evidently generous, manly, 
and brave, or he could never have made such a lasting impression on 
Harry Thornhill’s pure and noble heart. 





It was several days after the wreck. Harry Thornhill had gone to 
business in. Beckford Square ; and Paul Massey was sufficiently recovered 
to be enabled to sit up in an arm-chair, in which Anna Lee had placed 
a cushion worked with her own fairy fingers. His wounds were not 
dangerous, and in a fortnight, at the furthest, the doctors said he would 
be able to travel. Winford Barnes, who had turned out the very morn- 
ing after the wreck, in good health and spirits, sat smoking by the side 
‘of Paul and joking him about Anna Lee. 
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“T tell you, Paul, I saw her face flush when you spoke to her. I’ve 
seen enough women in my time to be a judge in these affairs.” 

“ Nonsense ; no girl like her could bestow a thought of love on a 
harum-skarum devil such as me,” said Paul. 

‘Bah! I made some inquiries yesterday, and find she has a heap 
of money in her own right, and will come in for all old Mountford’s 
tin ; and he’s as rich as a Jew.” 

Paul made no reply, but “ Pshaw! what care I for money.” 

“No; but I'll tell you what—I do, and as we've nothing else on 
hand you might just as well make love, and marry an heiress for the 
benefit of us both.” 

“You're an infernally ungrateful devil, Winford, to talk so diaboli- 
cally of people who have treated us so princely; and to tell you the 
truth I have already too much respect for Miss Lee, though I have only 
seen her three times, to hear her spoken of lightly.” An 

“ By the Lord! I speak lightly of no woman when I think of her as 
a fair and honourable match for Paul Massey, Esquire of Brignall Hall,” 
said Winford, assuming a frankness which did not well become him ; 
“and I believe, if the truth were known, there is a sneaking kindness 
in your own romantic heart for Miss Lee.” 

Paul laughed, and Mrs. Grey entered to dress his right arm, which 
hanging in a sling, even added to the picturesqueness of Paul’s attire, 
and made him, as Mr. Mountford had remarked to Anna Lee, look quite 
Corsairish. 

Winford Barnes stroked his cleanly shaven chin, and twinkled his 
little gray eyes at his own thoughts, as he smoked his strong cavendish, 
and lounged back in his chair. 

“Tt’s a snug crib this, Paul; you might do worse than spend a month 
every year in sight of such a bit of coast as twists itself round those 
infernal rocks yonder ; and if everything else failed, a fellow might turn 
wrecker here, and become rich as lord of the manor,” said Winford, when 
Mrs. Grey had left the room. 

“You have queer thoughts aboard this morning, Winford—Govern- 
ment hasn’t collapsed and repudiated its debts—eh? old boy.” 

“No; but hang it, Paul, I’d a pile of stuff in my chest that went 
overboard off Helswick.” 

“‘T never heard of that before,” said Paul, smiling incredulously. 

“Fact, by Jove; but never mind, we’re in a snug port now.” 

“T’m glad you like it, said Mr. Mountford, who had knocked twice 
without being heard before he entered ; “and I hope you will not fail 
to use it thoroughly.” 

“Good morning,” said both gentlemen together, and Winford Barnes 
rose and shook the old gentleman so heartily by the hand that Paul. was 
astonished at such a display of friendship. 

“JT trust you are still better, Mr. Massey,” said Mr. Mountford ad- 
dressing his invalided guest, “and that we may all dine together to-day?” 
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“Sir, I shall be delighted,” said Paul, a momentary thought of sitting 
near Anna Lee crossing his mind as he said so. 
When dinner was announced, and Anna Lee was not one of the 
company, Paul could not help feeling disappointed. Complaining of 
pain, he left the table early and retired to the rooms set apart for him- 
self and his friend in another part of the building. Crossing one of 
the corridors, he met Miss Lee, and stopped her to say that he hoped 
indisposition had not compelled her absence from the dining-room. 

“Oh, no,” said Anna, conquering a little confusion, “I shall come in 
with the coffee, Mr. Massey. “Are you better?” 

“ Not so well this evening,” said Paul languidly, “and very much 
disappointed at your absence from table, Miss Lee.” 

Anna could not help blushing, and she almost hated herself at that 
moment for her weakness. Paul could see her confusion, and with true 
gentlemanly feeling passed on, merely expressing a hope that he should 
have the pleasure of seeing Miss Lee again before dark. It was twilight 
then, and the autumn wind was moaning plaintively without. Anna 
went to her room and wept bitterly, she knew not why: it seemed as 
if dark clouds were gathering about her, as though some dread mishap 
awaited her. Perhaps it was the spirit of the dying year that had its 
influence upon her; for she had seen the dead leaves chasing each other 
down the glen all the afternoon, and had heard the plaintive cries of 
sea-birds, and the sighing and sobbing of the wind that wandered about 
the house with a strange hollow sound. ‘The last rose in her flower- 
stand outside the window, had shed its last leaves that day, and the 
swallows had congregated together, and departed for other lands. She 
could see their.forsaken homes, under the eaves, from her window, and 
she thought of her own home, and wondered if ever she would have to 
leave it behind her, a solitary place amongst the trees; and then she 
knelt down and prayed God to have her in His keeping, and poured 
out ail the gratitude of her heart for His great goodness to her. ‘ Make 
me more worthy, O Lord, of Thy many mercies, more worthy of the 
guardian Thou hast given me in this world ; and, oh, gracious Father ! 
give comfort to the heart I have wronged.” 

Much more did Anna Lee say in her prayer. She felt comforted 
afterwards, but even prayer did not altogether disperse the cloud that 
seemed to hang about her heart. It was by her uncle’s request that she 
had not presented ‘herself at dinner ; but he was pleased to see her when 
tea was announced, and he sat down beside her and kissed her fair fore- 
head ; but the tears almost started into her eyes at his greeting. She 
was glad after tea to respond to her uncle’s request for a little music ; 
it was a relief to her almost morbid fancy. ‘To get within the shade of 
the lamp seemed to her an escape from herself; and never was heard 
such plaintive, ravishing, wild music as that which Anna conjured from 
her favourite instrument that evening. It might have been said of her 
as it has been said of a great composer: that her thoughts and feel- 
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ings and impressions had takeu with them a melodic form. The moan- 
ing of the autumn wind, the falling of the leaves, tender thoughts of 
home, fear and dread, and love and devotion, all were described in those 
sweeping, trickling, modulated chords, and cadenzas, and monotones that 
came from Anna’s harp. On Mendelssohn’s return from Scotland, his 
sisters, it is said, were very desirous that he should tell them all about 
the Hebrides. “That cannot be told,” was his reply, “it can only be 
played.” Anna Lee had caught a gleam of this sort of musical narra- 
tory power, though she exercised it unconsciously. And Paul Massey 
thought he could interpret some of the harp’s sweet language; but 
sympathetically as his heart throbbed to the melodious harmonies, he 
could not unravel the tangled tale which Anna’s heart was repeating 
through her fingers. Winford Barnes did not trouble himself about the 
music, but went off to sleep; whilst Mr. Mountford was spirited away 
into thoughts of the past which, as usual, led up to speculations-on the 
future of his charming ward. If he could have raised the mysterious 
veil which shuts out, in mercy, the things that are to be, what a vista 
of blasted hopes would have opened up to bid him close his eyes, and 
pray that the curtain might fall for ever ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RUNAWAY. 

Ir you had seen Joe Wittle sitting on a reversed stable bucket, and 
looking up into the hay-rack, from which Harkaway was ever and anon 
cropping a savoury mouthful, you might have credited him with some 
momentous calculation with regard to the quantity and quality of the 
said hay, some abstruse philosophizing with regard to its component 
parts, or some mental speculations as to the number of mouthfuls which 
Harkaway would make of it. And had you seen how he shifted his 
short thin legs about uneasily, and how, ever and anon, he took his 
thumbs from his vest arm-holes to put his hands into his big waistcoat 
pockets, and vice versa, you might easily have guessed that his investiga- 
tions were, by no means, satisfactory. The time was evening—the even- 
ing which closes our previous chapter—and Joe was sitting in the uncer- 
tain light of a candle. His thoughts were puzzling and unsatisfactory, 
it is true; but they neither referred to hay, hay-rack, nor Harkaway. 

“I’m blowed if it ain’t a rum go, and that’s the long and the short 
of it,” he said, after a good many uneasy movements, “and I only wish 
Joseph Wittle, sir, you had a blessed wife of your boosum to confide in.” 

Harkaway set back her ears and stamped her right fore leg, as though 
she regarded this confession of Joe’s as a breach of the confidence which 
had heretofore subsisted between her and Mr. Mountford’s chief groom. 

“Ah! my lass,” said Joe, rising and affectionately patting the 
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favourite mare’s sleek, graceful neck, “I knows yer intelligence and 
sagacity more than anybody, and hacknowledges it, my beauty ; but it 
ain’t a case in which you can be of any service.” 

Harkaway rubbed her nose against Joe’s fur helmet, and Joe duly 
acknowledged the salute, returning, however, to the stable bucket, and 
examining the manger as before. 

“The boy’s run away from school these three days, and taken up his 
quarters with Mat Duncan; and she means to go and fetch him away, 
and to have my assistance in the adventure, this wery night. Joseph, 
Joseph, mind wot yer arter! Don’t let that ere soft heart of yourn go 
gettin’ you into a scrape. Why don’t she tell the guvner? why should 
there be all this ere mystery agoin’ on ?” 

No answer came from the hay nor from the rafters above ; and Joe, 
giving himself a shake, as if he were waking from a dull sleep, seemed 
determined to put no more interrogations in the same quarter. 

“No matter, Joseph, you’ve made a promise, that promise is to a 
petticoat, and you must keep it.” 

Having made which declaration, he pulled his helmet further over 
his eyes, buttoned a short monkey-jacket over his long big-pocketted 
vest, carefully examined the proportions of a short crab stick, which he 
thrust under his arm, whistled, very p/anissimo, two bars of ‘ Rule 
Britannia,” cast a parting glance at Harkaway, extinguished the light, 
and left the stable. 

Half an hour afterwards, having taken a roundabout cut frem the 
yard of Denby Rise, in order that the sound of wheels might not be 
heard in the house, Joe led out a gray cob, harnessed to a light cart, and 
conducted it to a bend in the high road. Here he found Mrs. Grey 
awaiting him. Without exchanging a single word he assisted her into 
the trap, and then drove off. , 

The autumn wind howled after them as they dashed along the road. 
It blew gustily over the stubble fields, and through the red-berried 
hedges ; it drove the clouds over the moon in successive detachments, 
like moving battalions; it rustled through the ivy that hung about 
the old towers and ruined halls by the road-side; and its moaning, 
and its defiant blasts, seemed to find an echo in the heart of Joe 
Wittle’s companion ; for Mrs. Grey loved her. youngest born with a 
love that only a mother can understand ; a love which would have given 
her courage enough to brave ten thousand Mat Duncans. But it was not 
the true maternal love, as will be seen in the end, not the pure deep- 
rooted love which blends with high maternal duty. It was the love 
which would sacrifice everything of self to its idol, which would bare its 
own heart to the knife, if the idol would thereby be benefitted ; which 
would suffer inwardly, and be racked with torments rather than give 
the idol one touch of pain; but which had not sufficient strength and 
nobleness to burn out the festering spots that disfigured the idol and 


threatened its future happiness. Had Richard Grey committed a great 
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wrong, Mrs. Grey could not have borne the idea of his bearing the pain 
of punishment; indeed, she would have failed to discover wrong in 
anything he did. Even now, that Richard had run away from school, 
to prowl about with Mat Duncan, she did not, for one moment, blame 
the boy; all her thoughts of wrong in the affair centred in Richard’s 
arch-tempter, Mat Duncan. 

Turning a sharp bend in the road, leading to a narrow by-way, which 
had its termination near Mat Duncan’s cottage, the horse run upon a 
figure that was hurrying in the opposite direction. There was a little 
scream, and the moon showed Joe Wittle a girl, muffled up in a dark 
shawl. ‘The groom leaped out, and had the little maid in his arms 
inamoment. Mrs. Grey instantly recognized Bessie Martin. 

“ Dear, dear !—why the child has fainted,” said Mrs. Grey, taking 
her from Joe, and laying her against the opposite bank. 

“J don’t think she’s much hurt,” said Mr. Mountford’s groom ; “ it 
was only jest a touch and go.” 

Bessie’s sweet face, in its setting of ebony curls, looked singularly 
beautiful in the fitful moonlight. An application of Mrs. Grey’s smelling 
salts, soon brought life into the closed eyes, which opened with a wild 
bewildered gaze. 

“ Richard! Richard !” was her first exclamation. 

“ Dear child,” said Mrs. Grey, pushing the black curls back from the 
darkly pale forehead. 

“Your mother knows you have run away, do come back, dear 
Richard,” and, sobbing convulsively, Bessy seemed to regain her senses. 

“Ts she hurt, Mrs. Grey?” said Joe, “ask her that.” 

“ How selfish, to be sure!” said Mrs. Grey to herself, having been 
thinking all the time only about the object of her journey; “are you 
hurt, love ?” 

“ No, no,” said Bessie, shaking the dust from her frock. 

“ Are you sure, love? stand up ; there, dear, do you feel any pain?” 

“No,” said Bessie, staring at Joe and the conveyance. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs Grey, answering the inquiring glance —“ yes, we 
have come to fetch him.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, so glad,” said the child, with touching fervency ; 
“Grandma is so ill. Will you bring him back to Grandma’s.”- 

“Dear, dear Bessie !” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, folding her to her breast, 
and sobbing over her. 

“Come now, Mrs. Grey, if the child ain’t hurt we'll go on, and we 
can take her with us.” 

Bessie made some objection to this proposition, but it was overruled, 
and they lifted her into the spring-cart. She told them how she came 
to be so far from home at that late hour of the evening. She had put. 
Grandma to bed, and everything was so quiet and- still, and something 
told her that she ought to go and induce Richard to return. She 
thought he might come with her, and it was lonely without him, and 
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Grandma was ill with thinking about him, and she knew how hurt his 
mother would be. So when Grandma was fast asleep, she had put a 
shawl over her head, crept out at the back door, and set out to Mat 
Duncan’s cottage. She knew where it was, because Richard had told 
her about it. She had run nearly all the way there, and had been ,to 
the cottage, but there was nobody in ; and after calling Richard by name 
until she was frightened at the echoes, she had started back again, and 
was hurrying home when they met her at the turning. 

By the time that Bessie had finished her story they were in sight 
of Mat’s cottage ; and it gave Joe Wittle a throb of satisfaction to see a 
light gleam from the two usually dark and gloomy windows. So seldom 
was Mat to be found there, that Joe had scarcely dared to hope that 
they would meet with him anywhere but in the caverns; and he had 
pictured to himself the perils of rowing Mrs. Grey along the two or 
three hundred yards of coast which he had arranged to navigate in a 
boat, provided beforehand, by a Denby fisherman. The memory of his 
former exploit in that locality had returned upon him so forcibly that, 
until he saw the cottage-light, Joe was in such a state of perturbation, 
that for two pins, as he confessed afterwards to Harkaway, he would 
have shown the blessed ocean a clean pair of heels. 

Mat’s quick ear detected the sound of wheels, and when Joe drew 
up within a few yards of the cottage, amongst heaps of dangerous pieces 
of rock, Mat came forth with a lantern. 

“Hollo! what’s up now?” he said, holding the light so that it cast 
an uncertain gleam upon the visitors. 

Richard Grey followed Mat, and cocked his unloaded pistol. 

“‘ What's up, I say?” repeated Mat. 

“Yes! What's up?” said Richard. 

Joe Wittle not quite understanding what he ought to do under the 
circumstances, but willing to be of service to Mrs. Grey, secretly clutched 
his crab-stick, and informed Mat that Mrs. Grey wanted her son. 

‘Oh, ch,” said Mat, “and she’s come in her own carriage to fetch him, 
has she? Oh, oh, we didn’t always ride in our carriage, Mrs. Grey.” 

“Richard! Richard!” said Mrs. Grey, deigning no reply to Mat 
Duncan, “ come to me.” 

“What for?” said Richard, pushing his pistol into his belt, and 
trying in vain to catch a glimpse of Mat Duncan’s face. 

“Come with me, Richard, dear Richard.” 

“T shan’t,” replied Master Grey ; upon which Mat shrugged his 
shoulders and guffawed his satisfaction. 

“ Perhaps you'd like to walk in, Mrs. Grey,” said Mat, after a pause, 
“and see what Dick has got to say. You'll find him no chicken-hearted 
fool, I can tell you; he’s no Miss Nancy, nor ain’t agoin’ to be. Come 
along Dick, come along lieutenant, and we'll entertain the visitors on 
board. Ah! ah!” and Mat, taking Richard by the arm, led him back 
towards the cottage. 

VOL. VY. 2P 
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In another moment Mrs. Grey laid her hand upon the shoulder of 
her son ; but Mat’s pupil resisted both entreaties and commands. 

“What's the good of being a fool, mother,” said Dick, “I’ve my 
living to get some day, and I’m going to get it.” 

“You shall have everything you want, Richard—don’t listen to 
this bad man-—do come with your mother who loves you so dearly,” 
said Mrs. Grey, in a passion of tears. 

“Bad man! Come, I like that. Your husband’s only pal. Why, 
Dick, lad, I knew your father afore your mother did, and we was com- 
panions, and he’d sooner trust you with me than with her any day.” 

“‘T shan’t come, mother,” said Dick, sulkily, “so it’s no good rowing 
about it.” 

“Will you come for poor Bessie?” said a sweet little voice which 
had hitherto been silent. 

“Hollo! is that you, Bess?” exclaimed Dick, releasing himself from 
both Mat and his mother, and helping the girl to alight. 

“Yes it’s me,” said Bessie, “and I’ve been nearly as far as this look- 
ing for you myself.” 

“What, without anybody along with you?” said Dick ina very diffe- 
rent tone to that in which he had addressed his mother. 

“Ah! ah,” half growled half laughed Mat, “she wants you to go 
home to Grandmother, I should think. A pretty rover you'll make, if 
grandmothers and such like break up your prenticeship.” 

Dick said nothing in reply, but Bessie’s arm glided gently through 
his, and her voice repeated : “ Do come, Dick, come with me, come with 
poor little Bessie.” 

Mat laughed again a mocking laugh, but he began to be afraid of 
Bessie’s influence. 

“No, Bess, I can’t come you see; I’m all right here; Captain 
Duncan, you know, was father’s mate, and mother’s not acted right, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Richard, don’t say that; it is wrong, very wrong; but come 
with us to-night,” said Bessie, drawing the boy gently towards the 
carriage. 

“Here, come drop this dam nonsense,” exclaimed Mat, rushing to 
Dick and seizing him by the arm, “ Dick Grey’s not coming.” 

“Mat Duncan! Have some pity, have some mercy!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grey, again taking her son by the arm ; “why will you persecute 
me? give me my son!” 

“Qh, I’ve touched you then, have I?” and he chuckled over his 
triumph. “But I’ve not done with you yet, Sarah. Not yet, Mrs. 
Grey.” 

Richard Grey noticed this brow-beating of his mother, and something 
like a gleam of filial duty touched him. ‘‘Come drop that,” he said to 
Mat, “I’m not agoin’ to have that; I’m no spoony, but she’s my mother, 
Mat.” 
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“Dear Richard !” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, throwing her arnis round his 
neck. - 

“Dear stuff! get off,” said the boy, pushing his mother aside. 
“ Dick,” said a sweet wee voice again—“ Dick, come home, come with 


” 


me. 

Mat stood puzzled and silent ; Dick was evidently wavering. 

“T ain't agoin’ to stand here all night,” said Joe Wittle from the 
carriage. 

“If you open your mouth again I'll shut it for you, you infernal 
spy,” said Mat turning angrily upon Joe. 

Joe clutched his club nervously, but thought discretion the better 
part of valour, and was silent. 

“Look here, Captain,” said Dick at length, “I'll go with them to- 
night—just for to-night, you know—and I'll be back in the morning.” 

“Dam nonsense, Dick,” said Mat in a conciliatory but dissatisfied 
tone; “don’t be tied to your mother’s apron strings ; you'll be a fool all 
your life if you do.” 


“Dear Richard!” whispered Bessie, still drawing him towards the 
carriage. 


“But you know—” began the boy with his foot partly upon the step 
of the conveyance. 

“Well, if it’s only for to-night,” said Mat, thinking it discreet to 
appear conciliatory and not over anxious, “of course do as you like. You 
know your own mind best, and you know your promises, and all that. 
Well, good night, lieutenant.” 

“Good-night, Captain,” said Dick cheerily, “to-morrow, you know, 
I'll be with you early.” 

* All right, lad ; be a man, and stick to your word.” 

“T will,” said Dick. 

**Good-night, Mistress Grey,” said Mat, as Mr. Mountford’s house- 
keeper proceeded to get into the conveyance, “allow me to assist you ;” 
and Mrs. Grey shuddered to feel his hand upon her arm, and her fear 
was increased when he thrust his face near hers, and said, “ I'll be even 
with you, Sarah.” 

Joe Wittle speedily turned his horse round, and when he felt him- 
self at a tolerably safe distance from Mat, who stood watching, lantern 
in hand, Joe asked Mat for a lock of his hair—a piece of bravado for 
which the whole party had nearly paid very dearly ; for Mat made a dash 
towards Joe, which resulted in such a tug at the reins that the horse 
started off at a gallop and narrowly escaped coming to grief over a stone 
heap. 

A hasty bitter oath would have followed them ; but the wind carried 
Mat Duncan’s withering words amongst the thorns and brambles and 
broken rocks which surrounded the land-shark’s dwelling 


(To be continued.) 












































































































































ON VERDICTS. 
BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 


THERE is a very important distinction between the criminal juris- 
prudence of England and that of Scotland, in regard to verdicts. In 
England the jury consists of twelve men; while in Scotland the number 
is fifteen. In England the jury must be unanimous in the verdict which 
they return ; while, in Scotland, the opinion of a majority is sufficient 
to decide the guilt or innocence of a prisoner. In England, again, the 
verdict returned must be either “guilty” or “not guilty ;’ while, in 
Scotland, it may be either “guilty,” “not proven,” or “not guilty.” It 
appears to me that the English law—requiring unanimity, and con- 
fining the jury in the expression of their opinion to an affirmative or 
a negative—is very objectionable, and that an amendment is desirable 
in conformity with the Scotch practice. I look upon the English law 
as unfair, not only to the prisoner, but also to the jury; and I think a 
very slight consideration is sufficient to show that it is far inferior to the 
Scotch law. 

The object for which juries are empannelled is to hear and weigh the 
evidence adduced in support of the charge made against the prisoner, and 
also the evidence tending to prove his innocence of the crime imputed 
to him; and having heard and carefully considered that evidence, to re- 
turn an expression of their opinion whether or not he has been proved 
guilty of the crime. They are individually sworn to decide the ques- 
tion to the best of their judgment and ability ; but is it the case that 
the verdicts returned in England are always the real and conscientious 
opinions of each member of the jury, formed to the best of his judgment 
and ability, on a consideration of the evidence which he has heard? I 
scarcely think any one would hesitate to give a negative answer. 

It is absurd to expect that every English jury should be unanimous 
in the expression of their opinion. If you select twelve men at random, 
and ask their opinion on almost ahy question, the answer to which is 
involved in some doubt, their unanimity is very improbable. If this be 
true—and experience proves its truth—how much more improbable is it 
that the juries empannelled to decide questions in criminal jurisprudence, 
involving, as they do, the application of some of the most subtle and per- 
plexing principles of evidence, will always be unanimous? And yet they 
must be so. But they cannot always be unanimous and, at the same 
time, individually conscientious in their opinion: there must often be 
a difference of opinion among them. Some must sacrifice their convic- 
tions to the opinion of others: the minority must often give way to the 
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majority ; and, in doing so, they violate the oath which they have taken, 
and, besides, do an injustice to the prisoner. An English jury may be 
equally divided upon the question of a prisoner's guilt or innocence, 
and it then becomes a matter of firmness, determination, and physical 
strength—amight against right. Six of the jury may be convinced of the 
prisoner’s innocence ; but through physical wéakness, pressing business 
calling for immediate personal attention, or a desire to get rid of what 
is always regarded as a disagreeable task, they may be compelled to set 
aside all considerations for the prisoner, and give way to the opinion of 
their co-jurors in order that a verdict may be returned, and themselves 
set at liberty to attend to their own concerns. This must often be the 
case. It is scarcely a matter for wonder that it should be so; but 
still the fact remains that the jurors who have succumbed have violated 
their oath, and done the. prisoner an injustice. It matters not whether 
the prisoner be guilty or innocent, nor whether the jurors who give way 
be right or wrong in their conclusion, for that conclusion is formed to 
the best of their judgment and ability—it is a conscientious one; but, 
by sacrificing it to that of others, they have failed to perform the duty 
imposed upon them as, in the sight of Heaven, they swore it would be 
performed. 

By the Scotch law, on the other hand, no individual member of a 
jury need be in any way influenced by the conclusion arrived at by his 
co-jurors. Every man is free to form his own opinion, and having 
recorded his opinion—whether rightly or wrongly arrived at—he con- 
scientiously discharges the duty which he has sworn to perform. A 
Scotch jury can scarcely ever be equally divided, because, their number 
being fifteen, there must ever be a majority one way or other, unless in 
the very unlikely case of five being for a verdict of “guilty,” five for 
a verdict of “not proven,” and five for a verdict of “not guilty.”"* The 
absurdity of the English law, and the wisdom and expediency of the 
Scotch law, in this respect, are so very apparent that I cannot see how 
the former could ever have been brought into existence, or at all events 
continued for such a length of time as it has been. The only circum- 
stance in its favour is that the verdict expresses the opinion of a larger 
number of persons, and is therefore more likely to be correct; but this 
advantage is more apparent than real, for we know that unanimity must 
often be gained by individual sacrifice. 

Again, an English jury must return a verdict of either guilty or not 
guilty. There is no intermediate verdict which can be returned. Here, 
also, the Scotch law has an advantage. It is perfectly possible, and 
often happens, that the evidence adduced is deficient in only one or two 
minute circumstances clearly to prove the prisoner’s guilt ; but, being de- 
ficient in these, a verdict of guilty cannot be returned. There is no moral 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt ; but a link being wanting in the legal chain 


* I am not aware of such a division ever having occurred ; but, suppose it were 
to occur, there would still be a majority for the prisoner's discharge. 
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which connects the prisoner with the crime charged against him, he is 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, and to be set at liberty. In sucha 
case he cannot be declared guilty ; but the evidence shows that he is not 
altogether innocent—at least, his innocence is rendered doubtful. The 
jury believe him to be guilty, although the evidence will not warrant a 
verdict of guilty. In such a case an English jury would either declare 
him not guilty, which is equivalent to saying they believe him to be 
innocent ; or they would allow their belief that he is morally guilty to 
overweigh the doubt caused by the deficiency in the evidence, and return 
a verdict accordingly. If they followed the former course they would 
declare the prisoner innocent when they believed him to be guilty ; 
while, if they followed the latter, they would deprive him of the 
benefit of the doubt, and set at naught the grand principle of our 
criminal jurisprudence, that when there is a doubt it must be put to 
the credit of the accused, for it is better that a thousand criminals should 
escape, than that one man who is innocent should suffer. 

The Scotch law, however, provides a middle course, which the jury 
may take. They may, in such a case, return a verdict of “not proven,” 
which means simply that there is a doubt of the prisoner’s guilt—a link 
wanting to complete the chain of evidence against him—and that they 
have given him the benefit of the doubt. No punishment is inflicted ; 
but he does not go forth to the world with a legal declaration of his 
innocence. In England, the man who is declared innocent is placed 
on the same footing with the man about whose guilt there is no moral, 
but only a legal, doubt. In Scotland, on the other hand, the innocent 
man is declared innocent, while the other only escapes by what has 
been termed “a loophole of the law.” 

It is objected, however, that the middle verdict allowed by the 
Scotch law provides a means of escape to prisoners whose guilt has been 
clearly proved, but who have the good-fortune to be tried by a tender- 
hearted jury. This objection, I am inclined to think, is entitled to very 
little weight, for it would be a very exceptional jury that would return 
a verdict of “not proven,” if they were of opinion that the prisoner’s 
. guilt had been clearly substantiated. No doubt there are many such 
‘“‘tender-hearted ” men ; but the results of the Scotch system afford no 
grounds for doubting its wisdom. 
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Tuts notice, be it frankly said at starting, is not meant for those who 
know of painting more than the writer thereof: it is rather designed 
to give to those who did not see this year’s Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy a fair notion of its contents, and to recal to the minds of 
such as have loitered in Trafalgar Square with no. purpose of definite 
study the best things which were then before their eyes. 

Lacking what are called “sensation pictures,” the Exhibition was 
by no means wanting in works of true interest. Though certain of 
the older Aecademicians occupied perhaps too much of the line, and 
though with the hanging fault must every year be found by somebody, 
there was yet room on the walls of the eastern side of our National 
Gallery for many of the greatest productions of the greatest living 
painters. Glancing round at this year’s collection, it was evident that 
the most famous and familiar names were not missing; that Landseer, 
Linnell, Stanfield, Millais, and O’Neil were there to instruct or to 
please. 

We stop first before No. 3, a work of V. Prinsep’s, called 
“ Berenice.” The subject is suggested by Browning’s poem, “A Toccata 
of Galuppi’s.” It is a Venetian woman, with the warm gold hair of 
Titian’s beauties; who stands before us. These are the lines from Mr. 
Browning, quoted by the artist : 

‘*Is a lady, such a lady, hands so white and lips so red ; 


On the neck the small head buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed, 
O’er the breast’s superb abundance,” 


The poet’s bell-flower simile is well carried out by Mr. Prinsep. - It 
is indeed a “small head buoyant,” and further reference to the de- 
scription of the Venetian women in the gay times of Venice will show 
how truthful is the entire portrait. There is an earthiness, a sensuous- 
ness, in the beauty, such as may well have caused Galuppi’s mel- 
ancholy listener to ask: ‘“ What of soul was left, I wonder, when the 
kissing had to stop?” And he was right in his sad reflection: ‘ Dust 
and ashes! Dead and done with! Venice spent what Venice earned !” 

No. 13—*“ My Second Sermon ”—a companion to Mr. Millais’s last 
year’s picture, is to be noted for the excellence of the child’s attitude 
and expression. The long and tedious discourse has had its effect on 
the mind of the little girl who, a year ago, was so wonderingly listen- 
ing. Her eyes are closed now; the hands are still; the very legs 
seem to sleep in their close-fitting stockings. Technical qualities of 
handling and of colour are all that can be desired. 
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Mr. Armitage’s “ Ahab and Jezebel” (No. 15) is not fairly dismissed 
with a brief remark. An ambitious and dignified work, which must 
have its abiding interest, it deserves closer study and longer con- 
sideration than loungers about the Academy would be disposed to 
give to it. It combines the breadth of the older historic style with 
the detail which reigns in the best pictures of to-day. 

“A Fern-Gatherer of the West Highlands” (No. 19), by R. Herd- 
man, is more easily understood and far more readily admired. The 
pretty Scotch face with dark blue eyes, whose tender expression “ fills 
the silence like a speech,” will not escape the notice of the most listless 
observer ; and it is a face that improves on acquaintance. The depth 
of poetic feeling in the young girl’s countenance wins greatly on the 
beholder. It is a picture of innocent childhood that has yet to learn 
how trust may be misplaced, and confidence abused. 

The painter of “‘ Eastward, Ho!” has been, as we think, this year, 
very successful in the unassuming but pleasing picture called ‘‘ Awake” 
(No. 29)—a mother with her child in her arms. An older subject could 
not, perhaps, have been chosen ; but its treatment is so good as to justify 
the choice. 

“ Haymakers,” by J. Linnell, senior, is a sunny picture ; otherwise it 
is not remarkable. 

No. 51—“ La Gloria,” a Spanish wake, by J. Phillips, R.A—is a 
well chosen subject, very finely treated. The canvas glistens with gay 
colours, gay costumes, and brightest faces. 

Mr. A. Hughes, one of the most original painters of the day, preaches 
a sermon on this text, supplied by John Keats : 


‘* Heard melodies are sweet, but those.unheard 
Are sweeter . . . 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 


The figures composing this “Music Party”’(No. 62) have the merit 
of refinement. If they lack vigour, they do not lack delicacy. The 
harmony of colour pervading the picture is to be noticed. 

Mr. Clarkson Stanfield’s “ New Stone—Plymouth Sand” is chiefly 
remarkable for the freshness of the foam that dashes over the rock. 


** How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall !” 
is the motto chosen by Mr. Martineau, for the picture of a noble dame. 
It seems to us, however, that there is more stateliness than sweetness 
in the look of the high-born woman. 

A. Elmore, R.A., has painted a picture of sentiment in No. 100— 
“Within the Convent Walls.” A nun is pacing the garden paths, 
dissatisfied, we assume, with her condition. The eye is sorrowful ; but 
in the weakness of the mouth the face fails, and. we find it difficult 
to discern what the expression really means. We cannot look for, 
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‘wé cannot hope to find, in every artist, howsoever gifted, the intensity 
which we admire in Mr. Millais. Just where “The Vale of Rest” was 
strong, “ Within Convent Walls” is,feeble; yet is it, in some respects, 
a clever and an interesting picture. 

Though we may admire Mr. P. F. Poole’s “Greek Peasants” (No. 
114), the want of distinctness in the landscape will probably be per- 
ceived. 

We come now to that which we must deem the most charming, 
though far from the most ambitious, work in the Exhibition—the 
Jacobite girl, “ Charlie is my Darling,” of Mr. Millais. The young 
lady is dressed in a riding-habit, with a white cockade in her hat, and 
a medallion hung about her neck ; and she is standing on the top of 
some old stone mounting-steps. Her whip is in her hand, and she is 
drawing her glove on. Is she running a risk in going out with the 
cockade? Or is it that she starts upon some special errand for her 
lover? In her face there are the signs of a quiet resolution to do 
something ; in her mouth and eyes there is a perfect coherence of sen- 
timent. The girl is generous, tender, and true; resolute, and faithful 
unto death. The longer we look at the picture, the more are we struck 
with the intensity of the expression : it is the height of womanly courage, 
willing to do or die. A face, indeed, 

‘* To lose youth for, to occupy age 

With the dream of!” 

In the painting, there is no device of colour or trickery of attitude to 
demand attention. The singular straightness of the figure, placed on 
the top of the mounting-steps may for a moment strike, but it does 
not keep, the eye. It is the wonderful depth of expression—sweet and 
strong, but for a time enigmatical—in the fresh young face, that fixes 
the gaze of the beholder, that makes the work seem prominent from any 
part of the room and that stamps it on the mind so forcibly. 

“ From Under the Sea” is the name of one of Mr. Hook’s most im- 
portant works (No. 146)—navvies making a tunnel close to the shore. 
The good green water, and bold rocks, are rendered with a full mea- 
sure of the artist’s habitual success. 

In an every-day subject, Mr. Ballantyne has found fit occupation 
for his brush. “The Last New Novel” (No. 155) is the picture of a 
pretty girl whose attention is absorbed by the book in her hands. The 
young lady has thrown herself back in her chair, and the morning 
would seem to be before her for a long spell of novel-reading, which 
she ig evidently resolved to enjoy. 

R. Leche, in the “Blooming Heather” (No. 158), has charmingly 
shown the many shades of colour in fern, and heather, and broom. 

“ Man Proposes, God Disposes” is the moral saying which serves 
for title of Sir Edwin Landseer’s chief work (No. 163); “ Polar Bears’’ 
is the name by which simple visitors to the Academy prefer to call it. 
Thick clouds, and- ice, and blinding snow, are painted with great fidelity ; 
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and the bears, of course, are perfect. It is long since Sir Edwin Landseer 
has sent to the Academy a picture so entirely worthy of him. 

Mr. J. Archer has won many admirers by No. 178—“ How the 
Little Lady stood to Velasquez.” 

Mr. T. Faed has found a congenial and homely subject in “ Our 
Washing-day.” The attitude of the principal figure is conventional ; 
but the face is very pleasant. 

“Dante in Exile,” save perhaps the famous “ Procession of Cimabue,” 
is Mr. Leighton’s greatest work. ‘To the poet’s words the painter keeps 
close. Here is the text of his mournful sermon (Carey’s Translation) : 

“‘ Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savour is of others’ bread ; 
How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs. But what shall gall thee most 
Will be the worthless and vile company 
With whom thou must be thrown into these straits,” 


Dante, exiled from Florence, wanders through the palace of his patron, 
the Prince of Verona. In that palace are gathered together the painters 
and the sculptors who were famous in the earlier years of the fourteenth 
century ; there, too, are gathered courtiers, jesters, beautiful women. 
These can endure patronage ; it is, indeed, pleasing to them, but to 
Dante it is very galling; so galling that he shows his distaste of it 
by a haughty bearing which loses for him the favour of his protectors. 
The character of his life—rigid, austere, and iniserable—is expressed in 
his sad anxious face. The studious painting of the picture should be 
noticed—Dante’s care-worn countenance and blue-white hands.’ 

Another picture by Mr. Leighton will next claim our notice— 
No. 217, “ Orpheus and Eurydice.” The figures are powerfully drawn. 
The face of Eurydice expresses more the expectation of denial than the 
hope that a passionate appeal will prevail. In the face of Orpheus there 
is a regret that may even now lead tothe breaking of his resolution. 
He repels Kurydice’s petition, but it has cost him a struggle to do so; 
and the struggle may have to be renewed. 

Why Mr. Dobson’s picture of a girl reading her. Bible (No 265) 
should be called ‘“‘ Morning” we do not know. The name may indicate 
that she is engaged in the performance of a-morning duty ; or it may 
be the morning of life that the artist seeks to represent. The work, 
in nowise remarkable, is yet pleasant and pretty. 

Miss Mutrie’s “Spring Flowers” deserve a careful examination. 

“Leisure Hours,” by Mr. Millais, shows us two children sprawling 
on the carpet. The girl with the primroses in her hand is the more 
attractive of the two. 

“The Lost Sheep,” by W. J. Webb (No. 312), is one of the notablest 
works in this years Exhibition. The shepherd has found, after weary 
steps, the sheep that was lost. He carries it tenderly on his shoulder. 
The sun is setting. On the furthest hills there is the evening ylow 
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of violet and rose. On the near rocks of the desert the sun’s rays 
are thrown. They are thrown on the brambles and the weeds that 
grow up between the stones, on the shepherd’s robe, and on his many- 
coloured turban, on the thick wool of the sheep that rests upon his 
shoulders, on the staff and on the tired hands that clasp it. The 
attitude of the man who drags his homeward way, slowly and painfully 
from the stony places of the wilderness, is seen at once to be natural. 
The details of the work have been duly attended to, and the local 
colouring is excellent. It is the end of a hot day in the East, very 
forcibly painted. 

There is much to interest and much to admire in Mr. P. F. Poole’s 
picture, “ Lighting the Beacon on the Coast of Cornwall at the appear- 
ance of the Spanish Armada ;” the hurried preparation for the sight 
which should meet the Spaniards— 


‘Cape beyond cape, in endless range, the twinkling points of fire.” 


No. 326—‘ Doctors Differ’—is the clever work of a rising man, 
Mr. H, S. Marks. It is marked by a certain mannerism which does 
not add to, but which happily cannot hide, the undoubted humour 
of the piece. ; 

Mr. Harrison has taken for a subject Charles Kingsley’s well-known 
song of the “The Three Fishers.” He has not shown much strength, 
we think, in the treatment of it ; though the position of the man who is 
stretched out on the sand in the foreground may be deemed good. 

A. Rankley has painted a picture of interest in No. 347—‘The 
Doctor’s Coming.” A gipsy child has been taken ill in the tent by 
the roadside. There is an eager expectation of the doctor’s coming. 
The anxious face of the mother, whose eyes are strained to catch the 
earliest glimpse of the looked for figure, is very admirable. 

No. 366—“The Pyramids,” by E. Walton, as seen from the plain 
where the Israelites gathered together, previous to their leaving the 
land of Egypt—is perhaps, chiefly remarkable for the violent colours 
of the sky from the horizon to the sky’s centre. We say, so often, 
when we see a burning sky upon the canvass, that its colours can 
never be natural; while probably they are not fiercer than those we 
see at sundown, day after day, in summer. The glow of Southern 
skies may, after all, be painted by Mr. Walton with perfect fidelity. 

A devout and earnest work is No, 384—*“Then by a Sunbeam I 
will Climb to Thee”-—Evening prayer in a country Church, the sun- 
light streaming through the open door-way. 

Mr. G. F. Watts shows us what many will deem the prettiest face 
on the Academy’s walls. “ Choosing” is the portrait of a young girl who 
is making a chvice of flowers, rare or simple. She is herself, indeed, a 


‘* Queen of the rose-bud garden of girls.”’ 


The face, we doubt not, was recognized by many who stood before it. As 
a picture it is lovely ; as a portrait, perfect. 
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F. Goodall’s “ Messenger from Sinai at the Wells of Moses” is a 
most noteworthy painting. Accurate drawing, close study of detail, 
and appropriate colour, mark this work. Sober judgment and know- 
ledge have guided aright the curming brush. 

“Cornish Miners Leaving Work” (No. 445) is, we think, Mr. Hook’s 
best picture this year; clever and interesting as are others of his. 


‘* Therefore, out of thy long-experienced time 
Give mé some present counsel,” 
are the words spoken to Friar Laurence by Juliet in her time of anxious 
trial. F. W. Topham, junior, has founded a picture upon them. Anxiety 
is perhaps insufficiently expressed. Juliet’s is a pretty, a trustful, almost 
a childish face ; and there is more confidence than doubt in her dark 
blue liquid eyes. ' 

“Going to Mass—Eau Bénite,” is a pleasant picture ; and Mr. Field’s 
“Water Lilies” are very beautifully drawn ; but we must hasten on to 
No. 569—* Massa, in the Bay of Naples,” by J. Brett. The painter of 
the “Val D’Aosta” is here with added power; with a touch perhaps 
scarcely so elaborate, but even more refined, than of old. Cliffs and 
sky are admirable, and worthy of careful remark ; but we should look 
most at the sea, with its ceaseless flow of cool and silvery ripples. 
Words to describe it are wanting. In its just ruffled calmness, the 
painter’s strength may be seen ; excellent is the suggestion of the light 
breeze that passes over and plays with its surface. 

We need make no mention of the very numerous portraits in the 
South Room. The principal pictures in the Exhibition have been 
briefly noticed. A more detailed account is not now required. "What 
has been said here will, it is hoped, suffice to remind the reader of 
the best things he may have seen this season in the great collection 
in Trafalgar Square.* 


T. F. W. 
* This paper, had it been possible, would have appeared two months ago. 
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A STORY OF OXFORD IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


(Continued from Page 483.) 


BOOK IV. 
THE MYSTERY OF GREYSTONE MANOR. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


‘* Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Ir was autumn, and the golden sunlight of September was sleeping 
calm and bright upon the walls and trees of Greystone Manor in Berk- 
shire. The long gray front of the Manor House looked out upon the 
scene, through its heavy mullioned windows, coldly and calmly ; not a 
sound was heard about the building, not even in the north wing, covered 
with the sombre ivy which climbed to the quaint chimneys, and where 
the jackdaws made their citadel. The large court-yard was silent and 
deserted, no clattering of hoofs nor ringing of bits and bridles aroused 
the dumb echoes; but grass grew here and there among the broken 
flag-stones, and a wild vine clambered up the rough masonry of the 
southern wall. All, too, was still in the avenue of elm trees which stood 
at one side of the house. There the leaves were beginning to lose the 
the soft green hues of summer, and to look like hangings of crimson and 
gold in the September sunbeams. The rooks, which had made a colony in 
the elms from time immemorial, were away in the pasture lands ; and so 
all was still as a city of the dead about the domain of Greystone Manor. 
Late in the day, when the declining sun flooded the west front of the 
building in crimson lustre, a traveller mounted on a serviceable, though 
not graceful, horse, rode slowly towards the gates of the Manor. The 
horseman carried a valise strapped behind him, and the travel-stained 
and weary condition of his horse seemed to indicate that he had travelled 
far. He looked curiously at the house and the surrounding objects, as he 
approached with slackened bridle and at a walking pace, and murmured 
to himself: ‘So. this is to be my home for a season, where I am to be 
purged of my errors by precept and example. Well, be it so, I shall at 
least be safe in this seclusion, and may with care pursue those studies, 
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and prepare the writings, which I may not do safely elsewhere.” So 
murmuring, Anthony Dalaber rang the bell of the court-yard, which 
sounded with a deep and sonorous clang, and re-echoed long through the 
lonely buildings. 

Simon Dalaber, the uncle and guardian of the Oxford student, had 
heard with the greatest indignation of his kinsman’s heretical tenets ; 
he had even threatened to deliver him up to the Bishop of Lincoln, who 
suggested to the Cardinal that all the Christian Brotherhood should be 
visited with severe punishment, and that a few of the chief agitators, such 
as Garret, Dalaber, and Clarke, should be burned as wholesome examples. 
The public penance at Oxford had somewhat mollified Simon Dalaber’s 
resentment ; and though his nephew firmly refused to declare his recanta- 
tion of the Reformed faith, yet the uncle believed that time and careful 
teaching would eradicate the errors of youth and inexperience, and that 
his kinsman would come out of the furnace like refined gold, doubly 
pure and valuable. Finding, however, that his own animated attacks 
on the Lutheran heresy were not so successful as he expected, and 
judging that violent measures would only render his nephew obstinate, ; 
he determined on a measure which he imagined to be most wise and 
politic. This was to send Anthony Dalaber to the house of Sir Raymond 
Faber, a knight of good family, and strict Roman Catholic principles, 
who had been in youth indebted for certain money advances to Simon 
Dalaber, in return for which, and other favours, he could command a 
kind welcome and careful attention to his kinsman. The uncle judged 
that the strict and regular religious habits pursued at Greystone Manor, 
the influence of Sir Raymond Faber, and of his father confessor, who 
lived with him, perhaps, too, the society of Mistress Faber, the knight's 
only daughter, might tend to preserve Anthony Dalaber from the 
excitement and dangers of polemical discussion which had gone so far 
to shake his faith in the religion of his fathers. Preceded, therefore, 
by letters of introduction, which explained to Sir Raymond, though not 
fully, the state of the case, and recommending quiet influence and a 
feigned ignorance of his errors, Anthony Dalaber arrived at the gate of 
Greystone Manor. 

Sir Raymond Faber gathered little from his friend’s letters as to the 
errors of his guest, but rather suspected some youthful excesses which 
were to be atoned for by quiet and seclusion ; for Simon Dalaber had 
touched lightly on the subject of heresy, fearing that it might bring 
misfortune upon his kinsman whom he really liked and admired, in spite 
of his stern and cold outward demeanour. 

The echoing clang of the bell had died away, and Anthony Dalaber 
was growing impatient of the long delay which followed, when steps 
were heard slowly advancing across the court-yard, the gate was thrown 
back upon its creaking hinges, and an old serving-man appeared, shad- 
ing his eyes from the sun, and scrutinizing the traveller with curious 
attention. 
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“Will you take my horse, good fellow,” said Dalaber, “and guide 
me to the presence of Sir Raymond Faber ?” 

“That will I, master,” answered the old man in a voice which 
creaked like the court-yard gate. ‘You are the Oxford scholar, I 
warrant me, whom we were told to expect. But follow me, sir, and I'll 
see that your horse is well sorted anon.” 

Dalaber dismounted, and bearing his valise in his hand, followed the 
old domestic across the yard, and through a low door which admitted 
them into a maze of long stone passages, dimly lighted at intervals by 
narrow slits in the solid masonry of the walls. At length, after ascend- 
ing a flight of stone steps, they entered a large hall on the oaken walls 
of which hung a few pieces of rusty armour, some hunting spears, and 
the antlers of several stags. Several doors opened from the hall, and 
through one of these Dalaber was conducted into the presence of Sir 
Raymond Faber. The room in which the young scholar found himself 
was a library, wainscoated with black oak, a long book-case laden with 
works, chiefly consisting of divinity, filled one side of the room, and the 
opposite wall was decorated with several grim pictures which seemed to 
frown from their ponderous frames. At the upper end of the room, near 
the wide hearth, stood a man of some sixty years, tall and dignified in 
stature, and possessing a handsome though somewhat melancholy cast 
of features. His eyes were gentle and sad in their expression, and his 
mouth showed weakness and indecision. Sir Raymond Faber looked 
up from the book which he was reading when Dalaber’s presence was 
announced, and advanced to meet him with an easy and dignified 
manner, saying, as he returned Dalaber’s bow: “ You are most welcome 
to my house, Master Dalaber, and I trust that the seclusion of Grey- 
stone Manor will not prove too irksome to.the gay spirits of an Oxford 
student.” 

Dalaber hastened to assure his host that rest and retirement were far 
more congenial to his present taste than mirth or excitement. 

“Tn that case,” said Sir Raymond, “you have chosen well ; here we 
are studious for lack of more exciting pursuits, and because, to speak truth, 
I care little for the hunting-field and its society.” 

“ And that’s true, i’faith,” said a voice beside them. “ Your brother, 
Sir Mordaunt Faber, who fought at Flodden, was another kind of man. 
He could ne’er have let the deer range at will through the woods, and 
not bend so much as a cross-bow against them. It was but last night 
that I saw the finest buck that I have marked these ten months, stand- 
ing within half a bow-shot of me, and yet—” 

“Prithee, peace, good Peter Vance,” said Sir Raymond to the old 
servitor who had conducted Dalaber to the room, “we know your love 
of field sports, and your regret for my degeneracy ; but it cannot be 
mended, so spare us further words on the matter.” 

“Well, well,” muttered the old man, as he placed a flask of wine and 
other refreshments on the table, and turned to quit the room, “things 
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were different when I was younger, and carried a pike under Sir 
Mordaunt’s banner at Flodden; but there’s no life in the old tree 
now-a-days, along of those weary books.” And thus muttering to 
himself, Peter Vance disappeared. 

“Master Dalaber,” said Sir Raymond, with graceful courtesy, “I 
pray you to partake of some refreshment after your journey, which 
must needs have been long. I trust,” he added, as Dalaber seated 
himself at the table, “that your kinsman, Simon Dalaber, is well.” 

“My kinsman is well,” replied Dalaber, “but somewhat anxious 
for some merchant ships which have not been yet heard off.” 

“This is evil news,” said the knight, “ but has your kinsman visited 
the shrine of Our Lady at Walsingham ;* ’tis said there is marvellous 
virtue there.” 

“In truth I know not, Sir Raymond,” answered Dalaber, scarcely 
concealing the smile which the question called forth ; “ but, doubtless, 
a few days will decide whether he must expect the worst or no.” 

A servant soon after entered the room, under whose guidance Dalaber 
sought the apartment prepared for him, in order to change his travelling- 
dress, and prepare to meet the knight’s household in fitting apparel. 
The chamber was very remote from the library, and they ascended 
many flights of broad stairs guarded by heavy balustrades of oak, 
upon which were placed carved figures of knights and warriors armed 
with sword and lance, and standing in the attitude of attack and 
defence. At length, when they had passed along a gallery, the lofty 
windows of which were shrouded by ivy, the servant halted before a 
door curiously covered with antique carving, and throwing it open, 
informed Dalaber that this was his destined chamber. The young 
scholar looked curiously round the room, and found that it was of 
considerable size, and far more lofty than such chambers were then 
usually constructed ; the walls, like those of the hall and library, were 
of black oak, somewhat worm-eaten and damp in appearance, which, 
confirmed Dalaber’s opinion that he was in the north wing of the 
building, which was usually uninhabited. A large fire burned in the 
cavernous chimney, and threw its ruddy light over the room which was 
otherwise somewhat gloomy. The windows opened from the floor of 


the room, and communicated with a long stone terrace without, which — 


as far as Dalaber could discover, extended along the whole side of the 
wing in which his chamber was situated. The terrace was damp and 
moss-grown, and its masonry seemed in several places to be crumbling 
away from age and damp. A hasty glance at the furniture satisfied 
Dalaber that it would suit his taste and habits very well: a massive 


* Cardinal Wolsey went on a pilgrimage to the Virgin’s Shrine at Walsingham, 
in Norfolk, August 1517. In September 1513, immediately after Flodden, Queen 
Catherine concludes a letter to the King thus: ‘‘ And with this I make an ende, 
praying God to send you home shortly, for without this no joye here can be 
accomplished ; and for the same I pray, and now go to Our Lady at Walsingham.” 
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antique table was placed near the window, and was well supplied with 
writing materials. The chairs and a settle which stood near the fire 
were all of oak, and quaintly covered with devices, partly heraldic, and 
partly ecclesiastical. The bed was large, and so thickly shrouded in 
dark-coloured drapery as to give it almost a funereal appearance. One 
peculiarity in this chamber escaped Dalaber’s notice till he was about to 
leave it, after completing his simple toilet ; he then noticed that a sort 
of covered gallery traversed two sides of the rvom, close under the rocf, 
which gallery was supported by two massive wooden pillars, and was 
fenced in by a close wooden trellis-work which seemed intended to hide 
the interior of the room from an oceupant of the gallery, but to allow 
sounds to find free access to the ear. Dalaber could perceive no 
entrance to the gallery, either inside the room or in the corridor with- 
out, so, supposing that it was accessible through some secret staircase, 
the young scholar retraced his steps to the hall with some difficulty, 
and was ushered into a long dining-hall, where the evening meal was 
prepared. Here Dalaber found Sir Raymond Faber, who, after inquiring 
whether all his wishes had been attended to, said, as a rustling sound 
was heard at a side door of the hall: “And now, Master Dalaber, let 
me introduce you to my daughter, Evelyn Faber.” 

Dalaber turned and found himself standing before a young girl 
whose tall and graceful form was slightly bent in acknowledgment of 
the scholar’s bow. Evelyn Faber had not yet seen the roses blossom 
on her twentieth birth-day, yet there was nothing of the timid and 
awkward country maiden in her manner, which, if it had a fault, seemed 
to Dalaber’s eyes to be too haughty and queen-like. Now, as she turned 
for a moment towards the window, where the western sun was pouring 
an amber flood of light upon the stone pavement, Dalaber saw that 
she was beautiful, far more so than the few Court ladies whom the 
scholar had seen in London and Windsor, and more closely resembling 
that shadowy image of ideal loveliness which Dalaber, like most other 
men, had treasured up in his imagination. Evelyn Faber’s face was as 
fair as the lily with whose paleness her cheek might vie, there was a 
look of lofty and statuesque beauty about her every feature which told 
more than all the blazonry of the heralds that she came of a long and 
illustrious ancestry. Her large hazel eyes were full of gentleness and 
liquid beauty, though something of sadness seemed buried in their dark, 
still depths, and the golden masses of her light-brown hair were rippling 
into the sun-lit hues of evening as she stood full in the amber stream 
of the September sun-set. -Anthony Dalaber was still gazing with timid 
earnestness at the beautiful being so suddenly presented to him, when 
another guest entered the hall with a noiseless step, and, approaching 
Dalaber, was introduced to him by the knight as Father Vivian, the 
Chaplain of the household. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
‘* Cujus rei libet simulator ac dissimulator.” 
SALLUST. 

Tue first evening at Greystone Manor passed away. Evelyn Faber 
retired soon after the evening meal was concluded, though not before 
she had proved to Dalaber that she possessed that excellent thing in 
woman—a soft and musical voice. Sir Raymond now seemed to delegate 
the chief task of conversation to Father Vivian, in whose presence the 
knight seemed to take almost a secondary position, saying but little, 
and that only in agreement with, or confirmation of, the priest’s words. 
Dalaber quickly perceived that Vivian was a man of no common 
order of mind; his conversation embraced a vast field of subjects, on 
all of which he spoke with the ease and confidence of one to whom 
all their bearings were familiar. Unlike many of his order, whose 
thoughts and feelings were warped by the dogmata of their faith, or the 
solitude of their lives, Father Vivian had clearly read extensively far 
beyond the boundary at which many excellent scholars had stopped 
short. His manner, too, was eminently striking, and at a stranger's 
first interview very prepossessing. His voice was deep, rich, and 
musical, and he possessed the rare accomplishment of modulating its 
tones in harmony with the parts and subjects of his discourse, and the 
character of his hearers. He seemed to be about forty years of age, 
his body was tall, well-shaped and muscular ; his face, too, was handsome, 
but it was the dark beauty of the night, cloudy and mysterious. The 
thin circle of hair which surrounded his shaven crown was black as jet, 
as also were the keen, lustrous eyes which often gleamed with other fires 
than those of holy enthusiasm or polemical eagerness. On the whole, 
Paul Vivian had much of the type of the warm and sunny South in his 
appearance ; but whence he derived his birth the priest never disclosed. 
His position in Sir Raymond Faber’s household was nominally that 
of Chaplain, but in secret and without ostentation he exercised an 
unbounded influence over the knight, whose mind had yielded to the 
ascendency of Vivian’s superior intellect and iron will, That the knight 
loved his clever confessor we may well doubt, that he feared him the 
haughty spirit of the Fabers would have indignantly denied ; but certain 
it is that Sir Raymond became daily more a puppet in the hands of 
Father Vivian, and sank deeper into the abyss of useless and weary 
study of the Romish polemics, with which the priest absorbed the 
mind of his gentle and kindly benefactor. The one object which kept 
Sie Raymond Faber from yielding entirely to the machinations of the 
priest, and becoming altogether a cypher in the home of his ancestors, 
was the presence of his daughter Evelyn. Her lovely form, and loving 
nature, the rare gifts of her cultivated mind, and the secret though 
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vigilant watch which she kept over her father’s welfare, made the 
knight still retain some of that self-respect and power of will which 
was fast sinking under the teaching of his wily chaplain. The relations 
existing between Father Vivian and Evelyn were not easily apparent 
to a mere spectator; outwardly the priest treated the daughter of his 
patron with the deepest respect, and with a courtly elegance of manner 
which had not been learnt within the walls of a convent ; he was always 
ready to render her assistance in her studies, for which his versatile 
genius and his extensive knowledge well fitted him. He could smooth 
away the difficulties of Virgil and Horace, and select the passages most 
suited to attract, by their great beauty, the wonder and delight of his 
pupil; he could recite, in rich and musical tones, the wondrous lines of 
Dante’s “Inferno,” and guide his pupil through the beauteous thoughts 
of Petrarch. Nor were the works of English writers neglected. Under 
Vivian's guidance, Evelyn Faber was introduced to the quaint beauties 
of Chaucer and Gower, and “The Pardoner’s Tale,” and the goodly 
company at the “Tabard Inn” were made familiar to her, as well as the 
graver pages of the “Confessio Amantis.” The priest was filled with 
genuine admiration for the rare qualities of Evelyn’s mind ; and if other 
feelings intruded themselves upon him, he was far too subtle to disclose 
them; he never uttered a word or threw out a hint which could offend 
the modesty or arouse the indignation of his pupil; to her his manner 
was one of deference and marked respect, very unlike the haughty tone 
of ascendency which he used to most others. And yet Evelyn Faber 
feared and shrank from this man instinctively, as we shudder at the 
beautiful sleeping serpent, because we know the deadly power of its 
fangs. Evelyn knew the priest’s power, and feared it; so that, while 
Sir Raymond trusted his daughter implicitly to the care of Father 
Vivian, believing ‘that his learning both in religious and secular matters 
would greatly benefit her, Evelyn avoided as much as possible the 
close union with the priest which their studies required, and never 
permitted Vivian to direct her reading unless in the presence of her 
tiring-woman, Bridget, who though deaf, served as a companion and 
perhaps a protector. 

The evening of Dalaber’s arrival passed away in conversation, in 
which the varied and brilliant qualities of Father Vivian were very 
conspicuous. At length the domestics assembled, headed by old Peter 
Vance, and Evelyn Faber also re-appeared to take part in the prayers 
which Father Vivian pronounced. Then Dalaber retired to his sleeping- 
chamber, and by the flickering fire which threw its spectral shadows 
around the gloomy oaken walls, he read the precious volume of God’s 
Word for which he had endured so much, and which he was obliged to 
guard so carefully. Then, weary with his journey, the scholar sought his 
bed and in his dreams was haunted by the charms of Evelyn Faber. 

Sir Raymond Faber had not deceived Dalaber when he told him 
that life at Greystone Manor was quiet and monotonous. There was 
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none of the activity of the large country-house, no out-door sports, nor 
athletic exercises. The knight passed most of each day in his study ; 
Evelyn occupied her own rooms which stood in the south wing of the 
mansion, and overlooked a small and beautiful flower-garden, which her 
care rendered a gem of bright-tinted beauty. Evelyn seldom left this 
side of the house during the day, except to attend the priest’s lessons 
in the scarlet chamber, a room situated mid-way between her own apart- 
ments and the great dining-hall. 

Father Vivian occupied a suite of rooms near the small chapel which 
formed part of the north wing ; they could be entered either from the 
long corridor leading past Dalaber’s room, or from a private stair-case 
which opened into the grounds of the mansion. The priest offered to 
assist the young scholar in his studies ; but this offer Dalaber declined on 
the plea that his present occupation needed only time and application. 
When not engaged over his books Dalaber wandered through the exten- 
sive grounds which extended for some considerable distance at the back 
of the house. Dalaber found everywhere marks of neglect: the trees 
grew in wild luxuriance, no pruning had lopped off the straggling 
branches, and in many places the undergrowth had become tangled in 
thickets almost impassable. This very wildness, however, was more 
pleasing to Dalaber than the trim, stiff gardens which he saw elsewhere, 
and often would he wander along the grass-grown paths beneath the 
bending branches of the larch and hazel, filled with thoughts of -his own 
hopes and fears, his dangerous position, and his friend’s untimely death ; 
and at times brighter fancies stole across his mind, and gladdened him 
for a brief space, like the sunbeams which break through angry clouds 
and then fade once more. There was one spot at some distance from 
the house, which was a favourite haunt with Dalaber. It could be 
approached by two paths, one winding from the house beneath dark 
avenues and wild thickly-wooded dingles, the other springing from a 
small stream which rose into view near the north wing. 

This favourite retreat was a small amphitheatre of smooth turf, shut 
in by the thickly interlacing branches of the trees on all sides, except 
where the two paths entered it under arches of natural trellis-work. 
Nature had done much for the beauty of the place, but Art had con- 
tributed towards it. On one side of the grassy carpet stood the remains 
of a grotto, built of rough gray stones, most of which had fallen from 
their places into a confused heap. Part of the grotto wall was stand- 
ing, however, and in the niche which it formed, stood a low stone seat, 
somewhat moss-grown, and in places carved by an unskilful hand. 

To this secluded spot Dalaber frequently wandered, and when the 
sunlight, struggling through the canopy of trees, played upon the green 
turf within the bower, Dalaber would recline in the soft light and 
read, or oftener still dream of bright futures which might never be. 
One day the scholar had advanced by the longer and more circuitous 
path to his favourite resting-place, and on reaching the opening in 
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the trees he perceived Evelyn Faber seated on the stone seat in the 
ruined grotto, her pensive eyes fixed, though somewhat dreamily, on a 
book which lay open upon her knees. At a short distance sat the 
faithful Bridget, upon a fragment of stone, busily engaged with her 
needle, and apparently quite unconscious of the scene around her. 
Dalaber had advanced so silently along the grass-grown path that 
Evelyn was not aware of his presence; a rustling in the boughs 
caused her to look up, and she beheld the young scholar standing 
before her. She started slightly and a faint blush, like the reflection 
of a rosy cloud, flitted over her face. 

“T trust, Mistress Evelyn, that I have not startled you by thus 
suddenly breaking in upon your solitude,” said Dalaber. 

“No, Master Dalaber,” answered Evelyn, “I am not so susceptible 
of fear. To say truth, I was more than commonly dull this morning, 
and finding that my efforts to appreciate my Virgil, were well nigh 
fruitless, I wandered to this favourite haunt of mine in hopes of finding 
inspiration.” 

“Such being the case, we have met here opportunely,” said Dalaber. 
“T, too, have taken a wondrous liking for this spot, and have marvelled 
whether there is not some legend connected with it and that ruined 
grotto ; surely so romantic a spot is not without its story.” 

“Oh, yes, this place has a story, and a true one, as I believe; but 
is it possible that neither my father nor the priest have told you of 
Gertrude’s Bower ?” ; 

“T have never heard the name till now,” said the scholar, “ but I 
would fain hear the story of Gertrude’s Bower, if I may crave so great 
a boon from you.” 

“T will tell you the legend willingly, Master Dalaber,” replied 
Evelyn ; and Dalaber forthwith reclined himself upon the turf, near 
the fair narrator, and as Evelyn fixed her eyes upon the green glade 
opening from the bower, Dalaber was able unseen to gaze more than 
once upon the lovely face of his companion, as she told him the legend 
of Gertrade’s Bower. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


‘* List to a tale of love.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


“ Neary a hundred years ago,” said Evelyn Faber, “ the lord of this 
estate was one Ralph Faber, about whom all accounts agree that he 
was cruel, passionate and unjust, and knew no law but his own will. 
His wife, who died early, left him two sons, Cyril and Reginald, and 
with that strange perversity which characterized him, Sir Ralph 
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loved his elder son Cyril passionately, perhaps because he partook of 
his own bad qualities; and treated Reginald, who was amiable and 
accomplished, with coldness and often with cruelty. They who told 
me the story gave many an instance of Sir Ralph’s vindictive 
temper; but the conclusion of the tale is sufficiently tragic without 
such scenes. Sir Ralph Faber became the guardian of a certain 
Lady Gertrude, whose rare beauty was as much the subject of most 
men’s praises, as the wealth which she would inherit was interesting 
in the eyes of her guardian. He at once determined that she should 
marry his eldest son Cyril. It chanced, however, that Reginald’s 
virtue and frank: manners were more acceptable to Gertrude than the 
soldierly phrases and unscrupulous talk of Cyril. So in time Reginald 
and Gertrude loved, and the jealous Ralph, guessing the danger 
which threatened his scheme, commanded Gertrude to marry his son 
Cyril at once, and without delay. The imperious command was dis- 
obeyed, and Sir Ralph, enraged at his ward’s refusal, imprisoned her 
in the north wing of the house yonder, and ordered Reginald to leave 
his home for a time. The wicked father and his no less wicked son 
thought that in time their plans must succeed; many were the con- 
sultations which they held, many the schemes which they determined 
on. ‘Their rage, therefore, may be easily imagined, when one day 
wandering to this spot, they saw the Lady Gertrude and Reginald 
together, and could overhear their plan for a speedy escape. The 
fury of Sir Ralph knew no bounds, and completely blinded his better 
sense. He rushed into the presence of the lovers, followed by his 
son, and confronted the astonished pair. Sir Ralph dashed forward, 
sword in hand, probably intending to strike his son, but in his blind 
fury he buried his weapon in the body of the unfortunate Gertrude, 
who died almost without a groan. Reginald, driven to fury by this 
cruel deed, drew his sword and attacked his father and brother with 
the utmost rage, and was soon stretched, dying, beside his betrothed, 
pierced by the swords of his nearest relatives. The murderers fled the 
country and died abroad, the estate passing to another branch of the 
family ; but ever since that memorable day this spot has been called 
‘Gertrude’s Bower,’ and her spirit haunts the scene of her former 
imprisonment, and visits those of her family or their friends who are 
threatened with any imminent danger. Such is the legend which I 
have heard.” 

“*Tis a sad story,” said Anthony Dalaber, when the fair Evelyn 
ceased ; “I marvel that you choose a spot so fraught with melancholy 
memories for your resting-place.” 

“T like to be melancholy at times,’ answered Evelyn, “it suits 
my humour well; my life has not taught me much mirth as yet. I 
like this place the best of all about this strange, neglected old estate, 
and one day perhaps I may meet the fair Gertrude herself, angry at my 
intrusion.” 
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“ But, seriously, Mistress Evelyn, do you believe in these legends of 
spirits?” asked Dalaber. ‘Think you, indeed, that we can return again 
to earth when once the silver cord has been loosed ?” 

“And why should I not believe it?” said Evelyn, suffering her 
lustrous melancholy eyes to rest for a moment on Dalaber’s face; “do 
we not know that the angels watch us and minister about us, and shield 
us from danger? Are we to believe so cruel a doctrine that those we 
love and lose see us no more? Rather do they not visit their own once 
more on earth, and cheer and aid them in distress and warn them of 
their danger ?” 

“It may be as you say,” answered Dalaber, more moved by the 
earnest tones of her musical voice, than by any real belief in her 
words; “but I fear it is but a poet’s dream, fondly cherished, but 
unreal. I was but lately speaking with Father Vivian on the question. 
And now that I have mentioned his name, Mistress Evelyn, can you 
tell me more of him? he is strangely mysterious in my eyes; whence 
comes he? why does he exercise such power over Sir Raymond’s 
mind ?” 

As Dalaber spoke thus he observed that Evelyn’s cheek grew deadly 
pale, and that she was much agitated. A shudder passed over her 
delicate frame, and a look, almost of horror, rose in her beautiful eyes, 
Mastering her emotion, however, by a strong effort, she answered: “I 
know little of the priest, few men do. He is clever, subtle, and—”’ 
She hesitated for an instant, and then exclaimed in a voice tremulous 
with emotion : “ Beware, oh! beware of him, Master Dalaber, for he is 
dangerous and cruel.” 

Dalaber’s quick eye had watched the agitation of his companion 
closely, and he knew that her words were not those of a passing fancy, 
but were caused by some deeply seated feeling of horror and apprehen- 
sion; that shudder, too, which caused Evelyn’s queenly head to tremble, 
that told its story very plainly. It was then, as Dalaber had more than 
once imagined ; this priest, so accomplished, so insinuating, so powerful 
in his influence, was no ascetic, no passionless monk, but a villain 
capable of the deepest wickedness, the blackest and most cowardly 
crimes.. More Dalaber dared not ask, for Evelyn rose and signed to 
her bower-woman to accompany her, and bidding Dalaber farewell for 
the present, passed away beneath the bending trees, whilst the young 
scholar left the place by another path. The birds sang and the leaves 
whispered, and Evelyn and Dalaber went their way, filled with their 
own thoughts, and all unconscious of the gaze of two fierce and keen 
eyes which watched them from a neighbouring thicket. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 
S. T. ConERIDGE. 

Lone did Anthony Dalaber think over his interview with Evelyn 
in Gertrude’s Bower. Her agitation at the mention of Father Vivian’s 
name had awakened Dalaber’s worst suspicions. He knew too well the 
lives which the monks, as a body, led; and his teaching, and the per- 
secution which he had suffered, led him to regard all of that body with 
distrust and hatred. Amid these thoughts, too, there gradually crept 
in the knowledge that he was living now for other aims than those 
which had hitherto animated him; though he yet as steadfastly as ever 
pursued his study in the Scriptures, and in such writings of the new 
Reformers as he could obtain, and himself wrote and circulated many 
treatises at Oxford and elsewhere, yet he felt that gradually growing up 
within him was a feeling which he had never before known. Brought 
up in a rude school, early exposed to all the dangers of Oxford, no mean 
dangers to a heretic, his heart had been often fired by enthusiasm and 
the noblest heroism, but by Yove never as yet. 

Now, at length, he felt a passion, all the more pure and powerful 
because the first, and he knew that Evelyn Faber’s lovely face was 
rising like a vision between him and the goal which he had deter- 
mined on. With all this came the cruel thought that his love was 
hopeless. What sympathy could there be between a beautiful girl— 
the heiress of an old and noble family, and one ever attached most 
strongly to Rome—and a poor struggling student whose learning and 
sorrows were his only heritage? Though his cloister-like seclusion had 
not made Dalaber rough or unmannerly, yet he knew that he pos- 
sessed few charms to captivate the eye. His pale, thin face his high 
smooth brow, the bright eager eyes, and the long dark hair, though 
calculated to arrest attention would probably excite little admiration. 
The firm well-formed mouth became the unflinching reformer, ready 
' to do and die for his faith, better than the lover, lisping soft words 
at the feet of his mistress; and yet Anthony Dalaber loved. That 
mysterious influence which we cannot analyze, coming and going so 
strangely, without law or rule, awakened by causes the most opposite, 
by tenderness, by scorn, by sympathy, by anger, this power was over 
the mind and senses of Anthony Dalaber, and he loved as man can 
only love once in his lifetime. But could he ever hope that Evelyn 
would feel more than an interest in his welfare? This was the thought 
which haunted him. One hope alone cheered him: if his suspicions 
about Father Vivian were true, he might protect Evelyn against the 
machinations of the priest, and thus at least secure her gratitude if he 
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could not gain her love; and this he determined to do. Henceforth 
he would watch the priest narrowly, and, without intruding himself on 
Evelyn’s confidence, he would strive to make her aware that he would 
defend her to the utmost of his power against her subtle foe. 

So time went on, and Dalaber and Evelyn were oftener together than 
formerly, for Sir Raymond Faber lived more than ever in seclusion; ill 
health contributing much to keep him in his chamber. In Evelyn’s 
presence, Anthony Dalaber, whose stern and unyielding character had 
brought upon him the bitter anger of the Oxford doctors, and whose 
unchanging asceticism had been the boast and admiration of his party, 
became gentle and soft-spoken, the slave of her who called herself his 
pupil. Whilst his scholarly lore enabled him to improve easily and 
quickly the naturally brilliant mind of Evelyn, her eyes, and the soft 
language which they spoke, taught the Oxford scholar lessons of which 
he had been hitherto ignorant. Of a truth, teaching is close akin to love- 
making, when the master is young and gentle and enthusiastic, and the 
pupil is passing fair.and kind and warm-hearted ; and so it was that, 
though they never spoke of love, they knew that they loved, and Dalaber 
felt that his homely garb and homely face were not despicable in the eyes 
of the high-born and lovely Evelyn Faber. During these interviews, too, 
Dalaber heard enough to convince him that all the suspicions which he 
entertained against Paul Vivian were but too well founded. To Evelyn, 
Dalaber confided the secret of his faith, and told the story of his troubles; 
and then, actuated by that burning zeal which inflamed all the early 
Reformers, he set himself to lead Evelyn from the Communion of Rome 
to the truths of the new religion. 

But here Dalaber found no easy task. A really conscientious woman 
is a more difficult convert than a man. She cannot argue so astutely, or 
reason so learnedly, but her faith supplies the place of logic, and her 
sincerity the place of learning. The young scholar found that Evelyn 
believed simply and fervently in the doctrines of her creed, and that 
althcugh she willingly allowed many imperfections, yet in the funda- 
mental tenets of Roman Catholicism she was firmly established. Dalaber, 
however, found his labour of conversion far more agreeable than any 
which he had yet attempted, nor did he despair of ultimate success. 
These pleasant interviews between the lovers, when they felt that a 
sympathy had sprang up between them which nothing could destroy, 
and when the hitherto lonely lives of each were being drawn together 
by a close and loving bond, were darkened by an evil and boding shadow 
which they knew not of. Scarcely ever were they free from the same 
dark cruel eyes which had watched their first interview at Gertrude’s 
Bower, and few were their words which escaped the jealous ears of 
Father Vivian ; and then the devil entered into his heart, as he entered 
into Judas of old, and he vowed the destruction of both those who had 
thus crossed his path, end ruined his schemes. He made this vow, and 
Paul Vivian was not a man to break such a bond. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. . 


‘« The earth hath bubbles as the water has,” 
** Macbeth.” 


Durine the time which he spent at Greystone Manor, and some 
considerable period had now passed since his arrival, Anthony Dalaber 
did not neglect the important duties which devolved upon him as one 
of the now scattered and broken body of Christian Brothers. He was 
enabled to hold communication with Garret and others of the Brother- 
hood, and occasionally met by appointment in some lonely spot near the 
Manor disguised emissaries of his party, many from abroad, who brought 
him tidings and works on divinity, and to whose care he entrusted 
letters and papers of his own. One circumstance gave Dalaber much 
uneasiness ; this was that, in spite of every precaution in securing his 
chamber-door when absent, several valuable papers in his own hand- 
writing, and relating to matters intimately connected with the Brother- 
hood, were removed. Dalaber in vain attempted to discover by what 
means his roum was entered ; his suspicions directed themselves towards 
a secret door, and on one occasion a faint sound in the gallery which 
ran beneath the roof of his chamber was followed by the sound as of 
a door carefully shut and fastened by a spring, but Dalaber’s efforts to 
discover the door, or any means of communication with the gallery, were 
fruitless. 

Another event, however, soon banished this thought from his mind. 
It was one of those strange and unaccountable phenomena which some- 
times occur in a life-time, and never fail to exercise a powerful influence 
over the mind of the beholder. 

One night, Anthony Dalaber was sitting alone in his chamber near 
the window which has already been described as opening to the floor, 
and communicating with an old and dilapidated stone terrace. The 
night was warm, and the full moon flooded the terrace with its wan 
beams. Dalaber had been reading long and earnestly, and was now 
resting thoughtfully with his head upon his hand, pondering over the 
events of the last four months, and thinking among other things of Lady 
Gertrude and her tragic fate. The whole story as he had heard it from 
Evelyn came vividly before him, and her concluding words came with 
strange distinctness to his recollection, when she had told him that. the 
spirit of the unfortunate Gertrude was wont to visit those of the house 
of Faber, or their friends who were threatened by any imminent danger. 
Dalaber smiled involuntarily as he recalled this scene, and then suffered 
his thoughts to run on, till he sat with his eyes closed and his face 
buried in his hands. He was roused by a faint rustling sound, and on 
raising his eyes to the window, he was astonished to see a female form 
standing on the terrace in the full lustre of the ghostly moonlight. 
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Dalaber’s lamp had burned low, and the white moonshine flooded the 
room, filling every corner with a weird unearthly light. Dalaber’s first 
impulse was to spring up and unfasten the window, but he remained 
still and watched the vision, or whatever else it was. The figure was 
that of a young and graceful maiden, dressed in long and flowing drapery 
of white, her feet and arms were bare, and the latter were crossed upon 
her bosom. Her long fair hair fell in rich masses about her shoulders, 
and her face, which Dalaber saw only for a moment, was deathly pale, 
very sad, and very beautiful, She stood for a moment opposite the win- 
dow, then raising her arms and-wringing her hands in an attitude of 
the wildest sorrow, she glided quickly along the terrace, and was gone. 

Dalaber though greatly astonished at this sight, and not thoroughly 
free from superstitious fears, was yet bold and dauntless. Hastily opening 
the window he leapt out upon the terrace, and gazing along the moon- 
lit way saw the same figure gliding on more slowly and using the same 
ominous gestures of distress. Dalaber advanced hastily along the broken 
terrace which seemed to totter beneath his tread, till suddenly he 
stumbled at the very brink of a chasm, where the crumbling masonry 
warned him to proceed no further; he rose from his perilous position, 
and saw the moonlight only softly sleeping on the empty terrace. 

Full of strange and agitating thoughts, the scholar returned to his 
chamber and tried to reason away the sight which he had seen. Could 
it be that his imagination, from dwelling on the story of Lady Gertrude, 
had conjured up the vision. But then how had he seen it again when 
hastening along the terrace? Next, his reason pointed to some human 
agency; but the state of the ruined terrace, as his experience had shown 
him, would not suffer a child even to cross beyond the spot where he 
had stumbled. How then could he account for the whole scene? Sleep 
overtook him while still pondering on the subject. 

The next day when walking with Evelyn Faber in a secluded path 
where the trees, now nearly bare of leaves, interlaced their branches over- 
head, Dalaber told the story of his nocturnal visitor. Evelyn listened 
with a pale and troubled face as Dalaber described the appearance of the 
spirit maiden, and then said with a tone of indescribable sadness : 

“ Without doubt you have seen the Lady Gertrude. Alas! her visits 
ever bode evil and misery. I remember well how they they told the 
tale of Clarence Faber who was slain at Bosworth, how his wife saw the 
same vision that you have seen, for three nights, and on the fourth came 
the news of her husband’s death. I fear for thee much, and yet I know 
not whence the danger comes.” : 

“ T care little whence it comes, or how fatally it menaces me,” answered 
Dalaber, laying his hand timidly on Evelyn’s white palm. “ If I could but 
hope ever to secure the love of one kind and pure heart ere ‘I go hence 
and be no more seen,’ I could willingly suffer all that they can inflict 
upon me, strong in my good cause and in the knowledge of that love. 
Evelyn, say now, ere we part, perhaps never to meet till the dark river 
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has been crossed and the bright land reached—say can you give a 
thought of love to one so lonely as I am, yet who is ready to live for 
his faith and for you, and who is ready too, if need be, to die for it 
and for you.” 

Her hand trembled for a moment in his, then clasped it with all the 
fervour of pure woman’s first love, that holiest of holy things which 
remains to remind us that in the beginning God made us but a little 
lower than the angels.” 

“Talk not of dying,” she said, as her beautiful eyes filled with tears, 
through which her loving looks shone like the summer sunlight through 
an ocean mist,—* talk not of dying, but live to know the truth and to 
teach it to others ; live for the truth, and—-for me.” 


Live! Ay, life is worth having indeed when such words as these 
are given to make men blessed. Duty bids men live, but for some 
natures duty is too cold a word, and sorrow or ruin or despair blot out 
the ideal law for ever. But Jove bids men live, and they live for ever, 
for love and human souls are alike immortal. 

Henceforth Dalaber would lead a new existence, no longer that of 
one labouring in dark places, one whose death would call forth no tear, 
whose success would but animate the spirits of a few religious enthusiasts. 
Now the future was sunny and strewn with flowers, now the pleasant 
places of the earth were before him, now he could labour, dare all, for 
his name and fame were dear to one woman on earth, and her love 
would henceforth be his guiding star. 

You worldings who are hardened and roughened by the rude contact 
with the grosser elements of the world, you who sneer at “affection 
that hopes and endures and is patient,” and who profess not to be- 
lieve in “the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion”—learn that 
it is your own hearts that are cold and selfish and incapable of love, 
and learn too that the world, bad as you say it is, has some good things 
in it ; and of these, be sure, the fairest and best and most priceless, is 
A WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Evelyn Faber’s heart, though it rejoiced in the happy conviction 
that she loved and was loved again, was yet saddened by a shadowy 
feeling of terror which she vainly tried to shake of. Her superstitious 
nature, taught by the lessons of those times, attached a far deeper im- 
portance to the visionary appearance which had haunted Dalaber than 
did the young scholar himself. In her mind the appearance of this 
spirit had ever been joined with some tale of misfortune impending over 
her house, and she knew too well the character of Dalaber’s pursuits, 
and the keen scrutiny of Vivian, not to dread danger from that quarter. 
Dalaber, however, tried to calm her fears. He was most careful not to 
excite the priest’s suspicions, nor to arouse his anger, and he hoped soon 
to be out of his reach. 
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“A few years, dearest Evelyn, will witness vast changes in England,” 
he said ; “there are signs and sounds abroad which foretell a revolution. 
In secret places, there are discontents and murmurs; the eyes of the 
Government are turned upon those hot-beds of vice and idleness, the 
monasteries ; the true faith is gaining ground day by day, and hour by 
hour ; and soon I trust to be able to return to Oxford, and then openly 
claim my reward and my bride.” 

“Alas! But why must this revolution be?” asked Evelyn ; “ how 
can you hope for peace and happiness from such a source ?” 

“The quiet shore must be reached through the raging breakers,” 
replied Dalaber, “the-old errors cannot be swept away with a breath, 
but by a tempest.” 

** And how many noble ones may not that tempest carry away with 
it to ruin ?” 

“God knows only, many perchance ; but they will pass the dread 
ordeal gladly, since their death shall give the words of eternal life to 
thousands.” 

“My brain is confused with these new thoughts and words,” said 
Evelyn, as she leaned fondly on Dalaber’s arm ; “why was this new 
faith so long in coming, and why has the old faith grown so powerful 
if it be false?” 

‘Because men’s minds must grow strong ere they can understand 
the truth,” answered the scholar. “The mind of the infant grows day 
by day, and is educated or drawn out till it learns to see and judge for 
itself. Hitherto men’s minds have been like those of infants : now they 
have learnt to judge for themselves ; they are no longer contented with 
ignorance, or with the nurses’ tales which the priests tell them ; they 
want the ¢ruth, and they seek it in God’s own book.” 

“You must read to me from your Bible,” said Evelyn ; “it may be 
as you say, and that I have taken too much on hearsay. They have ever 
told me my sole duty was to listen and obey, and I have hitherto believed 
what I could not understand. Henceforth, I will see with other eyes, and 
so farewell for a while, beloved!” And so she passed away. 

Evelyn had lately discontinued her lessons with Father Vivian for 
many reasons, particularly because she found in Dalaber a more congenial 
and less dangerous teacher. This was one of the many causes of hatred 
which had awakened the fiercest and most vindictive desire for ven- 
geance in the breast of Paul Vivian. He also determined that the 
lessons should not be discontinued. Accordingly, Evelyn received her 
father’s commands to continue her studies with the priest, nor would 
he listen to any excuses. 

“He is a scholar and a man of God,” said Sir Raymond, “his 
teaching is of the utmost value to you, and as my chaplain it is part 
of his duty.” 

And so the lessons, now grown hateful to Evelyn, recommenced. 
But the fair pupil of the priest soon discovered a change in Father 
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Vivian’s manner towards her, which, arch-dissimulator that he was, he 
could not entirely conceal. She saw that he watched her with close 
and untiring scrutiny ; that his manner too, instead of being gentle and 
deferential as formerly, became haughty and even imperious. The proud 
nature of Evelyn Faber soon rebelled against this insolent assumption of 
power, and she more than once, bid the priest remember their relative 
positions. 

Three days after the events last narrated, as Evelyn was about to 
quit the room, after the customary lessons, Paul Vivian laid his thin, 
pale hand on her arm and said: “ Daughter, I would speak with you 
on matters of import; will you come to me in the gardens, I will await 
you by the wicket gate?” 

“Cannot your errand be done here?” said Evelyn, “I have my 
other duties to perform, and, to say truth, am little inclined for solitary 
conversations.” 

“You are not ever of that mind, fair daughter,” answered the priest, 
with a dark smile, “but my words, though brief, are such as it concerns 
you to hear, nor can they be said in this place. Refuse not my request, 
or you may regret it presently.” 

Evelyn’s face flushed at the haughty tone of the priest, but making a 
sign of acquiescence, she left the chamber. With an anxious and forebod- 
ing heart, Evelyn sought the wicket gate, which opened into a lonely part 
of the grounds, and there she found Vivian leaning thoughtfully against 
a tree, his arms folded over his breast. His dark saturnine face was more 
gloomy and clouded than usual, but a bright hot flush burnt in his 
cheek, and his eyes gleamed with unholy fire. For some moments they 
walked in silence side by side, the priest with his eyes alternately fixed 
on the ground, and turned with a searching glance:on his companion. 

“Daughter of my patron,” he said at length, “have you not read 
once of people who have wandered through a thick darkness, and who 
have come to the brink of a vast precipice, where all beyond was 
destruction ?” 

“T have read of such things,” answered Evelyn, shuddering involun- 
tarily, as the deep, musical tones of his voice met her ear. 

“Yes, you have read of them, I know,” he continued, “but have 
never thought of applying their case to yourself. Yow now are wander- 
ing in that thick darkness, you have come almost to the brink of that 
deadly precipice.” 

“Father Vivian,” said Evelyn firmly, “I am not to be intimidated 
by enigmas like these, say out boldly what you would have. And since 
my father places you in the position of confessor, I am at least obliged 
to listen to what you say.” 

“This boldness comes of your new teaching,” said the priest, “but I 
need no enigma to show you your danger. J know your secret /” 

Evelyn, in spite of ali her self-command, started and turned pale 
at those ominous words ; but recovering herself by a strong effort, she 
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answered : “ You speak almost with a threat, Father Vivian, what secret 
have I that you can hold over me thus menacingly.” 

“Think you that I, who have served the secret tribunals of Spain, 
and have done the Pope’s work in dark places, am a blind dullard, my 
fair daughter of folly ;” and as he spoke he drew nearer to her, but she 
stepped back haughtily. ‘Know you this place, this Eden of sweet 
dreams?” continued he, as they stood beneath the interlacing trees in 
Gertrude’s Bower ; “think you that no eyes saw you save those of the 
merle and the ring-dove? I tell you, maiden, I know your secret. You 
love the heretic youth, Dalaber, the Oxtord fanatic, whose recantation is 
yet fresh in the hot brain of the persecuting doctors—you love him, and 
your lover is in my power. I, Paul Vivian, could at any hour deliver 
him up to as certain death by flame and smoke as ever descended on the 
guilty cities of the plain in the old times gone by. Think you that I 
know not his treasonable and heretical writings? I have enough and to 
spare in my hands to bring him to the stake were he tried by the most 
gentle Judges in England. And you love this foolish fanatic! By our 
Lady of Mercy, you love but a dead man !” 

The last words were spoken with a ferocity which made Evelyn 
tremble and almost sink to the earth with terror. She knew from long 
experience the secret power and mysterious influence which the priest 
possessed, and his fierce tone, so different from his ordinarily modulated 
voice, terrified the delicate girl for her own safety and still more for her 
lover's. 

“Yes, Evelyn,” continued Vivian in a calmer tone, ‘‘this man is in 
my power. I, who am the secret agent of the great Wolsey, and of 
others greater than he, could long ago have crushed this youth by a 
word of my mouth. But I wanted not his blood, nor do I want it now, 
unless my will be crossed. But he has dared to come between me and 
the light, he has supplanted me in the only pursuit where there was 
difficulty, and therefore where I cared to strive. Ambition, power, 
praise, wealth, all these have I known and cast aside like faded crowns 
after a revel; but in you, Evelyn, I found what in woman is ever most 
rare, intellect joined with the highest, most spotless beauty. I saw and 
loved, ay, long ago, when I yielded to your caprices—I who have led 
princes, and made politicians the tools of my hands. Think you, that 
because we wear a cowl and murmur prayers, and know more than the 
herd about us, that we are not men? Think you, that the sunny land 
of the South has not warmed my blood because I am a priest? We 
may renounce the world in word ; in deed never, till we are too old, 
too worn with infirmity to enjoy it. Evelyn, I love you with that love 
which a strong and ardent nature, accustomed to curb itself with an 
iron will, alone can feel, and I to whom proud lords have knelt, would 
kneel to you.” 

He seized her cold, trembling hand in his own burning grasp, as 
he spoke, his dark eyes gleamed, and his face was flushed with passion ; 
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but the look changed like magic before the glance of horror, disgust, and 
indignation which Evelyn cast upon him. For a moment the priest’s 
passionate speech had rendered her powerless to speak or move, but 
now the noble blood of a hundred Fabers surged through her veins and 
mantled proudly her fair cheek. 

With the withering look which had already caused Father Vivian 
to drop her hand, Evelyn regarded him for a moment, then drawing up 
her queenly figure to its full height, she said in a voice which never 
trembled: “ False priest, false to your God and to your patron, stand 
from me! MDark-souled, wily, and unscrupulous I have ever thought 
you; but not till this moment have I penetrated the veil of hideous 
hypocrisy which has concealed your ineffable wickedness from me. And 
you, you are the holy father by whose lips God’s holy name is daily 
defiled! You are the chosen guide whom my poor father has given me, 
and taken for himself! As a cruel intriguer I could have hated you, 
but as I know you now, I despise even more than I hate‘you! Back, 
sir, come not near me, I go to uncloak your villainy to Sir Raymond!” 

As she spoke, her lovely eyes sparkled with anger, her soft cheek was 
crimson with the blush of offended modesty, her wealth of hair fell like 
a golden cloud about her shoulders, and her whole form was like that of 
some lovely Goddess enraged with the roughness of some wild Satyr. 

“Stay! are you mad !” exclaimed the priest in a deep voice of stifled 
rage; “whither go you? To Sir Raymond Faber? Go to your father, 
and in twelve hours, Anthony Dalaber shall lie in the deepest dungeon 
of Oxford Castle.” 

She stopped with an agonized cry, and buried her face in her hands. 
“ My God, what have I done to deserve this!” she cried passionately, 
“ would I had died ere this day !” 

Paul Vivian had stood for a moment in the shadow of the trees, 
his face convulsed with the conflicting passions which raged within him ; 
now he was calm and deadly pale. 

“ Daughter,” he said, in his usual cold and passionless tone— 
“daughter all men may err sometimes, it is the curse of our nature. I 
have been mad, but it is past. Forget this scene, and the future will be 
fair ; remember it, and speak of it, and he whom you cherish shall die ; 
the law is greedy even now for his young blood.” 

“But how, think you, I can meet you again in my father’s house— 
you, whose very presence—” 

“Peace, daughter, I may soon go hence; till then we can seem 
as strangers. Paul Vivian falls not twice into the net. But swear to 
disclose to none what has passed this day, or my last revenge shall 
drag down Dalaber to his doom !” 

Brief but cruel was the struggle in Evelyn’s breast; but love 
triumphed, as it almost must triumph, and she took the oath. And 
then the two parted and went their several ways, while the dead leaves 
rustled and the sad autumn wind moaned around them. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
“ An’ if a man did need a poison now, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him.” 
** Romeo and Juliet.” 

For some days after her encounter with Father Vivian, Evelyn Faber 
remained in her own chamber, agitated by a tumult of feelings, and 
feverish from the reaction which followed her womanly courage. She 
feared, too, to meet Dalaber at first, lest her agitation should betray her 
secret, the price of his life. During these days Dalaber was forced to 
be content with the assurance that no serious illness affected Evelyn, and 
though his mind was ever anxious for the safety of her he loved, yet 
other important matters claimed his attention. He had received letters 
from Germany, announcing that Thomas Garrett and others of the Chris- 
tian Brotherhood were about to return to England with a number of 
Testaments printed in English, together with several important works 
on the tenets of the Reformation, and bidding Dalaber arrange agents in 
England for the safe-keeping and circulation of these books. Dalaber 
accordingly set himself to arrange matters, and was engaged all day in 
preparing letters for various friends and members of the Brotherhood. 

During this time Father Vivian was also absent from Greystone 
Manor, and on the day of his return a fair was being held in the village 
near the Manor. As the priest rode slowly along, wrapped in the long 
black cloak which he usually wore, his face formed a strange contrast to 
the laughing countenances and merry shouts of the villagers. The dark 
handsome face of Paul Vivian wore a look of stern and determined 
purpose, his bright all-observant eyes had a cruel gleam in them, as the 
discordant noises and rude revelry of the festival met his ear; and his 
tall dark form, mounted on a black horse of great power, seemed like 
some evil spectre gliding in among that scene of rough and careless 
merriment. There were the hobby-horses and stalls of ill-made toys, 
the showman’s booth, and the cutler’s board decked with shining blades 
for use or ornament; there girls and rustic swains danced to the shrill 
sounds of a pipe, nor heeded the cold autumnal wind or the wet grass. 
By far the greatest number of the people, however, were gathered round 
a raised platform where a travelling ‘“ wise-man,” or doctor, was holding 
forth in an incomprehensible jargon on the virtues of certain medicines. 
This quack-salver was habited in a long gown of brown stuff, fastened 
about his middle by a band of yellow cord. A tall conical-shaped hat, 
adorned with certain cabalistic devices covered his head, and his face 
was nearly concealed by a large gray beard, the very size of which seemed 
a strong argument against its being genuine. As the priest drew near 
he could distinguish the words of the empyric, as he addressed the gaping 
villagers : 
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“Draw near, my masters, and tell me of your ailments: be ye sick 
of the gout, or the palsy, the green sickness or the surfeit? Are your 
children weakly, or your daughters peevish? Have your wives the 
spasms, or your husbands the fever? Draw near my masters: if your 
sheep have the rot, I can cure them; if you have the quinsy, I can 
eure you.” Thus talking with a continual reference to such hard words 
as were most likely to astonish the vulgar, the travelling doctor held his 
audience in rapt attention, and sold, moreover, goodly quantities of drugs 
for every possible disease. 

* So,” muttered Father Vivian, as he observed the face of the empyric 
closely, “this is an opportune meeting. He will serve my purpose better 
than most men.” Then approaching the platform, he soon attracted the 
notice of the mediciner who started slightly at perceiving the priest, but 
quickly recovered himself, and continued his rambling address as before. 
Paul Vivian found means to whisper to the mediciner unobserved, the 
words, “‘ Meet me here to-night, an hour from midnight,” and soon after 
rode away towards Greystone Manor. 

The night was cold and gusty, and the black clouds drifted fast over 
the moon, when the priest left the Manor House by his own private 
staircase, which communicated with the north wing, and took his way 
on foot to the village. Here all was silence: the green, lately the scene 
of so much noise and revelry, was deserted ; nearly all the booths and 
stalls had been removed except that of the mediciner, which was 
covered by an awning, beneath which sat the mediciner himself, closely 
wrapped in a gray cloak, and divested of his tall hat and patriarchal 
beard. The priest advanced towards him with his usual stealthy and 
silent tread, and touched him on the shoulder ere the mediciner was 
aware of his approach. The man started, and his right hand, as if from 
long habit, sought the girdle where the sword usually hung. 

“‘ How now, friend,” said the priest in a low voice, “know you not 
who I am?” 

The mediciner rose and answered briefly and even bitterly: “ Ay, I 
know you well enough now. I thought it might have been another of 
your brotherhood who claimed a subject even now.” 

‘What mean you by that, friend Aaron?” answered Vivian. 

“Tt matters not, let me know rather what is your present will with 
me.” 

‘“‘ Are we free from eavesdroppers here?” replied the priest ; “ what 
is that enclosure yonder ?” 

“Tis but Allan the cutler’s booth; but he is away at the tavern 
yonder. None are stirring here, save you and I,” said the mediciner. 

“ Well then, good Aaron Viner, you must know that I have need of 
thy art once again. Theu had’st once a certain potent drug, simple in 
look and taste, but marvellous in its properties. I would have some of 
that same medicine even now.” 

“What devil’s work are you about now, that you ask for such 
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a drug?” said Aaron Viner, he who once deceived the Oxford Doctor 
with his supposed divination, “have you not done enough evil ere 
this?” 

“Have thou no care for that, friend Aaron, it concerns thee not,” 
answered Vivian, “suffice it that I must have this drug at once.” 

“But it doth not suffice me, priest. Why should I sell or give 
murder into thy hands which know not mercy nor justice? And, by 
the Heaven which we have neither of us regarded, I will know what 
is thy purpose here, or not a grain of that drug shall be thine.” 

“How, sirrah!” exclaimed the priest angrily, “do you dare to 
traffic thus with me? Know you to whom you speak ?” 

“ Ay, marry do I,” said the mediciner boldly, “I speak to one who 
has stopped short at no crime which ambition, or lust, or greed, could 
point out. You storm, forsooth! By Heaven, I know not why I do 
not smite you now as you stand ; you, who have been a curse to my life, 
who murdered my innocent child—” 

As he spoke thus fiercely yet in a low suppressed voice, his hand 
clutched at a dagger which was stuck into his leathern girdle. 

“Hold! rash man!” said Vivian, laying his hand on the other's 
arm, “what will you gain by this passion? I will tell you why you 
have not struck me, why hitherto you have been too wise to offend 
me. Because I have you in my power. You know that I could send 
you to the stake as a sorcerer and poisoner ere two more suns have 
set. As for your child, speak not of her; you know that I erred not 
purposely in her fate. Come, we are friends,” and as he spoke he 
suffered his cloak to fall back, and disclose a silver hilted dagger ready 
to his hand. 

“ Friends !” echoed Aaron Viner. “ Ay, such friends as the devil has 
on earth. But enough, you shall have the drug ; I cannot withstand you 
while you live.” 

“Now you speak like a wise-man as you are, good Viner,” said the 
priest. »“* And now you shall learn that I mean no hurt to living man. 
’Tis but to prevent a certain rich relative from keeping a certain heiress 
in ward. Your drug when mildly administered produces lethargy, doth 
it not?” : 

‘Yes, as much as will lie on a knife’s point will produce lethargy for 
some hours. Twice the quantity will prolong that sleep for ever.” 

“Then let me have it, friend Aaron, and here is gold which methinks 
you have somewhat lacked of late. And hast thou too any medicine to 
invigorate and refresh a frame when wearied and worn out with care and 
excitement ?” 

“For whom do you desire it?” asked Viner. 

“For myself; I am worn and wearied of late with over exertion.” 

“You shall have such a drug; but shall I see or hear from you 
again? my means of subsistence are very precarious.” 

* Doubt it not, good Aaron,” said the priest ; “ send, or meet me here 
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again, and your needs shall be once more supplied. But hast thou the 
drugs here ?” 

“T will prepare them at once : stay here and watch that no straggling 
villager surprise us.” 

The mediciner entered his booth and: lighted a lantern, carefully 
shielding the light from observation. -He then took from a small casket 
which was securely fastened, a bottle containing a colourless powder, some 
of which he poured carefully into a blue paper. As the mediciner bent 
over his work, the lantern’s glimmering and uncertain light fell upon a 
face worn and wasted by sickness and want, and revealed bright keen eyes 
which now gleamed with a peculiar and sinister fire. Having formed a 
packet of the powder, Aaron Viner replaced the casket, and from another 
case produced a second powder, also colourless, which, he poured into a 
white paper, and having extinguished the light he rejoined the priest. 

“Here are the drugs,” said Viner, “and mark well the difference. 
This blue paper contains the wholesome medicine, which, taken in a 
moderately large dose, will invigorate the system and clear the brain, but 
this white paper contains the subtle drug you wot of—I need say no 
more.” 

“It is enough,” said the priest hastily; “farewell and take thy 
guerdon.” So saying he hastened away into the darkness. 

“So we may meet again,” murmured Aaron Viner as he watched the 


retreating figure of the priest—“ we may meet again, but Where? I will, 
however, see the end of this gear, come what may.” 


(To be continued.) 








A FEW FOREIGN SALUTATIONS. 


As a man’s salutation, so is the total of his character.” —LAVATER. 


Man has been described as a reasoning animal, a laughing animal, 
a talking animal, a cooking animal; but we venture to claim for him 
a distinctive characteristic which has perhaps never yet been dilated 
upon—that of being a cuwrteows animal, a biped who bows and shakes 
hands, and offers various kinds of salutations to his fellow-bipeds. 
The quadrupedal and irrational races, in their native state, certainly 
exhibit none of these peculiarities. The records of such phenomena 
yo no further than the fabulous ceremonials of Reinhart der Fuchs, 
and the obsequious behaviour of Puss in Boots, or the more monstrous 
contortions of the unhappy brutes exhibited at fairs by showmen. 

For individuals of the human race, then, we claim the grand distine- 
tion of intentional civility, as shown to their fellows by words and signs 
of ceremonious courtesy. To our own customs, in these respects, and 
those of our immediate neighbours, it is not our present intention to 
revert. We are about to transport our readers to the sunny regions of 
the far East, where men still hail one another, as in the Old Testament 
days, with the expressive salutation “ Shalum !”—Peace! _ 

Not the least striking mark of the unprogressive immobility of the 
Asiatic nations occurs in the antique form of their greetings, at which 
we have already partially hinted, up to the present day. The following 
brief dialogue, extracted from Huc’s “Travels through Thibet,” will afford 
a lively illustration of our meaning : 

“Three horsemen overtook us,” says the writer, ‘one of whom, whose 
costume bespoke him a Tartar, addressed us with a loud voice: ‘Sirs, 
where is your country?’ ‘We come from the West.’ ‘Through what 
districts have your beneficent shadows passed?’ ‘We have last come 
from Tolvakoor.’ ‘Has peace accompanied your progress?’ ‘ Hitherto 
we have journeyed in all tranquillity. And you, are you at peace? and 
what is your country?’ ‘We are Khalkhas, of the kingdom of Mour- 
guevan.’ ‘Have the rains been abundant? are your flocks and herds 
flourishing?’ ‘ All goes well in our pasture lands.’ ” 

The whole passage has the tone of an extract from the Old Testa- 
ment, and indicates a life of shepherd-warriors. Notice the allusion to 
the shadow in this conversation ; how indicative of a country where sun- 
light is strong and constant. The shadow of a man in those Eastern 
regions meets with as many compliments as his own proper person. 

In Oriental salutations there is a more frequent reference to the aid 
of Providence than among ourselves. ‘ May your morning be good !” 
says the Arab. ‘May God strengthen your morning!” ‘“ Perhaps thou 
shalt be fortunate!” “God grant thee His favours!” ‘If God will, 
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thou art well!” Notice here the use of the present tense, and the 
absolute certainty of a man being well if God so will it, affording a not 
unpleasing exhibition of Oriental fatalism. 

The address of the grave Ottoman is even still more solemn: “Be 
under the guard of God!” My prayers are for thee!” “Forget me 
not in thy prayers!” The influence which the weather everywhere 
exercises on social intercourse is visible in the Turkish compliment, 
“Thy visits are as rare as fine days !” 

In high-flown compliments, however, none can approach the Persian, 
the Frenchman of the East. His salutation refers directly, not to your 
health or wealth, but to your honour. “ How is the state of thine 
honour?” a delicate intimation that nothing is dearer to you. “Is 
thy exalted high condition good?” “Glory to God by thy benevolence !” 
“I make prayers for thy greatness!” The more sensuous apostrophe, 
“May thy shadow never be less!” and the singularly expressive wish, 
“May your brain grow fat!” seem to be neat formulas for the Persian 
respect for size and bodily substance; a sentiment which the Chinese 
express in an earlier stage of its development; for they ask with 
unctuous suavity, “ Have you eaten your rice?” “Is your stomach in 
good order?” The Egyptian, on the other hand, appears not to desiderate 
corpulency, or at least to be sensible that in his feverish climate sudorifics 
are essential to health. His not very elegant inquiry is: ‘“ How goes the 
perspiration?” “Do you sweat copiously ?” 


Extending our course by a natural digression to the inhabitants of 
the Friendly Islands in the South Pacific Ocean, we note the curious 
fact that these primitive aboriginals largely employ the figure of irony 
—that weapon of the politest modern nations—both when serious and 
when speaking in jest. They say, for instance, of a man-of-war, “How 
little it is!” meaning “ How immense!” When they exclaim, “ Here’s 
only one yam!” they say in effect, “ What a number of yams!” “Chi 


»” 


atoo ofa,” or “Small is my love for you,” signifies, in their language, 
“T love you to distraction.” ‘The constant use of this rhetorical artifice 
is very singular ; and must, we should think, have its inconveniences at 
times. Still it is not without analogy in our own language ; which offers 
such expressions as: ‘‘ You’re a nice man !” “ This is pretty conduct !” 

Our space does not permit us to go further abroad at present ; to 
record how in some countries the natives rub noses together, in others 
chins ; how in Thibet especially they thrust the tongue into the right 
cheek and rub the right ear, meaning thereby no disrespect whatever, but 
the exact contrary. Modes of salutation everywhere are characteristically 
different, according to the nature, disposition, and degree of cultivation 
of the race employing them. The merest conventional phrases, uttered 
without a thought of their meaning, must have had their origin in the 
thoughts and feelings of their utterers, concentrating the sentiments of a 
whole age and an entire people into one focus of expression. They can 
thus claim kindred with proverbs, which have been so happily defined 
as the “ wit of one man and the wisdom of many.” 
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—_ 


‘*Varium et mutabile semper, Foemina.”—Vrrcit. 


I conress that I am partial to the play, and hereat am I fully 
aware that sundry of my ecclesiastical friends will cavil and sneer and 
rebuke me with bitter words: ‘Oh, how desperately wicked is the heart 
of man,” and the like. I am not going to defend myself, I will not 
endeavour to refute Boanerges & Co.: in very truth I may be wrong ; 
it is a hard thing, look you, to be sure of aught, save that we came into 
this world and are bound to go out from the same into the shadows. 
Be this at it may, I repeat that I am excessively partial to the play 
in any form. Comedy possesses for me tremendous charms; and in 
the pantomime I shriek, like the veriest school-boy, with delight when 
Mr. Merryman swallows unlimited sausages, and the policeman (by the 
vulgus, I believe, called “ Bobby”) comes to grief over the buttered slide ; 
and in this whither I do right, or am simply in my dotage, who shall 
say? Were I a preacher now, and had a congregation, I might say that 
the good Lord did not make this world to be a valley of howling and 
grief unto all, but that 

“¢ Some must sing whilst others mourn, 
And so the world goes round, oh !” 
I believe the above may be found in the works of William Shakespeare, 
poet and actor, but will not vouch for the accuracy of the quotation, 
no more than I would take upon myself to assert that the ensuing 
remarks will find favour with the tenderer sex. ; 

Now this childish babble about play-going simply is intended to 
introduce a digression; and after that, when I have fully discovered 
what is round the corner, and in the bye-paths, I warrant you that I 
will jog over the high-road as steadily as a cart-horse. ‘Turning over a 
file of play-bills the other day, meditating idly, nescio quid nugarum, 
with religion, politics, and chit-chat rushing like tricky imps through 
my brain, I fell upon an imposing placard on which was inscribed, in 
immense letters, the fact that his mighty highness, “ Lord Dundreary,” 
after having amused the town with his single life, would for a change 
present himself in Benedict character—in fact would be “ Married and 
Done For.” 

Now next to my utter surprise, that his funny though somewhat 
vapid Lordship could ever have screwed his courage so far up to the 
sticking-point as to propose, and be accepted, was my pity, my sincere 
pity, for his misguided conduct. “Ha!” thought I, “not even thy utter 
vacuity, not even thy proof-armour of insensibility, could secure thee 
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against the attacks of those fair strategists in crinoline whom they call 
‘women.’” 

Forthwith did I begin to picture to myself the once idolized Dun- 
dreary now become quite a subordinate character, condemned to chant 
his melodious reminiscences of “ Brother Tham” to the infants dandled 
on his knee, settling down into the “heavy father” business, to sigh 
regretfully after the golden time when at his laugh the theatre from 
pit to gallery roared with delight, and when his choice bits of proverbial 
philosophy were much better received than those of a certain bard whose 
name I will not mention, for I would not be invidious. ‘ Oh, my life 
in Egypt, the dalliance and the wit,” may his Lordship like Cleopatra 
now sigh, for gone are all the scenes in which he used to figure so 
nobly; his no longer is it to read that wondrous letter, to stumble over 
his lady friends and abnse them for their clumsiness (as is the custom, 
you know, of all English noblemen, without exception), and to pay his 
court unto his-love, prefacing the same with the hesitating query as to 
whether she liked flowers and cheese. 

Thus thinking and pondering o’er his Lordship’s plunge into the 
seething waters of matrimony, was I induced seriously to ponder this 
question of marriage and settlement ; and, by weighing the good against 
the evil, to arrive at a properestimate of its value—not on my own 
account, I wish it distinctly to- be known, for I have had my little day; 
perhaps, militavi non sine gloria, sundry little affairs of heart have held 
me erst this in their thrall, but I have thankfully escaped them all 
and, in bachelor happiness, langh pleasantly as I see my friends insert- 
ing their foolish necks into the noose, and being led like geese to the 
market, the while that prudent Mammas look on, ostensibly that their 
“dear” daughter’s welfare may be well looked after, but in reality that 
the prey, when once safely hooked by Laura’s bright eyes, may not have 
a chance of escaping, but may be kept quite up to the mark, until 
the service, which ends in amazement, be completed, and then Mater- 
familias can exclaim with a satisfied sigh, “I have done my work, and 
will rest.” 

I daresay many of my readers have in the course of their peregrina- 
tions come upon a deliciously secluded sheet of water, which the youth 
of the village have appropriated unto themselves for lavatory purposes. 
A very fair little picture it makes as it stands there, with the setting 
sun enveloping it in orange haze, and the shadows of the tall grass 
and rushes standing out in relief upon its bosom; it is, in fact, just 
such a little picture as one comes upon in a gallery, surrounded by 
admiring crowds, “ Sunset, with Figures,” by Pinxit, R.A. Notice now 
the group of bathers on the bank ; what a difference there seems to be 
between them. Remark that urchin stretched full length in the shal. 
lows and revelling in his bath, dashing the water in spray with heels 
hard at work, quite regardless of the cold dressing-time when he must 
again resume his “abandoned habits.” Then on the bank see that 
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more timorous boy, in the costume of our first father Adam, in “ two 
minds,” like Mulready’s dog, as to whether he shall jump in, or re-dress 
and draw upon his head the ridicule of the more daring ones. Of course 
the other boy has made the plunge, and, in answer to repeated inquiries, 
exclaims: “ Beautiful, couldn’t be warmer,” and resumes his splashing. 
Soon the shivering one takes heart, and—souse head over ears—he is 
in and likes it full as much as the other, swimming and diving and 
splashing, and thoroughly enjoying himself. 

Now, does the reader see what the scope of this is, what I mean 
by these boys bathing; unto it will I liken men’s first essay in the 
troubled waters of matrimony, or indeed in almost any great and im- 
portant decision of life. For a long time—deluded men—Brown or 
Smith stand shivering on the brink ; that is, they go through the usual 
round of balls, parties, etc.; they escort the fair one, under Mamma’s 
stern eye, to the usual number of botanic fétes and archery meetings ; 
they go through the usual processes of making up their minds, and as 
many times ingloriously failing in the attempt, till at last the breath 
is drawn hard, the teeth are firmly set, and the plunge is made. Papa 
is asked Mamma does not see why not, and the daughter is supposed 
to see and care less than either, provided that the new found husband 
will supply the usual amount of dress and pleasure. Very strange, 
however, is it that as soon as a man has made the plunge, he answers 
all affectionate inquiries after his health with the usual “ beautiful,” and 
tries to persuade all his friends to imitate his example, and become 
settled for life. 

Now in this is he actuated by two feelings. Should his marriage 
speculation have turned out quite a suecess—should his little wife be all 
that is loving and careful, and not only sew on his -buttons but share 
in his ideas also—then is he desirous that others of his fellows should 
be happy like him, and free themselves from the discomfort and misery 
and solitude of “single blessedness.” So far so good ; but unfortunately 
there is another side to the picture, and this I am fully cognizant of 
when I meet my old friend Jones, who, before his marriage, was the best 
of good fellows, in fact quite an eligible parti. Now though all the 
world knows that Mrs. Jones worries him frightfully, and nearly ruins 
him by her attempts to move in the upper “ten,” still this wicked 
dissembler grins when he meets me in the street, and declares that he did 
not know what happiness meant till he married, and tout cela. 

Well, perhaps it is but natural ; somehow or other, when we meet 
with mischances we are not sorry when others meet with the same. 
For instance, how pleasant it is when you have lost a “pot” of money 
on the Leger or any other race, to know that Robinson has backed 
the same horse, and lost; because, you see, he can’t turn round and 
cavil and say: “ What a fool you were to back that horse, whom no 
one thought was going to win.” 

So in the game of matrimony: how you chuckle to yourself after 
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having played a losing game, with a host of others, after that magnificent 
Irish heiress, Miss O’Rourke, whose father, so they say, is King of 
Leinster, or some such title, and has unlimited wealth and a rent-roll 
as long as his name, when Vavasour, of the “ Heavies,” upon the sole 
strength of his whiskers and knowledge of flirtation, turned up the lucky 
ticket, you were so pleased that Brown and a host of others, only in the 
‘Rifle Corps,” had turned up blanks simply, and were driven from the . 
field with great slaughter. : 

Vogue la galére! So wags the world, good people, and it is not 
because we are malicious that we feel a pleasure in others’ downfall ; 
of course not, but solely because it is better io have companions than 
be alone in misery. So in more serious matters: how ready comes the 
excuse: “I am not worse than other men;” others prefer dinners at 
Richmond, and opera-stalls and fétes, for a season, till the smash comes ; 
so do I, and am not worse than them. 

But this is digressing: let me again “take up my parable.” Now, 
seriously, what does this question of marriage mean? what does a man 
lose, and what does he gain when he takes unto himself a heplmate, to 
share the toils and the troubles of this weary world ? 

In the first place, I must enter an indignant protest against the 
picture that most authors draw of the genus bachelor. According to their 
distorted representations, there never was a more miserable, despicable 
wretch than Celebs; they would like us to think that, hated by the rest 
of the world, a burthen to himself, he sinks into merited oblivion. Hold 
gentlemen, “I charge you drop your daggers,” with which ye do so 
despitefully entreat the portion of the community amongst whom I am 
the most unworthy. 

I picked up the other day, in the course of my fdesultory reading, 
an article on marriage (to which I must own my obligation for the 
idea of the boys bathing), and therein I saw what the author deemed 
a true picture of a bachelor’s life and home. The poor victim is 
depicted flattening his nose against the window of a dingy house, after 
having breakfasted off lumps of bread, blackened at the fire, and mis- 
called toast, assisted in deglutition by butter as fluid as if it had passed 
through the calidarium, while the coffee (as says the old crusted joke, 
bin No. 20, only brought out on special occasions, when the company is 
appreciative) “furnishes excellent grounds for complaint” (I defy the 
undertaker in “David Copperfield” to make a better joke than this, 
intensely funny as he was); then the bacon of “piebald appearance,” 
with burnt-black curly edges ; while the dinner is the mere shadow, or 
ghost, or instalment of that meal (brilliant joke in itself, is it not?) ; 
and to superintend all this, is a landlady clothed in a perennial bonnet, 
who is keenly alive to such little trifles as half bottles of sherry and 
the like. 

Now, I must cry this author, mercy, for I too have lived in the 
cheerful state described by him, and have experienced none of the 
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inconveniences of single life. No visions cross my eyes of dismal 
solitary meals, of the everlasting chop and steak. I have never felt 
the absolute want of some fair hand to sew on my buttons, having 
specified to the landlady that such must be her care. I have never 
found that personage at all disposed to “picking and stealing ;” nay, 
hold—-I did once, and, I flatter myself, settled the matter for ever. 
Feeling certain that my good landlady abstracted undue quantities of 
“hair pomade,” which the barber, with his foreboding remark, “Air 
coming hoff, sir, fast—try our Hinvigorating Hessence,” had forced me 
to purchase, I adopted the following expedient: by mixing with the 
“ Hessence” sundry potent drugs, I had the satisfaction of beholding 
the delinquent’s hair turned a brilliant lively green; and when I found 
my best Souchong growing “ beautifully less,” did not lock it up, that 
were unmanly, but, by the aid of sundry other potent drugs, caused the 
estimable Mrs. Molloy’s life to be a burthen unto her, until she fairly 
confessed herself vanquished, and avoided my property as though it 
contained some invention of the evil one. 

Besides all this, I find that I am now perfectly at liberty to gratify 
my numerous tastes, as I enjoy a respectable income. I can invest in 
the last wonderful “five-and-thirty shilling trousers,” or the “ Albert 
Edward paletot,” without the fear looming o’er me that as soon as I 
showed myself in the garment at home, a wife’s reproaches would be 
showered on my head, with “Teddy wants a new pair of boots,” or 
“T ought to have that duck of a bonnet from Marshall & Snelgrove.” 
Then, thank goodness! I can enjoy the society of my fellowmen, and 
good fellows they are too, without let or hindrance. I can discuss the 
modest pint of sherry or the ancient meerschaum in the company of my 
friends without being advised by a wife “never to bring those nasty 
drinking wild bachelor friends inside her door again,” and, when they 
were gone, to be compelled to listen to a wearisome lecture concerning 
the propriety of confining yourself to your wife’s company alone, when 
her tastes, perhaps, may differ totally from your own, and when you 
praise Shakespeare and Tennyson, she may agree that the former bard 
is “ good,” the latter “ nice.” 

Oh me! have you ever reflected, young fellow about to take the 
plunge into matrimony, how that your wife must agree with you, and 
have common tastes? Can you estimate the utter weariness of sitting 
opposite the wife of your bosom with nothing absolutely to say but 
“delightful weather,” and the like twaddle, till you grow tired and 
disgusted one with the other, and finally quarrel for the mere want of 
something else to do? I think it is Miss Braddon who speaks of a 
young wife playing one of Mozart's fairy compositions, in the honey- 
moon, to her husband, who, when the music was ended, vouchsafed the 
remark: “A very nice tune ;” she said nothing, but never opened the 
piano again. 

And the worst part of it is that in the golden courting-time, when 
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all wears the roseate hue, and “billing and cooing” is the order of the 
day, you cannot guage your future wife’s character. In love, it is not 
so much words as touches and soft glances from eyes, and claspings of 
hands twined together in loving amity. Strephon then finds Doris all 
that is perfect, all that is angelic ; but it is, toujours perdrix, all over 
again. And when the knot is tied, and the honeymoon passed, there 
come the actual hard necessities of life, with daily cares ; then Strephon 
comes home wearied from business, and Doris reminds him that the 
butcher’s account is due, and that Tommy is restless and feverish, and 
that the doctor's bill is formidable already ; and so on till Strephon 
is very glad to lay his head on the pillow, and forget all the care till 
the morrow’s sun. On the other hand, of course, there are manifold 
arguments emplo¢ed to prove the happiness of married life, and the 
upholders of the same paint in warm colours a wife’s devotion, and 
children’s love. There, I confess they stray out of my line altogether ; 
for, look you, I do not believe in what they call woman’s love and 
devotion, and all that stuff, which look uncommonly well in print and 
sound sweetly to the ear, but belongs not to stern reality. When sub- 
jected to the ordeal of sensible inquiry, it all melts into thin air like the 
ghostly mists in the morning. 

Cross old bachelor as I am—“ abandoned old villain,’ I might 
venture to bet the ladies call me—I have not arrived at this conclusion 
without due cause; I have been made a fool of, I tell you, ladies fair, 
and shall therefore, in the sere and yellow leaf, take my revenge as 
fully as possible. Women have petted me at first, as is their pleasant 
wont, and then flouted me for some more eligible suitor; stern Papas 
have ofttimes nipped my budding hopes, and polite Mammas have de- 
clared that ‘the thing was impossible ; they could not hear of allowing 
their daughter to marry when there was not a chance of keeping up 
their accustomed style ;” and then came the little packet of letters, 
which I croon over sometimes now when I want to be unusually bitter, 
accompanied by that final note, in the well-remembered hand, with 
tiny pink seal, and beginning: “ Miss A. Smith presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. B--, and regrets—” and you know the rest ; while as you 
read you wonder whether Arabella’s tears are falling, or if she acquiesces 
in Mamma’s stern fiat without a murmur. Finally, the letter finished, 
you deposit it with a certain: locket, and, after a fit of foolish cursing 
and sorrow, take refuge ina friendly pipe. This done you go to your 
club, and partake plentifully of club stimulants and delicacies ; confid- 
ing your sorrow in the ear of your bosom-{riend, Thompson, who makes 
some unfeeling remark about your wearing the willow, and likens 
the lost Arabella to “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere ;” crowning the whole 
with a pleasant injunction to your friends to keep from your sight all 
dangerous and lethal weapons. 

Then, shall I ever forget the narrow escape I had with Sophy B— ; 
at any rate, I have never ceased wondering from then till now whether 
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I ought to deem myself happy or unfortunate. My courting fell in this 
wise: Fresh from the protecting arms of A/ma Mater, I was, of course, 
a very fair subject wherewithal to furnish what a late writer calls a 
** stalking-horse” for women. Sophy’s father was, I must own, a very 
vulgar man, a retired cotton-spinner, and would tell you after dinner, in a 
husky whisper, that the man would be a lucky fellow “ who got that ’ere 
gal,” pointing to the unconscious damsel at the piano. Unused as I was 
to female beauty, and not the cynic that I am now, I was immediately 
entrapped, and fell a victim to the fair curls and mild blue eyes of the 
enchantress ; though, I must confess, I found her monosyllabic remarks 
sometimes verge on the tiresome. Well, it went on thus for a good six 
months at least, when one morning—oh the memory of that day !—when 
I had been sitting by the fair one, thinking’ in what words I. should 
couch my proposal, how I should fall on my knees most gracefully, there 
came a thundering rap at the door, and a stranger was announced. He 
entered the room; and the next thing I saw was Sophy, whom I had 
almost considered my own, with her fair curls buried in the stranger's 
shoulder, and sobs of delight choking her utterance. “Oh, Charles, 
dear,” said the perjured girl, “so very glad you are come at last. This 
stupid Mr. B— has nearly killed me with ennui.” Of course, I could 
but stammer my apologies for interrupting this delicious scene, and 
quit the house for ever, to hear nothing more of my deceiver till the 
wedding-cards, “Mr. and Mrs. Charles T—,” were sent me by the 
malicious couple. I didn’t go mad, like poor Ophelia; neither did I 
attire myself in sackcloth and ashes, and crown my. head with straw ; 
neither, like the fly in the song, did I make an end of myself with 
“spontaneous combustion ;”. but I said unto myself: ‘Old fellow, if 
you are caught thus again, you will deserve your fate richly.” 

And now, good people, after that I have unbosomed myself unto 
you, marvel not that I dislike all womankind, and consider them a 
snare and a pitfall; neither be astonished at my pity when I read in 
the Times that old sehoolfellows have, at certain dates, in the Church 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square (such being, I believe, the fashionable 
place for the like sacrifices), thrown themselves away ; wonder not at 
my sigh of tender sorrow when, on taking up the local feuilleton, I 
see that Charley Spooner, my staunchest friend in days gone by—he 
who at Corpus, piloted the “eight” to easy victory, whose name on the 
ericket-field was mentioned with a thrill of admiration, has now gone 
into the Church, and thrust his foolish neck into the matrimonial 
noose, to the tune of “ Dicky come and be killed,” to which jingle, 
you know, chickens weary of life are invited to the sacrifice. But the 
glorious time for me is when I visit some of my old friends now 
“married and done for.” I assure you, I never enjoy the legitimate 
comedy half so supremely. Of course, Mrs. J. is ravished to see you 
drop in unexpectedly, but neglects not to give Jones a side look fit to 
wither him at the disregarded injunction concerning bachelor friends. 
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The man himself is truly delighted to have you once more with him, 
but dare not in his wife’s presence manifest his delight, save by a ghastly 
grin, such as we often see on Mr. Merryman’s features, when his heart— 
weary soul !—is doing anything but leaping for joy. The wretched cere- 
monious dinner over, and the ladies retired, I, of course, propose a 
weed, just to remind one of old times. At this proposition Jones 
looks perfectly aghast, while in a melo-dramatic whisper he informs 
me: “Smoke, my dear boy, and scent the curtains; I would as soon 
meet a lion as my wife after that.” I ask no more, I see how the 
case is, that poor Jones, once the “funny” man of the evening party, 
once the petted, the idolized of women, is now taken in and done for, 
and that over him may be written with truth “Ichabod,” his glory 
is departed. 

Then, again, should you, in your madness, propose a second bottle, 
you will soon be reminded of your insanity for you are no sooner 
seated over it, and getting duly appreciative of its merit and flavour, 
than the stern mandate from the lady of the house arrives: ‘Coffee 
is ready ;” and should you feel inclined to disregard it, Jones is not. 
At once the frightened look spreads over his features and he is all 
obedient to his ruler’s summons, for too well does he know that when 
I am gone, he will pay deuriy for his neglect, and be overwhelmed 
for his cruelty, his perfidy to the wife of his bosom; the while that the 
dear personage, his mother-in-law, will take her despised daughter’s 
part, and asseverate that, had she known Jones was going to treat her 
Amelia so, she would have hesitated ere she entrusted such a pearl to 
his care. And then does Jones sigh wearily, and mutter unto himself 
all that he remembers of his dog-eared Virgil at school: “O mihi 
preteritos referat si Jupiter annos !” 

I should have spoken a word, ere this, in praise of the tact, the 
manceuvering skill, which Mammas exercise, in the trapping of sundry 
specimens of my genus for their estimable daughters. How they plot 
and re-plot ; how they consider in themselves, day and night, with hard 
staring eyes that know no sleep ; and how they toss and moan on their 
beds, while at their side sleeps in blissful ignorance, the head of the 
house ; how with sad misgivings they behold their daughters, slowly but 
surely passing the heyday of youth and beauty, with the prey untrapped. 
Now you will probably cavil, and cry me nay, if I tell you, that it is 
Mamma’s own fault that Florence, and Mary, and the rest, do not obtain 
husbands. So long as the palm is given to money, and not to merit, 
so long will the mother have to cry “Alas/” over the daughter that will 
not hook the fish, angle she never so skilfully. Let me point to you the 
different ways in which Mamma receives young Lord Verisopht, and 
that clever scholar, Crichton. The scion of nobility, albeit he is more 
than three parts a vapid idiot, is still smiled upon, played at, talked at, 
till the harmless young nobleman gets bewildered into proposing; au con- 
traire, when Crichton, with his noble intellectual face, and his “ double 
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first” to boot, but with garments somewhat threadbare, presents himself, 
‘Not at home!” is the polite lie uttered, and he has to depart the way 
that he came. 

Should Crichton be met in the park, Mamma’s stern mandate is : 
“Look, Florence, there is young Crichton bowing; just acknowledge 
him coldly, my dear.” Though the poor girl, with sense enough to prefer 
the untitled scholar to the titled idiot, should answer, with tears in her 
eyes, “Why should I, when I love him dearly?” Mamma’s glance freezes 
her to silence, and she has to drown her sorrow, and put on the mask of 
“wreathed smiles,” to meet the simpering Verisopht. Need you wonder 
then, that when the ceremony is completed, and the poor girl becomes 
the Lady Verisopht—need you wonder that she leads a wretched life, 
tacked on for ever and aye to a fool, who cannot sympathize with her 
nor think as she does. Go through Hogarth’s “Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
that wonderful life-comedy, and wonder not that ill-assorted marriages 
lead to confusion. 

It is a commonly received axiom, that no woman marries the man 
she loves really ; of course, for the entire truth of this we cannot vouch, 
but certain it is that it holds good in many cases. An honest truthful 
girl sees a man, and immediately falls, as runs the saying, “ head over 
ears” in love with him; he is her hero, her beau ideal, in him are 
centred all the virtues, and the beauties that adorn human nature. In 
a short time the sterner one is attracted by the magnetic chord that 
insensibly draws together kindred souls, and reads in the face of the 
maiden all that he wishes to see there. The hurried passionate question, 
“Do you love me?” the whispered assent, in quivering accents, and then 
the girl is strained to his bosom, and entwined by the manly arm of her 
beloved, while through her tears she smiles into his bearded face. 

Pretty picture, is it not? Alas, that it should have to be turned, and 
instead of the warm glowing tints, the hard wooden surface brought to 
sight. Vidi tantum. He or she have to sever, they cannot for ever go 
on lotos-eating and revelling in the warmth of, young Love’s first rays. 
The lover, perchance, may have to go out into the hard realities of life, 
to try and breast the tide with his young arms, and lift his head above 
the wave, while the dove of his hopes continues at home, left to the 
cold calculating tact of Mamma, who very soon alters the state of affairs. 
What to her are her daughter's affections and wounded heart when the 
family reputation is at stake, and the dictum of Mrs. Grundy feared? 
With quiet unerring skill she brings the heavy artillery to bear upon the 
undefended one; the superior charms or pretensions of more eligible 
suitors are for ever dinned into her ears; from morn until night is she 
doomed to play propriety before the objects of Mamma’s choice till she 
feels wildly thankful when the night comes, and she can retire to her 
bed-room, and fondly kiss Ais dear letters, and murmur in passionate 
grief over his portrait— They shall never take thee from me, my own 
darling.” 
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Soon comes the last scene. Mamma’s preparations are quite com- 
pleted, and to Jones, who is mighty on Change, but a purse-proud “ cad” 
off it, or to Smith, who does a snug thing in “ flannel,” is the poor girl 
sold, the mother smiling as she stabs the Iphigenia. They are taken 
to the altar, this happy pair, and God’s minister over them pronounces 
a blessing with benign accents and placid smile, the while that angels 
pityingly look down, and demons laugh, at the hideous mockery of holy 
things. 

Now, can you wonder that, in the same year, the good people of the 
village are scandalized to hear that “a lady in a respectable station of life 
eloped last night with a stranger, the infuriated husband,” ete. ‘ete. ; but 
why pursue it to the end? Very wrong, of course, the Pharisees cry. 
Antique maidens, who have never had the chance of acting so, with 
vinegary faces, revile the poor unfortunate, and speak concerning a 
certain Magdalene ; but, I pray you, “who shall cast the first stone ?” 
Did he not come and plead, with the old sweet voice and loving eyes ? 
did he not ask her to leave the husband she despised and hated ? 
Pause, therefore, ere you condemn her altogether, and go and ask the 
wicked plotting mother if she can sleep quietly with her.daughter’s ruin 
on her conscience. 

When I seriously consider these matters, and balance the ill against 
the good, I feel glad in my heart that I have not taken that fatal plunge. 
As a traveller, walking through a night of storms, feels thankful that 
he has reached the hostel ere that the concentrated fury of the tempest 
wreak itself, so do I thank the bountiful Heavens most fervently that I 
did not throw myself a sacrifice into the troubled sea of matrimony, but 
rather resumed my attire, buttoned up my coat, and walked inland ; and 
besides, between you and me, good reader, I think that picture of “ John 
Anderson” too good to be exactly true, and feel quite competent to sink 
down the hill of life alone and unprotected to the bottom, though when 
the daisies grow over me there may be found no one to shed the merited 
tear or wreath the blooming garland round the stone that marks the 
resting-place of a crusty old bachelor. 


H. J. S. 
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PAUL ROMAINE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAINT FRIDESWIDE’S.” 


(Continued from Page 532.) 


CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH MRS. CHUNTER ISSUES CARDS OF INVITATION. 


THe Chunters were not aristocratic people; they were not of the 
stuff from which the élite of society is formed, although some very raw 
material is occasionally worked up into that service. But the Chunters 
were better than aristocratic, they were rich ; where the money came 
from no one exactly knew, except perhaps Mr. Chunter himself ; 
besides having enough to provide amply the brown holland and bread 
and cheese of domestic life, there was enough also for the amenities of 
life, that is to say its extravagances and follies. If Mrs. Chunter had 
any passion beyond a dull, dissatisfied, mournful want of something, it 
was a passion for “fine friends.” To have well-known people in her 
house in Sloane Street was to have balm to her usually wounded sen- 
sibility ; to hear of titled personages as being about to attend one of her 
numerous assemblies was to be happy ; that is, to be a little less dismal 
and a little more exigent than usual. 

And so it was that the Chunters were always planning and arranging 
parties of the most heterogeneous character. Young Candytuft, of the 
War-Office, once. called them “Chunter’s Choice Mixture,” and the 
saying was thought good—for the War-Office. The secret of these 
miscellaneous assemblies was that there were two elements at work in 
their construction: the one element being Mr. Chunter, who insisted 
on bringing some of his City and other friends; and Mrs. Chunter, 
who discharged into her rooms whatever notable fish her ever-extended 
net might have captured. So it came about that their grand assemblies 
were made up of the most opposite and often most antagonistic elements. 
What the chief object of the Chunters was in having these parties is 
doubtful : as far as was visible to the eye they attained no object at all ; 
their daughters were not married at all events. Perhaps they courted 
fame and notoriety ; if so, they got it, but of what kind ? 

“Mr. Chunter,” said the lady of that name to her husband, as they 
sat together after dinner, “I think next Tuesday will be the best day for 
our conversazione.” 

“Very well, my dear,” says Mr. Chunter, who is sleepy after his 
wine, “ just as you please.” 

“That's always the way with you when I wits your advice and 
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assistance, Mr. Chunter,” maunders his wife ; “ you will not show any 
interest in anything that I arrange, or plan, or think of, but just hang 
like a dead weight, and— Oh dear me! I wonder why I who am all 
sensibility ever married a man who has none.” 

“ Why, gently, my dear; a man may feel a bit drowsy, without being 
accused of having no feelings.” 

“Feelings! Mr. Chunter. Yes, feelings for self! very likely you 
have; who has not? How well did that gifted woman, Mrs. Melancthon 
M‘Klavery express the ruling power of selfishness ; she said—” 

“Qh, bother Mrs. Melancthon M‘Klavery! what about your party?” 
interrupted Mr. Chunter impatiently. 

“Oh, never mind, ne-ver mind,” said his wife, in a measured and 
resigned tone, as though she said: “I am resigned, the martyr’s crown 
is mine as a dead certainty ; go on; I can bear it.” 

‘Come, come, Maria, no more of this nonsense,” says Mr. Chunter, 
assuming his right “to threaten and command ;” “if you mean to have 
the thing at all, you'd better consult me at once, or I'll end the whole 
concern.” 

Short and fat men when excited are not pleasant objects to look 
upon; Mr. Chunter was no exception to the rule. But his wife was far 
too skilful a strategist to charge upon this provocation. She became on 
the instant, “like Niobe, all tears,” and ejaculated plaintively: “ Ah! 
well, well, this can’t last long ;” and so cried on. Mr. Chunter fidgeted 
a little, swore a little, and finally was obliged to conciliate his wife in 
an abject manner, in which operation he looked as unlike a “lord of the 
creation,” as you can well imagine. 

“Who have you asked, my dear?” said the humbled Chunter pre- 
sently. 

“Why, I scarcely know,” answered the lady, who by this time was 
back again to low-water mark. ‘There are a few new people of 
importance; Professor Smeltz is one; he has invented a machine for 
composing music by steam, and is a most accomplished creature, .I 
believe. Then Mrs. Melancthon M‘Klavery writes to tell me that she 
has some new views on the operation of the human mind in unweaned 
infants, which can’t fail to interest every one; and Doctor Thudichum, 
the great education reformer, has promised to come; and I have some 
hopes that Count Aspinello, the revolutionary writer of Italy, may come ; 
but his time is much occupied, and he is an object of suspicion to many 
enemies.” 

“IT don't wonder at that,” said Mr. Chunter, “if he goes exciting 
people to rebel, he can’t expect to be very much liked by the aristocracy 
I snould think.” 

“Mrs. Cavash will come for certain,” continued Mrs. Chunter ; “and 
Doctor Chiseler, the spirit-medium, will be a great attraction ; people are 
running after him immensely just now.” 

“The more fools they,” muttered Mr. Chunter, by way of interjection. 
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The important Tuesday arrived in due course, and the houses in 
Sloane Street, near the Chunter mansion, were aware that a party was 
in progress there. There was the usual bustle of carriages and cabs, the 
usual surly chaff among the drivers, the usual stolid policemen, and the 
usual sprinkling of street boys to watch the proceedings. Unwholesome- 
looking men in sickly dirty-white neck-cloths stood about in the hall 
and on the stairs to usher in the company, and one who was perhaps 
the most unwholesome-looking of them all, but who happened to possess 
a loud voice, stood at the drawing-room door and shouted the names 
of the arrivals with a stentorian tone, and a look of utter indifference. 
A more strangely mixed assembly you would scarcely find than that 
which was now squeezing, pushing, talking, and lounging in the some- 
what cramped space of the Chunters’ drawing-rooms. You could see 
they were lions at a glance. There was the literary lion with the con- 
ventional beard and moustache, without which no one can write weil 
now-a-days, as everybody knows. There he was looking, or trying to 
look, quite ordinary, and making a very poor effort to appear as though 
he didn’t know that Mrs. Chunter was pointing. him out as “the well- 
known Mr. Soper of “ The Conservative Beacon.” Close by, and eyeing 
the Conservative Soper with dark malevolence in his look, was Mr. 
Lilburne Smith of “ The Free Speaker,” a Radical paper which had 
gone through more actions for libel than any existing publication. 
Doctor Rufus Cromwell was there fresh from America, full of new 
views on liberty and the evils of monarchy; and in his train were 
two extremely seedy-looking individuals supposed to be American poets, 
though no one had ever heard of any of their works. “The galaxy of 
talent and sparkling wit,” as the editor of “The Conservative Beacon” 
called it in his next day’s account of the proceedings, was centred 
round Dr. Thudichum, the great educationalist. At the feet of this 
Gamaliel were placed Mrs. Melancthon M‘Klavery, Miss Dribin, and 
others of the strong-minded class—that terrible order of beings who 
never seem to have been young, but who must have been born at 
once into a state of dryness, hardness, loud-voicedness, and spectacles. 
Dr. Thudichum himself was a large portly man, with a deep sonorous 
voice, a ponderous manner of speaking, and a massive pair of gold 
spectacles, which he waved to and fro when delivering his oracular 
responses in a manner which he supposed to be overpowering. He 
always spoke as from a pulpit, never for an instant forgetting that 
he was an educator, and that it was his duty to lecture mankind in 
general. When he considered a sufficient number of auditors were 
gathered round him, Dr. Thudicum raised his gold eye-glasses, and 
commenced: one of his pompous harangues something in this fashion : 
“The subject of education, properly so-called, is a subject sui generis, 
all-important, all-absorbing, demanding the—a—the deepest, and—a— 
the profoundest attention from the philanthropist, the scholar, in a word, 
the man. It is a mistake to suppose that education can be picked up; 
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nothing is picked up but bad money and bad habits. Education must 
be made the centre of a system ; everything and everybody forms the 
centre of some system or other ; education is the centre of the greatest 
of all systems, civilization. I may speak as it were ex cathedrd, being 
myself an educator, the centre of a system—the solar system, so to speak 
—of education. I have begun ab ovo, I have studied the man in his 
puerile and in his juvenescent state. I have seen that truly ‘tie child 
is father to the man;’ that as the child is, so the man is ; even as the 
Laureate has told us ‘As the husband is, the wife is.’ I have seen that 
one thing alone developes the embryo into a man; one thing educates, 
draws out—educo, I draw out—the mind of the youthful subject, whether 
the boy, ingenui vultus puer, or the youth, imberbis, as yet innocent of 
the razor; and that one thing is a proper style of teaching—a teaching 
founded on a system, one which softens the manners, emollit mores, while 
it strengthens the mind, making a man to be a man in every sense of 
the word, and fulfilling the old saying of William of Wyckham, ‘ Man- 
ners make the man.’” And so on for half an hour. 

Among the lions of the evening there were to be found some smaller 
specimens who didn’t seem particularly comfortable in the society in which 
they found themselves. Among these were little Candytuft of the War- 
Office, who was considerably out of humour, ‘having been seized upon 
and victimized by Mrs. Melancthon M‘Klavery on the subject of Female 
Parliaments. As for Mr. and Mrs. Chunter, nobody took any notice of 
them ; Mrs. Chunter spoke dismally to people, who wondered what was 
the matter with her; and Miss Honoria having used up the Italian 
Count who wrote revolutionary letters, with a long flirtation, yawned 
and turned her back upon the company. Finally, the company turned 
their backs upon the Chunter mansion, and departetl east, west, north, 
and south, to sing of their own greatness and condescension, and of the 
snobbishness and want of breeding of the Chunters. Such is what people 
gain by giving parties! When will the world grow wise enough to learn 
that giving expensive entertainments, inviting a crowd of people who are 
strangers to one another, lighting many lamps, and consuming many ices, 
does not buy that rare article friendship, or promote the growth of that 
tender plant Charity “which vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up.” 
The Chunters did not learn it, and I wonder how many of my readers 
have done so. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH THE READER RETURNS TO OXFORD. 


On the morning after the town and gown fight, Paul Romaine 
visited his new acquaintance, Challoner, of Christ Church, and found 
him looking rather pale, but otherwise unmarked by his recent rough 
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handling. Paul, as he stood by the fire in Challoner’s rooms, formed 
a striking contrast to his host, who was slightly made, with delicately- 
formed features, and a face such as women like better to look on than 
men. If there really be such a thing as an intellectual look, Frank 
Challoner certainly possessed it, nor was the look the only thing in his 
case ; he was acknowledged in Christ Church to be the best man of his 
year, had already taken a high class in moderations, and was now reading 
for honours at his degree. There was much frankness and gentlemanly 
bearing in his manner towards Paul ; but with it there was a slight shade 
of restraint and haughtiness which was instantly perceived by the all too 
sensitive Paul. 

It may seem absurd to dwell on this quality of: sensitiveness in 
a man whom I have described as a great, strong, broad-chested fellow, 
a champion in a town fight, and altogether a rough diamond; but T 
know too much of him of whom I speak, to err in this or any other 
particular. It is not the pale-faced, drawing-room haunting, album 
scribbling sentimentalists, beloved of silly school-girls, who are sensi- 
tive; they are merely conceited fools: it is the man of highly-strung 
nature, of well-cultivated mind, who is really sensitive. Is it a virtue, 
then, to be sensitive? growls some Thersites of society. Certainly not ; 
all joy to the thick-skinned ones, say I, on whose elephantine sides the 
arrows of sarcasm or malice fall harmless. You lose many a heart- 
ache, many a cruel pang, which your sensitive neighbours endure ; but 
you lose, too, some blessings which belong only to a less dense nature, 
believe me. Paul felt the almost imperceptible hauteur of Challoner’s 
greeting, and was cold as a stone in consequence. 

“You came at a lucky moment for me, Romaine,” said Challoner, 
when the scout had arranged a handsome and abundant breakfast on 


the table, “I believe those fellows would have pretty well murdered 
me.” 






























“T am glad to have rendered you any service ; so slight a one needs 
no talking about, I fancy,” said Paul. 

Challoner looked up at the dark, rather stern-looking face of his 
companion, and, for a moment, regretted having come across so un- 
social a man; but guessing, perhaps, the secret of the other’s coldness, 
he continued : “ Well, if they had done for me, I suppose there would 
have been a Rachel weeping somewhere or other, and refusing to be 
comforted ; and yet I don’t know 
for my sake, at all events.” 

The young man spoke almost bitterly, as if he doubted whether any 
one would have taken his loss very seriously to heart. Paul wondered 
in himself what this meant, but said nothing. 

“How do you get on up here? do you like Oxford?” asked Chal- 
loner presently. 

*T should like it better if it rained less, and if more of the men of 
my standing were anything like companions,” said Paul. 





However, it’s as well as it is, 
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“You are unfortunate then. It often happens that a set of men 
come up together, with scarcely one man among them who has anything 
in him. Then, till you get to know the senior men it is very slow. Have 
many called on you yet?” 

“No, scarcely any ; they never do at St. Chrys’tom’s, they tell me.” 

“Nor do they here much. It is a great mistake, though ; many good 
friends are lost, and bad ones made, in this way. However, if you find 
it slow, I shall be very glad to see you when you've nothing better to do. 
Do you ride?” 

“ Not now,” said Paul shortly. 

“Well, if you like to get a horse at Symonds’s, we can have some 
rides about, there are a few places worth seeing.” 

“ Thanks, Challoner,” said Paul, whilst his face flushed deeply, “ but 
I cannot afford such expensive luxuries as horses. I may as well tell 
you at once that Iam poor. Iam not ashamed to own what you would 
easily find out for yourself; and to speak frankly, I fear that my poverty 
must keep me away from such pleasures as to you, or to any Christ 
Church man, are common enough.” 

“You mean that you won't come here again, if you can help it,” said 
Challoner smiling ; ‘‘now, look here, Romaine, some men would say you 
wanted to be rude because you don’t like me, and don’t choose to know 
Christ Church men, who are supposed to be spendthrifts to a man; but 
I know better, or am sufficiently vain to think so. I fancy I know what 
sort of fellow you are, and that we shall be very good friends when we 
know each other better. I have few friends up here from choice, though 
I am a senior man ; if you like to be my friend, let us try how we agree, 
and if we don’t pull together, we can separate easily enough. Come, is 
it a bargain?” 

It was a strange way of beginning a friendship, but the frank, blunt 
manner of the proposal pleased Paul better than another would have 
done, and he shook hands on the bargain, promising to walk and row 
with Challoner as often as he pleased. 

The rain ceased its perpetual flow towards the end of November, 
and Paul and his new friend were able “to take their walks abroad.” 
Often did they pass along the winding path skirting the Cherwell in 
Christ Church meadow, the trees beloved of summer visitors were leaf- 
less now, and the brown leaves crackled under their feet ; but youth 
has a summer-time ever blooming in its heart, and our two friends 
drew from their own light natures the sunshine which November 
refused to the sombre landscape. Many and varied were the subjects 
which they discussed with all the ardour and enthusiasm and free- 
spoken boldness of youth. 

It is a fashion, and like many other fashions, a very foolish one, 
to imagine that Oxford men are mere roystering, careless, dare-devil 
fellows, incarnations of mischief, incapable of serious thought or con- 
versation. Such a belief is, I know, common enough, but it is the 
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mark of gross ignorance to entertain it. There are at Oxford, of 
course—and where are there not?}—hundreds of such men, mere 
followers of animal instinct, “whose god is their belly,” and who 
talk for ever of horses and dogs, and of worse things too, very often. 
There are men who are mere athletic machines, who can play cricket 
or row admirably, and beyond this, if weighed in the balance they 
are sure to be “found wanting.” But these are only some of a 
large and mixed body. Where do all the brilliant scholars, the elo- 
quent orators, the glorious poets, the earnest divines, come from, 
if Oxford is the “Custle of Indolence” which some people love to 
call it? 

Few things could have exercised a better influence over Paul 
Romaine at this time than the society of Frank Challoner. I have 
hinted that our young friend Paul was inclined to be too self-reliant. 
Conscious of a powerful and vigorous intellect, and frequently thrown 
into the society of very inferior people, Paul was getting gradually 
on to a pedestal of his own rearing; he was becoming self-assertive, 
dogmatic, not conceited—a really clever man is seldom conceited—but 
proud of his own powers and contemptuous towards others. To have 
argued with, or bullied Paul on this subject, would have infallibly 
hardened his neck and made matters worse, but Challoner’s good sense 
and clear unprejudiced views were exactly adapted to modify and tone 
down the more violent feelings of his friend. They were returning 
one afternoon from a walk to Sandford along the banks of the Isis 
and had started the vexata queestio of Church parties. 

“Why on earth should these parties exist at all?” asked Paul 
impatiently ; “why is it necessary for every man, woman, and child 
who belongs to the Church to have some party name tacked on to 
their skirts? Mr. Brown is an Evangelical, and Mr. Smith is High 
Church, and Mr. Robinson is Broad Church, and somebody else is a 
Latitudinarian. Why cannot people be content to be Christians, with- 
out splitting up into these endless sects, and coining hard names of 
which they scarcely understand the meaning, to throw at some enemy's 
head ?” 

“If every one thought alike there would not be sects, of course,” 
answered Challoner, “but you see you can’t make every one take a 
universal standard of faith. Even among the Apostles you know, there 
were people who gave their vote for Paul, and others for Apollos. I 
quite agree with you in thinking that there is too much sectarianism in 
the Church, too great a love fur party names and badges; but I don’t see 
how it’s to be avoided.” 

“Well, I haven’t got a remedy cut and dried, I confess,” said Paul ; 
“but I should have very strong objections to swear by the Church as the 
purest and best of institutions while it consists of so many discordant 
elements. But what I chiefly find fault with is the branding of good 
and excellent men with opprobrious names, just because they refuse to 
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go to heaven in the particular band-box provided by the sect which 
abuses them.” . 

“What an irreverent beggar you are, Romaine!” said Challoner 
laughing ; ‘‘ but to what men do you particularly refer?” 

* «Qh, I can give you plenty of instances. Here in Oxford more than 
anywhere else we have this miserable narrow-mindedness continually 
before our eyes. The other day I was talking to that humbug Better- 
ton of our College about the Greek Professor. Of course I was praising 
the Professor, as every one must who knows anything of his scholarship 
and his kindness to the men who consult him, and what do you think 
Betterton said on the matter ?” 

“T think I can guess,” replied Challoner ; “ he said he was unsound, 
I suppose.” 

“Exactly,” answered Paul indignantly. ‘“Unsound indeed! what 
does a fellow like Betterton know of unsoundness ? what 7s unsoundness, 
I should like to know? A dislike to take for granted everything that 
every one chooses to tell us just because he can write himself priest.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” said Challoner, quietly smiling at his friend’s 
angry outbreak, “ you must have heard that the Professor is looked on 
as a dangerous teacher, who does not hold to the Scriptures in their 
integrity.” 

“Well, what of that? If study and examination have made him 
find inaccuracies, would you have him go on believing blindly? You 


should have been a Romanist, Challoner ; these are just the sentiments 
fur a monk.” 


“Don’t be in too great a hurry, mon ami ; I don’t think I said those 
were my sentiments,” was Challoner’s answer ; “I only said the world 
had certain doubts about the Professor’s orthodoxy.” 

“The world,” echoed Paul, contemptuously, “a very fit judge of such 
aman! But the world at large doesn’t condemn him ; it’s only a clique 
of narrow-minded bigots who like to call hard names, because they’re 
Christians, forsooth! I wonder if they ever read the parable of the 
Publican and the Pharisee.” 

“ Has it ever occurred to you, Romaine, that you are as great a bigot 
in your worship of the Professor and certain other of your heroes as 
these very people whom you condemn so violently? You will say that 
you are but defending an injured man ; but, my dear fellow, you are 
as violent a partisan as any of the pious ones whom you love to pitch 
into ; and if I were you, I’d cut that obstinate style of forming opinions, 
and then sticking to them through thick and thin.” 

“Tf I’m wrong, I hope I’m not such a fool as to hold out against 
sound argument,” answered Paul; “but I haven’t been convinced yet. 
Besides, here’s another shot for you, Challoner: the University is glad 
enough to let the Professor teach Greek for £40 a year, but yet won't 
give him a proper salary because of his views. Now, tell me if this is 
your idea of justice, because it isn’t mine ?” 
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“No,” said Challoner, “I agree with you there ; if Oxford employs a 
Greek Professor it ought to pay him accordingly. But we must adjourn 
our argument, for here’s Tom Tower, and it’s just time for hall, so 
good-night.” 

The winter term drew to a close, but its last days were days of 
anxiety to many a freshman in Oxford. The trying ordeal of ‘ Smalls,” 
the first examination—called by the Dons “ Responsions,” and by mild 
freshmen “ Little-go”—began early in December, and a goodly list of 
names printed in Latin appeared upon each College gate, announcing 
the “Ordo Respondentium.” Among these were some of our friends : 
‘‘Chunter, Henricus, é Coll. 8. Chrys.; Romaine, Paulus, é Coll. S. 
Chrys.” 

Mr. Paul felt very little uneasiness about the examination, as he was 
well up in the preliminary subjects required, nor was he constitutionally 
nervous, a weakness which ruins many a promising man when subjected 
to the trying ordeal of the schools. 

On the first day of “Smalls,” Paul found himself one of about 300 
men who loitered about the wide quadrangle of the schools, all wearing 
white ties, and many with still whiter faces. They were waiting for the 
schools to open; St. Mary’s clock was just on the stroke of half-past 
nine, and then the examination would begin. There are few more un- 
pleasant things than waiting for any examination, but especially your 
first, in the schools’ quadrangle at Oxford, particularly if it be when the 
shrill December wind is sweeping along, and singing its mournful tune 
among the dark archways. There you may see all kinds of faces wearing 
every kind of expression. The burly whiskered boating-man, knowing 
very little of his subjects perhaps, but careless and jovial to the last. 
The quiet, prim reading-man, conscious of his safe pass, talking calmly 
with his friends. Here is a little knot of shady men, whom the College 
has reluctantly sent up, entertaining small hopes of their getting through ; 
see how they cluster together, and speculate whether the first paper will 
be arithmetic or Latin prose! Here comes a late man with his gown in 
ribbons, and his cap smashed ; his face betrays the memory of a noisy 
“wine” last night, and his head aches “consumedly,” we may venture 
to assert. Now that the doors are open, the A’s and B’s and all the 
first half of the alphabet go into one large school, the second half are 
drafted off to another. Little dreary isolated deal tables, each furnished 
with an uncomfortable chair, are placed in long rows up and down the 
room. ‘The name of each man is affixed to the tables, and he seats him 
self before a quantity of blue foolscap paper, two new quill pens, and 
an ink-bottle. 

Presently the candidates become aware of certain Dons walking about 
with their crimson hoods on over their gowns, and distributing the 
papers of questions. This done, they mount into elevated seats which 
overlook the proceedings, call over the names of the candidates, and 
keep a bright look-out for copyists; if any one be caught in this unfair 
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attempt to answer his paper, brief and stern in his sentence. Down 
pounces the examiner like Nemesis, tears up his papers, and expels him 
from the schools, not to enter -them again till the next examination, 
some months hence. . 

For two days Paul and the other St. Chrys’tom’s men in whom we 
are interested went through this paper work, as it is called; then began 
the vivd vocé examination to which every candidate is subjected for part 
of one day. 

The men are examined in alphabetical order, so that Perey Cheyne 
and Henry Chunter came on before Paul. Percy Cheyne passed easily 
as every one expected; but when the friends of Mr. Henry Chunter 
went for his testamur—the certificate of his having passed—lo! there 
was none; so that the words of a certain Oxford rhyme were verified 
in his case : 

** When they went for his festamur 
A mourning voice was heard in Ramah, 
A sound of woe and wailing loud, 
And Rachel wept because her son was ploughed !"” 


Yes, Mr. Henry Chunter was ploughed. He had declared himself fully 
competent to floor the papers, and had every chance given him by the 
examiners ; but having proved himself totally incapable of construing 
an easy chorus from Euripides, and having filled the odes of Horace with 
false quantities, the examiners, that much enduring race, were compelled 
to pluck, or, as the painful operation is now called, plough him. 

It is an exciting moment that waiting for the testamur at the door 
of the school. The clerk of the schools, a stolid individual, conscious 
of the importance of his operations, comes at length to a little door-way, 
where some twenty or thirty men are crowding and squeezing, and begins 
to read out, in alphabetical order, the names inscribed on some little mean- 
looking strips of blue paper. Each testamur is seized as the name is 
read, a shilling paid for it, and it is carried off in triumph by the friends 
of the lucky man. Many an anxious mother, many a grey-haired father 
miles away, will be made happy with the sight of that scrap of paper. 
Truly may we affirm that no shillings are ever so cheerfully paid dur- 
ing a man’s university career as that which he expends on his testamur. 
Paul Romaine had the satisfaction of receiving his one frosty day near 


Christmas-time, and soon after was speeding along in the train for 
Inglefell. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CHRISTMAS AT INGLEFELL. 


Tue snow was lying crisp and white round Inglefell Cottage when 
Paul Romaine returned. How eagerly had the mother and sister been 
expecting him! what raptures were gone into when his big form was 
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actually inside the room! He had grown even in two months, Mrs. 
Romaine was sure of it; he was more manly than ever, he was every- 
thing, short of perfection. Pretty little Maude, as she drew her tall 
brother down within kissing distance, fancied in her little heart of 
hearts that Paul was colder and graver than formerly, and she guessed 
with a woman’s ready wit that he had learnt more and harder lessons 
at Oxford than those which are expounded in a lecture-room. But if 
there were deeper shades on Paul’s face, they brightened away into 
smiles at the cheery talk of his mother and sister as they sat by the 
blazing fireside in {the winter nights. What mattered it that the fire- 
place was small, and that the furniture which was reddened by the fire- 
light was commonplace and cheap? Was not that fireside better than 
a palace where such contentment and domestic love is not ? 

Believe me, you who are fond of roving and “wandering to and 
fro in the earth,” and who sneer at home pleasures as slow and a bore, 
believe me, there is no such joy in life, go where you will, do what 
you list, as the fireside hours of a united and loving family. I know 
very well that I am writing a truism, a very stale truism indeed ; but 
truths or truisms, call them what you will, are generally the last things 
listened to, and the least regarded; men are in such a hurry in this 
working-day world that, like Pilate, they ask “‘ What is truth ?” and will 
not wait for an answer. 

No doubt our friends at Inglefell were of a very sluggish, unexcitable 
temperament, or they would never have been really happy in a small, 
poorly furnished cottage room, whilst the recollection of a large and 
handsome house was still in their memory. Where was their pride? 
was it not wounded by the change? How did they manage to-put up 
with all the inconveniences of such a fall in life? I know not; all 
I know is that they were happy, or they were most arch-dissemblers, 
and, that Maude’s face was as bright as a rose-leaf, and yet, for aught I 
know, she may have washed ‘with yellow soap, and never gone to the 
expense of violet powder. If Paul felt occasionally savage, and moody, 
and discontented at the many disagreeable hints which poverty was 
always giving him, not a shadow of this sort crossed his path during 
Christmas-time at Inglefell. In the morning there was a walk in the 
cold bright air with his mother or Maude, who listened with the greatest 
attention to his Oxford stories. Women are always good listeners, they 
can endure an almost interminable piece of prosing from their female 
friends about “My Harry,” or “ Poor John’s misfortunes,” or ‘ Baby’s 
illness ;” so Paul’s stories were eagerly listened to; and he being fresh 
from Oxford, with all the bloom on the subject yet intact, his stories 
were generally pleasant. ‘There were others, perhaps, but he kept them 
in the background. We know well enough that “where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

There were a few visitors occasionally at the cottage ; the most regular 

__of them was Tom Benson, of whom we heard something formerly. __ 
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A thoroughly good, honest fellow was Tom. Not brilliant ; but 
then brilliant men are too much like champagne, when the cork has 
been out for a little, they become singularly flat and useless. Your 
sound table-beer is, after all, better than the brilliant champagne ; it 
doesn’t get flat half so soon, and can always be depended on. Tom 
Benson was eminently good-natured, you could see it in his round 
good-looking face, and merry bashful eyes. He must have been good- 
natured, or why did he come over so often to Inglefell Cottage, no 
very lively retreat for a dashing young partner in a bank, and sit for 
an hour chatting with Mrs. Romaine alone, if Maude happened to be 
out, and for longer still if she happened to be at home? One morning 
Tom Benson arrived, and was delighted to find that Paul was down 
from Oxford. 

“Tve just come in the nick of time,” said Tom Benson, when he 
had*shaken hands for the third time with Paul, “there’s to be a ball 
at Grey Abbots next week, and you must persuade Mrs. Romaine and 
Miss Mau—, Miss Romaine to come, you really must, old fellow.” 

“T don’t fancy they'll come, Benson,” said Paul, “but I'll back your 
invitation, so let us in and attack the outworks at once.” 

How pretty Maude looked, to be sure, with the most becoming bit 
of blue ribbon in her hair, and a little blush on her cheek when Tom 
Benson came in, looking, it must be confessed, rather sheepish. Mrs. 
Romaine shook her head when Tom mentioned the ball. 

“T have given up those kind of things, now,” she said quietly. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Romaine, it would do you all the good in the 
world, and Miss Romaine too, I’m sure of it,” urged honest Tom, 
waxing quite eloquent on the theme; “you have had nothing to amuse 
you for a long time, and now Paul is at home to take care of you, you 
ought to go out a little.” 

“T think it would do you good, mother,” wa Paul, “ you and Maude 
must not become hermits, you know, and you like many of the people 
of Grey Abbots who will be there.” 

“T should like you and Maude to have the pleasure, certainly,” 
answered Mrs. Romaine, thinking of herself last, as mothers always do, 
“and so I think we will come, Mr. Benson, and thank you very much 
for wishing it.” 

“Not af all, not at all,” said Tom, as fast as he could get out the 
words ; “it’s next Thursday, remember.” 

“Does Benson come over here often?” asked Paul, when honest 
Tom had taken his departure. 

“Oh yes, very often; isn’t it good of him? he says he fears we're 
dull,” answered little Maude, whose eyes were all the brighter at the 
thought of the ball; ‘but we're not the least dull; you know, dear, we 
have always lots to do, and your letters are something to expect and 
look forward to. I wonder, though, that Mr. Benson cares to come over 
and talk to two ladies ; he must find it very dull, I should think.” 
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Paul looked at his mother and smiled, and she returned the smile. 
They did not wonder that Tom Benson liked to come to Inglefell so 
often, only silly little Maude was ignorant of the reason. 

Before the next week Paul heard that the Chunters were staying 
at Grey Abbots; they had come to spend a week with their dear friend, 
Mrs. Arkwright, and they were, of course, coming to the ball. 

Thursday arrived, and Paul escorted his mother and sister to Grey 
Abbots. There were all the usual characteristics of a country-ball to 
be found in the present entertainment. There were the Uelles of the 
county surrounded by a crowd of admirers, there was the usual assort- 
ment of pretty girls, and common-place girls, and there were the in- 
evitable dowdy daughters who always crop up in these entertainments, 
who are plain, and of whom only a few have the good sense not to mind 
it. To say that Maude Romaine was the finest and handsomest girl 
in the room would not be true, and in this true history, we cannot 
afford to lean ever so slightly to the side of exaggeration. We know 
that Maude was not jine at all, but small, and delicate, and retiring. 
Paul, however, was not the only man who thought that night that 
Maude, in her white dress, with a single camelia in her hair, looked 
fresher and fairer than most of the girls who had got up their charms 
for the occasion with all that care and art could devise. Many a man 
in that crowded ball-room looked with pleasure on little Maude’s bloom- 
ing, pleasant face, and some envied Tom Benson, who had joined the 
Romaines immediately on their entry, and had begged for Maude’s hand 
in the next dance. 

The Chunter family was there in full force. Mr. Chunter, resplen- 
dent in a white waistcoat and diamond studs, was wedged into a corner, 
in company with a fat country squire and a still fatter apothecary, who 
left little room for a fourth comer. Mrs. Chunter, looking still more 
sad than usual, was watching the dashing Honrtoria, who, with scarlet 
flowers in her hair, which set off her dark complexion to great ad- 
vantage, was waltzing with Lieutenant Dashwood, of the Lancers, from 
Newhampton; doubtless, Mrs. Chunter felt pleasure at the sight, for 
everybody knows that old Dashwood,’ of Lombard Street, is a million- 
aire, and the Lieutenant an only son. But where was Clara Chunter? 
Positively, talking to young Apsley, the Curate of St. Martin’s, who 
doesn’t care for dancing! Mrs. Chunter sighs as she sees her daughter 
sacrifice her opportunities thus. 

In the train of the Chunters were two gentlemen who seemed to 
be ingratiating themselves rapidly into the company, and airing their 
London manners before the eyes of the natives. One of these gentle- 
men was Captain Halkett, who, on a certain afternoon had escorted 
the Misses Chunter to the botanic féte; the other was the Captain’s 
particular friend, Mr. Slingsby. 

Very likely Paul Romaine was influenced by an unjustifiable pre- 
judice, when he took a strong dislike to both these men at first sight, 
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but he certainly did take a most decided antipathy to both. Captain 
Halkett was the better looking man of the two, a tall thin figure, with 
a pale face, and very black curling whiskers and moustache which shone 
as though recently black-leaded and polished like a stove. He was 
always styled Captain, though in what regiment he had served was not 
exactly known; he had, however, been abroad for many years, and was 
most entertaining, the ladies said, in his stories of foreign parts. On 
the present occasion he was swaggering among the fair dames of Grey 
Abbots and the neighbourhood, and was talking volubly and apparently 
very successfully. Mr. Slingsby, the Captain’s friend, was a short, 
cadaverous man, with a pair of small reddish eyes which twinkled 
under very bushy eyebrows; his hair was wiry and foxy in hue, and 
had left the back of his head bare, while in front it grew down over 
a low, wrinkled forehead. Mr. Slingsby was said to be an attorney, 
but he had not practised much of late; perhaps, there were good 
reasons for his abstaining. He always spoke in a low hissing tone, 
and always agreed with everybody. His chief occupation at the ball 
seemed to be watching other people with his keen little eyes, and his 
friend Captain Halkett came in for a large share of Mr. Slingsby’s 
attention. 

Little Maude enjoyed herself immensely, and though she did not 
dance very often, in order that her mother might not seem neglected, 
yet she had her full share of the polkas, waltzes, mazurkas, and the 
rest, which succeeded each other in rapid succession. 

Mr. Henry Chunter claimed acquaintance with Paul, and was very 
coldly received by that gentleman. Tom Benson, however, introduced 
the whole of the Chunters to the Romaines, and Mrs. Chunter at once 
opened her budget of mournful maundering for the express benefit of 
Mrs. Romaine. 

Strange to say Mr. Paul was not at all captivated with the dashing 
graces of Honoria Chunter, with whom he danced one dance ; and she in 
her own mind made invidious comparisons between the reserved haughty 
Oxonian and the rattling Lieutenant of the Lancers, who, if he talked 
nonsense, was so agreeable. Paul seemed much more struck with quiet 
Alice Fairton, the pale, blue-eyed girl, whom few people seemed to 
notice ; but then she was an orphan, and had nothing scarcely to live 
upon, and every one knew it. 

It had been well for Captain Halkett if the watchful Slingsby had 
kept him in his eye all the evening, for a slight catastrophe might then 
have been avoided. But, perhaps owing to habits contracted in foreign 
service, Captain Halkett evinced a strong desire for exciting drinks, and 
having discovered the whereabouts of the champagne, he frequently paid 
visits to it during the evening, and to such an extent that the effects of 
that generous fluid became visible in his nose, which was tinted with a 
crimson hue, and in his speech which was somewhat husky. 

It chanced that after the last of these visits to the champagne, 
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Captain Halkett came back through an inner room used by the guests 
as a retiring-place from the heat of the ball. No one was in the room 
but Maude Romaine, who had left her mother deep in one of Mrs. 
Chunter's sad histories, and had come for a moment’s rest and a breath 
of air. Towards Maude Captain Halkett directed his unsteady steps, 
and, to her extreme confusion, seated himself by her, and directly 
in her way should she attempt to regain the ball-room. Maude had 
felt an instinctive dislike towards Halkett from the first, and his now 
very evident state increased that feeling tenfold. 

“My dear young lady,” said the Captain, speaking in a very thick 
and hesitating voice, and leering upon the blushing and trembling 
Maude with eyes inflamed by drink—“ my dear young lady, d-don’t 
think of moving, I beg; too happy moment to be aed pon my s-soul, 
delightful this is, I—” 

“Captain Halkett, allow me to pass; I can’t stay here,” said Maude, 
rising and attempting to quit the room. 

But the Captain had taken up a good position, and now laying his 
hand fawiliarly on Maude’s arm, he exclaimed: “ No, no, couldn’t lose 
you so soon, stop a minute, only a minute, hear what I’ve got to say.” 
Steadying himself with some difficulty, Captain Halkett relinquished 
Maude’s arm, and catching her hand brought it towards his lips; but 
Maude, frightened and ready to cry though she was, was nerved te 
action by her companion’s insolence, and snatching her hand from him, 
pushed the amorous Captain:aside, at the same time uttering a little 
shriek, which, however, was quite inaudible amid the crash of the music. 
Maude was just springing by her discomfited persecutor, when the door- 
way was darkened by a man, and Paul strode up to them. His dark 
eyes, which had witnessed the last act in this little scene were flashing, 
but there was no excitement in his manner, as he grasped Halkett by 
the arm and said: ‘“ Maude, has this man insulted you?” 

“Oh, yes!” was all the frightened girl could say, as she hurried out 
of the room. 

“ What the devil do you want here?” growled Halkett, as Paul drew 
him out of sight of the dancers towards the open French windows. 

“T want to teach you a lesson, you scoundrel,” answered Paul ; 
“think yourself lucky I don’t expose you before the whole room ; get 
out there, and come in again if you dare.” And suddenly leaving go of 
the Captain’s arm, Paul caught him by the collar and thrust him through 
the open window, at the same time giving him an impetus with his foot 
which sent the doughty Captain crashing among the laurel bushes some 
three feet below. 

All this was done in a minute’s time, and was unobserved by the 
gay company in the ball-room. Mr. Paul having deposited his adversary 
among the bushes, returned in search of his mother and sister, and soon 
after took them home. Little Maude had told her mother of her un- 
pleasant adventure, and Mrs. Romaine’s anger was justly roused both 
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against Halkett and the Chunters who had introduced such a person to 
the ball. 

“T hope, Paul, there was no scene between you,” she said when 
Maude had told her of Paul’s opportune arrival. 

“Oh dear no!” said that gentleman quietly, “I merely kicked the 
blackguard out of the window, as he deserved, it’s almost a pity he 
hadn't further to fall.” 

“Oh, Paul! did you really do that?” exclaimed Maude, half pleased 
and half terrified ; “but you shouldn’t ; you know, dear, these things 
lead to duels and all sorts of dreadful things ; you must promise not 
to fight a duel ; Mamma, make him promise.” 

“ Nobody fights duels in these days, Maudie,” answered her brother, 
“besides that fellow Halkett is much more likely to summon me for 
an assault than to take any other vengeance; but I don’t fancy he'll 
do that, he'll like to keep the thing quiet.” 

Paul was right in his supposition. Captain Halkett on the morning 
after the ball discovered that urgent business called him to London, and 
after taking leave of the Chunters, he retired to town in company with 
his friend Mr. Slingsby. His rage against Paul knew no bounds, he 
would prosecute him for an assault, he would horse-whip him, he would 
do anything to punish the insolent puppy who had maltreated him. 
To all this the prudent Slingsby replied: “No, you won't, Halkett, 
you'll come to town with me before worse comes of it. You're too 
fond of the bottle, as I've often told you, and if you'd only kept 
quiet we might have made a good thing of it. Now there’s nothing 
for it but to clear off.” 

“If I ever forgive that Romaine, may I die!” growled Halkett 
savagely ; “I'll be even with him yet, so help me, Heaven!” We shall 
see whether he kept his word. 


(To be continued.) 





ON FOOT TO SEATON. 


BY JAMES BOWKER. - 


THE young ladies in all their glory who were coming out for their 
morning’s walk, as I passed up the steep street leading from Lyme Regis 
away to the Devonshire road, were undeniably beautiful ; but I scarcely 
dared to glance at them, for, putting on one side the fact of being hope- 
lessly in love with a dark-eyed beauty “ who can ne’er be mine,” modern 
gentility has decided that it is criminal to speak of love in a cottage. 
Poor litterateurs must, therefore, be content with ethereal angels in the 
house ; and, taking into consideration the risk men run of forming 
matrimonial alliances with gentle maidens who afterwards merge into 
the most virulent and violent Mrs. Caudles, perhaps it is well that such 
is the case. 

Benedict can take down his old volume of Shakespeare, and with 
the aid of the incantations written there, call up dove-eyed women such 
as the world does not often see: Ophelia, pale with love, and singing 
that melancholy song; sorrowful-hearted Desdemona, wondering at her 
Jord’s cruelty ; Portia and Jessica, hand in hand; Italian-eyed Juliet, 
with perfumed breath, breathing of the balmy South ; Beatrice, with a 
passing frown upon her child-like face ; “sweet Anne Page ;” Imogen, 
with; her chaste beauty, whispering peace and purity; Miranda and 
Perdita ; Cleopatra, “the subtile syren, with her fatal gift ;” and even 
poor Doll Tearsheet, who, with a wistful look in her eyes, tries to get 
in, but is dragged away by the watchmen. Is not that a glorious 
company of visitors, to say nothing of others who come unbidden, but 
welcome, to the poor student’s heart and home ? 

I walked rapidly up the steep hill, occasionally turning to catch 
a glimpse of the brave little town I had left behind, with its three 
step-like cliffs reddening in the sunlight ; and soon plunged into a 
Devonshire lane. It was very beautiful, with its high banks covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, wild flowers and ferns growing in rich 
profusion over the sides, and its fences covered with twining honey- 
suckle, shedding a faint sad perfume. As a lane, it was exceedingly 
picturesqué, and in itself deserved all the fine things said about it 
by natives and poetical tourists; but unfortunately the high banks 
and hedgerows entirely shut out the prospect. Where the view 
ought to have been the finest, the lane suddenly sank some feet 
below the surface of the fields, and the roadmaker had effected his 
double purpose of making a Devonshire lane, and entirely enclosing 
the traveller. In many places the rain had collected, and not having 
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the ordinary outlet of a ditch, formed deep pools, through which I was 
compelled to wade, as there was no climbing possible. The pedestrian 
passes along too in bodily fear, for most of *these lanes are so narrow 
that if a conveyance of any kind appeared he would have either to 
return in front of the horse, or to climb upon the animal's head, along 
its back, and over the carriage. , 

After walking two or three miles down the beautiful lane, occasionally 
stopping to gather a few large luscious blackberries, or to inhale the per- 
fume of some little wild flower, a still narrower lane led away to the 
south. A small sign-board informed the wayfarer that he must take 
that road if he wished to see the “land-slip.” ‘ Guides and fees!” 
thought I; and my inference was correct, for, on passing through a 
farm-yard a little lower down the lane, a man demanded the sum of 
sixpence, giving me in exchange 4 printed and signed ticket :—“ One 
admission to Dowland’s Cliff, at sixpence each. Spurr Brothers.” 

Bearing this open sesame, I passed through two or three harvest 
fields down to the seaside. Afar off bluff old Portland was looming 
through the warm mist, and at the other extremity of the bay, Teign- 
mouth Head was just visible. The tide was rolling in, moaning in its 
restlessness, glittering in the mellow sunlight, and whispering tales of 
other climes to the patient cliffs standing patriarch-like in their old age. 
Sea-gulls were screaming and dipping their wings in the foam; in the 
trees, birds were singing as though spring had just come with her baby 
summer in her sweet arms. On the distant horizon, two ships were 
passing away, and doubtless on board of them, weary-hearted men and 
women were taking their last view of our grand old England. The 
“Jandslip” was simply a falling in of the earth, undermined by the 
sea. The cliffs were heaped about as though they had been thrown by 
some giant, and the trees growing upon them were twined and interlaced, 
making miniature forests, beautiful enough to fill the heart with sweet 
and grateful joy. In many places the chalk was almost hidden by pale 
blue and pink flowers. Wandering about in the mazes of foliage and 
rock, I got lost ; and it cost me nearly two hours climbing and falling, 
before I regained the path. Under the shade of some overhanging 
bushes, a pic-nic party had encamped ; the cloth was laid upon the rich 
grass, and the entire arrangement did the ladies great credit. I was 
almost hungry enough to beg, and after I had dined, I could have talked 
about Tennyson and Browning, but I dare say they took me for a pedlar. 
An old coat and shooting boots, brown Scotch stockings with knicker- 
bockers, an old soft cap and a knapsack, frequently have caused 
country people to cry “we don’t want any,” as I walked up their 
garden to ask my way or obtain some food. I passed on thinking 
more solemnly than ever of Dives and Lazarus. As I emerged from 
the “landslip” and made my way across a field, a lad shouted after 
me that there was no road, but I was too tired to retrace my steps, 
and had resolved to make for Axmouth, as the crow flies. It was a 
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foolish resolve. I walked until it began to grow dark, my knapsack 
began to feel terribly heavy, my boots were “cooped in clay,” and I 
was hungry. A modern poet has affirmed that 
‘* We may live without love, we may live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 

But I should have been thankful and satisfied if, like Timon, I could 
have found a fig nut. As I entered a narrow lane, night fell. Ignorance 
of my whereabouts was anything but bliss, but common-sense suggested 
the necessity of tramping over the ground if I wished to avoid spending 
a night, a la Robinson Crusoe, in the trees. The road suddenly dis- 
appeared ina plantation. Remembering Professor Pepper’s patent ghost 
I entered the wvod, and soon emerged upon the other side. As I did go, 
the moon burst forth from behind the clouds, so jealous of her beauty 
that they had tried to hide her, shedding a rich flood of luxuriant light 
upon hill and tree and stream. Far below me, a little river was winding 
its way to the sea; glittering in the moonlight like a huge burnished- 
scaled snake, and reflecting in its clear pure bosom the drifting clouds 
overhead until in the distance it joined the great ocean. Field and 
hamlet and village were asleep in a mellow light. The sea was moaning 
its eternal song of God’s power and wisdom, and a long track of golden 
sheen across its trembling face, showed how prodigal of beauty its great 


Creator is. I forgot all about dinner. CEarth’s trifles were but trifles 
in such a scene. 





‘* Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels,” 


and as I stood entranced, drinking in the magnificent regal beauty of 
the moonlit scene, I felt how poor and mean and trivial our paltry 
troubles are in the light of that “rest which remaineth.” Shine on, 
oh, beauteous moon! twinkle ye little stars, dust from angels’ wings ! 
travel on your unceasing journey, ye fleecy clouds!—bright and brave 
and beautiful as ye seem, we shall outlive ye all. 

Lights were twinkling in the distance. I went down the hill, and 
stood upon the bank of the river Axe. How should I cross it? There 
were no signs of a bridge. Walking along the bank, however, I stumbled 
upon a pole, with a bell suspended at its top. When one sees a bell, it 
is only natural to infer that it is placed in its position in order to be 
rung. I rang it, and no sooner had its solemn notes burst upon the 
startled air, than a light appeared at the door of a building in the shade 
of the cliff, and a woman emerged from the interior. She volunteered 
to ferry me across, and ultimately did so by the aid of a contrivance as 
clever as unique. A long rope stretched across the river, and was fas- 
tened, on one side, to the top of the portable belfry, and’ on the other to 
a pole. Another rope was tied to a ring slipping along this cable and 
was also fastened to the boat. Grasping the first rope in her hand, she 
gave a strong pull, and, in spite of the rushing stream, propelled the boat 
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across the river. She said it was a nice way for “ feminels ” to cross, by 
which I suppose she meant her own sex. A rapid walk of about a mile 
over the beach brought me to Seaton, the end of one of the hardest days 
walking I have had; for although the distance was only about eight or 
nine miles, I had been quite as many hours over it. In a few minutes 
I was dining and taking tea and supper at once. The house was nota 
very pretentious one, but the fare would have done credit to any hotel 
in the world; and the landlord, in spite of a rural habit he had of 
coming into the room without his coat, was of no mean order. My 
repast concluded, a thing I was by no means certain about, I must once 
more see Nature before I placed myself in the blessed hands of “ Death’s 
twin sister, Sleep.” Perched upon the highest elevation of an old boat, 
I smoked my calumet of peace, and listened to the music of the moon- 
lit waves until the village church clock warned me that another day had 
passed into the long avenue of death. 

It had been pattering against the window, and splashing against 
the doors for ever so long, next morning when the landlord, still in his 
shirt sleeves, came into my room and said that it rained. He seemed 
to be glad of it, perhaps for landlordic reasons, and I was not dis- 
pleased ; for, in addition to the thought that the rain is one of God’s 
messengers, bringing sweet blessings to the parched earth, I had made 
up my mind to remain at Seaton for a day or two. Come rain, come 
snow, it mattered not, for laid in an ungainly but comfortable position 
upon the sofa; a little fire, for snugness sake, burning cheerfully in the 
grate ; a pipe, dark as the eye of the dearest girl upon earth, and sweet 
as Hyblan honey, balanced daintily between my lips; and in my hand 
Thomas Carlyle’s magnificent prose poem “ Burns,” I could bid fare- 
well to the world. The rain was beating against the window, and 
splashing against the door; every now and again the restless wind 
moaned mournfully as it fled past in its loneliness and mystery; a few 
yards from the room, the sea, lashing itself into a mad agony, sang its 
own wild sweet song of an Unseen Power, in the hollow of whose hand 
its great waves dash and fret, and are stilled. Out at sea a thick cloud 
of mist was being driven before the breeze, and the clouds above were 
scudding at the will of the wandering wind. It was one unrest of 
Nature, but in my heart, as is always the case under such circumstances, 
there was a sweet calm thankfulness. I do not think I am selfish 
because this thankfulness is never mingled with sympathy for those 
whose lot may be less comfortable than mine; but always when the 
wind and storm raise their glorious voices in a powerful hymn, solemn 
and majestic as a funeral march, my heart is filled with a devotional 
sympathetic joy. There is poetry in the driving rain, in the mad wind, 
and in the very darkness. Some people, however, are so unfortunate as 
not to be able to recognize it. The hours passed as I thought of Burns, 
and Nichol, and Chatterton, and poor David Gray; and night bringing 
her jewels with her, crept softly into the death chamber of another day. 
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At times the moon showed for a few moments, and then was hidden by 
a dark cloud; a star shone brilliantly between the drifting clouds; and 
the waves and the wind conversed in their own wild tongue, a language, 
as yet, but imperfectly known by us mortals. Wind and wave music 
lulled me to sleep. 

Next morning the sun was shining gloriously as I came down to 
the little breakfast-room, with its tea and chop and Devonshire cream 
waiting for me. I was not the first eater of fish at Seaton, for in the old 
times certain Romans walked these roads and gazed at the waves and 
stars. ‘“Suetetone,” they were pleased to call this little village. The 
name remains, and that is about all left of their work. Certain Danish 
princes of uncomfortable warlike habits, and of wavering notions as to 
meum and teum, cruised about here in the year 937-8, and after effecting 
a landing, fought a battle, and won. 

Old Leland, “the King’s antiquary,” too, visited the village some- 
where about the year of our Lord 1536. -A rare old pilgrim was he, 
and a rare old book he left behind him. ‘TI passed,” says he, “ over 
Cole Water again at Calliford, or I came to Seton. Ther hath beene a 
very notable haven at Seton : but now ther lyith betweene the 2 pointes 
of the old haven, a mighty rigge and barre of pibble stones in the verye 
mouth of it: and the ryver of Ax is dryven to the veryest point of the 
haven, called Whit-clif, and ther at a verye smaul gut goith into the se. 
And her cum in small fischer boates for socour: The toune of Seton is 
now but a mene thing, inhabited with fischermen. It hath beene far 
larger when the haven was good. The abbote of Shirburne was lord 
and patron of it.” 

The town old Leland speaks of, is now but a little village, the houses 
built in the most irregular manner possible, and the inhabitants still are 
“fischermen,” addicted, so far as the males are concerned, to the wearing 
of baggy unmentionables, and immense sou’ westers. One of the old 
tars, with whom I exchanged tobacco and ideas, attributed the smallness 
of the village to the stubbornness of the lord of the manor, the Maine 
Law Baronet, Trevelyan, in refusing to sell any land, “and,” added the 
old man, “he would have a poor idea of you, sir, if he saw that pipe.” If 
the old man’s story was correct, Seaton can never become a large bathing 
place, but the presence of a few machines on the beach shows that it has 
not escaped the infliction of visitors. The fisherman said that it was 
“the cleanest beach, for fishing, of all the south coast.” A quarter of 
an hour’s walk brought me to the cliff at the western end of the bay. 
Climbing up the spray-dashed rocks to a height of about four hundred 
feet above the sea, the view from the top amply repaid me for the toil : 
Seaton beach extended, with a bold sweep inland, about a mile and a 
half eastward, and at the extremity of the bay the red Headon cliffs 
stood in bold beauty over the dashing waves. One long fringe of snowy 
foam connected the two points, and at the bottom of the rocks the sea 
was flashing in the sunlight and scattering its beauty with generous 
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fulness. The cliffs upon which I stood gazing at the glorious prospect 
were covered with ivy, and other creeping plants, almost down to the 
water’s edge, their beautiful dark green contrasting richly with the chalk. 
On my right, Beer Head shut out the view, but eastward, far away past 
Headon cliffs, the eye roamed at will over the richly wooded coast near 
the landslip, along the cliffs away to Abbotsbury and Portland. Some 
three or four hundred feet beneath me, three rocks, like the Barn Door 
in Nothe cliff at St. Alban’s Head, huge masses of chalk with passages 
cut through them by the untiring waves, were standing out in bold 
relief, surrounded by the angry waters. Birds were flying in and out 
of the bushes below, and the sweet music of the sea came up to me like 
a holy psalm. The calm beauty and peace of the scene took possession 
of my soul, and as I fivng myself upon the rich grass, on whieh the 
breeze was whispering its secrets ; listening to 
‘The tinkling of the tiny shell, 
And the rush of the roaring surge.” 

my thoughts went up to Him who holds the sea in the hollow of His 
hand, and who “speaks and the waters thereof are troubled.” 

As I was dining, the landlord, still in his shirt sleeves; prophesied 
a storm in the evening. His prediction was verified. The night turned 
out wet and dark, and as I was about to fall asleep, the landlord came 
up-stairs and asked me to go down with them to the beach, as the fisher- 
men were about to drag their boats up out of the way. As we emerged 
from the house, the wind and rain were terrible; old men carrying 
immense lanterns, suspiciously like wreckers’ lights were going seaward, 
which, however, meant only to the end of the street. The sea was 
rolling in, dashing far up the beach, and retreating in impotent anger. 
The boats had been dragged up into the street, when the pilot came 
down and said that they would have been quite safe on the beach, for 
the sea would not rise any higher as the wind was changing, and it was 
not a full tide. The hoarse voices of the men, the hoarser voices of the 
wind and waves, and the fitful lights impressed the whole scene vividly 
upon my mind. Lighting our pipes we wended our way homewards, and 
as we did so, the shirt sleeved-landlord, compelled this time by stress of 
weather to wear a coat, told me of the death of a young brother just a 
twelvemonth before, drowned ere his beard was grown, and washed up 
to their door during just such another storm. So cruel at times is the 
sea, although it was smiling like a sleeping infant the next morning, 
when I left Seaton. 
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SHOT FLYING. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


_ Waar is game? Generally considered it is the produce of sport ; 
but it admits of various definitions. Among others,—a man may be 
game, or he may be made game of; and when the shots he receives 
are not more dangerous than those sent stinging from the quiver of 
satire, the damage done is not very great ; the wounds produced, sharp 
though they may feel at first, are easily healed, and the soreness is 
mollified by a merry smile. But when one is made game of in earnest, 
and shot flying Ah! there’s a twinge brought on by the bare 
thought, or else by the wind changing. Sunny smiles cannot pierce 
its clouds ; while black looks, growls, or impre—, that is—ejaculations, 
are no more effective ; and this i¢ that causes so great a disturbance of 
the virile equilibrium, is neither more nor less than a mark upon my 
left shoulder, placed there by a gentle youth appertaining to one of 
Abraham Lincoln’s legions. The marksman in question would doubt- 
less have denominated the act—‘ drawing a bead ;” suffice it, he drew 
blood, and his ragged bullet ploughed a furrow across my back. It was 
opening new ground; and the seed sown has proved its fertility. Only 
those who have been similarly situated can imagine the crop of aches, 
throbs, and stings, that came up, and even now, six months after, keep 
shooting forth. 

I had nothing particular to occupy myself with last spring, and was 
growing tired of making calls, and boring busy people who did not want 
me. I was ready to do anything, to go anywhere, when dropping in 
to a late breakfast with an old college-chum, I was introduced to a 
sharp-eyed young-looking middle-aged man. He was the sort of fellow 
who seemed to do everything in earnest, and his eye appeared to plunge 
into you, and give its owner a summary of all your short and long- 
comings. He seemed to take stock of you, as the Manchester men call 
it, in about two twinklings ; and to know as much, or perhaps more, of 
you than you knew yourself. He had too manly an aspect to be called 
hawk-like, so we will dub him falconish, or, better still, peregrine- 
falconish, as more in accordance with his wandering life. 

In the course of the breakfast it came out that my new acquaintance 
was in command of a very swift schooner that was about to leave South- 
ampton for one of the ports of the Southern States. She was laden with 
sundries he said; and pretty sundries they afterwards proved. There 
was every description of body-crashing, smashing, and boring machine 
that the diabolical ingenuity of man has invented, and the cargo was 
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completed by a large consignment of grain, which I, in my innocence, 
congratulated myself upon having stored round and beneath my cabin 
floor, for I thought of the possibility of there being powder on board, 
and that at any rate it must be at some distance from where I ate, drank, 
and slept. Yes, it was grain—coarse grain; there were hundreds of 
barrels of it; and it had all been prepared at Dartford, and was sent 
ready ground and made up into packets with a leaden weight enclosed 
therein, making, when complete, cartridges for pistol, rifle, and gun, up 
to the bellowing eighteen-pounder. 

Thus you see, I went on board of this quiescent volcano; and it 
fell out through that breakfast. Captain Keene was chatting over the 
American affairs, and I casually remarked that I should amazingly like 
to run over; whereupon he cordially invited me to be his guest, and 
share his cabin for the trip. ‘To be sure,” he said, “there will be 
some risk, but to a man of your timbre, I should suppose that would 
rather be an inducement.” To which I replied, with an almost too 
eager acceptation of the offer; though, at the time, the sound of the 
word “risk” caused a slight tingling sensation in my veins—I suppose 
a sort of hint from conscience to remind me that I was not a hero. 

Adventures are scarce luxuries in these £ s. d. days, and there is 
something fascinating to a young man in the very idea of change. The 
tone of my invitation was such as to drive away all scruples. The 
Captain gave me to understand that he should be without a single 
kindred spirit in the ship, and that a companion would lighten many a 
weary hour; and, instead of being under any obligation, 1 was to con- 
sider that I was conferring a very great favour. Our acquaintanceship 
was short enough, but I was much taken with my new-found friend ; I 
liked the touch of reckless daring, governed by the reins of a vigorous 
and well-educated intellect, that shot forth, if I may so express it, in 
his conversation. He was one of those men who seem born to command, 
and to whom we mortals of inferior clay give up the leadership as their 
vested right and sole property. ; 

In less than a week, I was at one of the Southampton hotels discuss- 
ing an excellent dinner with my new friend. We had previously been 
down to the docks where “La Belle Marie” lay waiting for the tide. 
She was more like a large yacht than a trading vessel, and even to my 
“land-lubberly” eyes there seemed to be speed written in every curve 
of her long low hull, in the tall tapering masts, and slight yards, whose 
delicate rigging seemed like fairy net-work against the western sky. 

We started at midnight, when the tide was at its height ; and rarely 
have I gazed upon a more beauteous scene than the harbour presented 
upon that moonlight night. Here and there lay, amidst the shoals of 
smaller fry, some of those monsters of the deep run by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, under whose mighty shadows our little attendant 
tug seemed to be completely obscured. One monster was blowing off 
her steam, that floated away overhead in snowy undulations, while the 
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foaming waters from the paddle-wheels’ of the tug swept by us in a 
stream of liquid silver. 1 lingered for above an hour, watching the 
shore and the deepening shadows of the Isle of Wight; and the stillness 
of the night, seemed to harmonize with the feelings that oppressed me— 
feelings, half sorrowful, half elate. I cannot say that I repented the 
step which I had taken; but at such a time there is a something that 
will make itself heard, as it tells the most truant disposition that home 
is dearer than ever when departure is at hand. 

I found that Mr. Keene was too much engaged to pay me any 
attention, so I descended to the cabin and climbed into my berth, to 
lie long enough sleepless, from the novelty of my position, listening to 
the trampling overhead, and the wash, wash, hurry, hurry, of the waters 
within a few inches of my ears, and wondering whether a safe voyage 
awaited us—a thought rendered the more impressive by the gentle 
rolling of the vessel, and the frail partition between safety and a watery 
grave. At one time I began to calculate with what force the water 
could rush down the cabin hatchway, and whether it would be possible 
to force a way upon deck. Oblivion at last came over me for a time, 
and then I found that I was many fathoms deep, and bobbing up against 
the cabin ceiling, trying to avoid the clutches of a goggle-eyed monster 
with a long pipe issuing from his strange headpiece, and armed with a 
hatchet. I felt helpless, and could do nothing but bob up against the 
ceiling till at last he seized me, and in a voice of thunder roared out 
** Rouse up.” 

I did “rouse up” to find that it was morning, and that the Captain 
was giving me a hearty shake to rouse me from a heavy sleep, from 
which I rose with a peculiar sensation of giddiness, which fully gave 
me to understand that I was not ashore. The sun was shining brightly 
through the cabin sky-light, and, on hastily tumbling out of my berth, 
I followed the impulse prompted by the motion of the vessel, and ran 
full butt into the opposite berth. Recovering a little from my qualmish 
feelings, I hastened upon deck, where I was heartily greeted by Mr. 
Keene, who had ascended and was talking to the man at the wheel. 

The tops of the waves were sparkling in the sunlight, and the 
schooner dashed through the threatening hillocks of water that seemed 
to run in her course as though to bar her way. There was a fine brisk 
breeze on, and one that was most favourable to our voyage ; and the wide- 
spread wings of “ La Belle Marie” bere us swiftly away from Old England. 
We must have made good speed during the night, for a low distant haze 
was all that was visible of home, as after a long farewell look I turned 
tw descend the companion ladder with my host, well prepared to pay 
attention to the substantial breakfast spread for us. Divers trips from 
Dover to Calais had done much towards rendering me enough of a 
sailor to escape the customary unpleasantry suffered by first visitors to 
Neptune’s domain; and I was enabled at once to enter into the real 
enjoyment of my trip. 
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We had splendid weather ; and what with an exgellently kept table, 
good wine, and unlimited credit upon the Latakia jar, the time passed 
away very agreeably. Mr. Keene was a most excellent companion, and 
I never tired of his society ; he was, when in the cabin, a most polished 
gentleman, and one better acquainted with the world in its largest sense 
I never knew. Hunting adventures and perils of almost every kind 
mostly formed the basis of his anecdotes, which were related with such 
an absence of vaunt or egotism that they seemed doubly truthful, and 
they fully satisfied me as to his reasons for choosing so risky a trip as 
that upon which we were bound. 

By degrees I arrived at a better notion of the cargo spread beneath 
our feet, and that the “sundries” were composed entirely of warlike 
stores for the Southern Confederation, to be landed at a port closely 
invested by the Federal gunboats, through whose lines we were to make 
the best of our way, and to avoid, if possible, the warm reception they 
would be sure to accord us if we came within their reach. This was all 
very adventurous and exciting, but seemed to partake of more risk than 
I cared for, more especially as I had no wish to remain a prisoner of war 
during the Presidential pleasure. However, I kept all my qualms to 
myself, and smoked my meerschaum in pleasant propinquity to the car- 
tridges, disdaining to show the feeling of “twitter” that came over me, 
as I reflected upon what might be the consequence of a single spark. 

Our entrance into the Gulf seemed to be the signal fur an encounter 
with light and contrary winds, often succeeded by dead calms, during 
which our little vessel would gradually swing round and present her 
bows to all the points of the compass. Upon one of these occasions 
we were close in shore, and I was leaning over the bulwark with my 
host, enjoying the comparatively cool air of the evening, after having 
gone through a sort of tallow-extracting process during the day, when 
the tar had bubbled out of the seams, and the stuffy little cabin was 
unbearable, every board appearing to radiate heat. We were longingly 
gazing at the beautiful green fringe of the adjacent shore, when we 
could not help remarking upon the innumerable flights of birds that 
seemed setting in an almost unbroken stream towards the east, across 
the chain of lagoons and islets that stretched away far as the eye could 
reach, verdant with low clumps of swamp-loving trees. We were so 
near in that we could see the gentle waving of the foliage, and the 
setting sun spread a path of crimson and gold across the gently heav- 
ing sea. Spars, sails, and cordage seemed “gilded with refined gold,” 
whilst far above us the broad arch of heaven glowed with the monarch’s 
departing glory. 

The transcendent beauty of the scene touched even my more matter- 
of-fact companion, and for a long time we gazed in silence upon the 
glorious picture ; but “all that’s bright must fade,” and, the sun dipping 
below the horizon, in a few minutes all was darkness, darkness broken 
by the phosphorescent gleam of the waves as they broke upon the beach, 
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seeming to trail along like the train of a huge rocket. The dark vault 
above us sparkled with its incrastation of jewels, which shone again in 
mirrored beauty beneath our feet ; while the distant lagoons burst forth, 
as it were, into life, and sent looming over the glassy sea a chorus of 
croaking-and chirping, blended with sounds whose tones are wanting in 
similitude. 

Such nights as these bring up many a thought of the past, and I was 
comparing the present with the moonlit eves of home when my medita- 
tions were disturbed by the skipper, who had finished his cigar, and who 
commenced uttering dismal warnings respecting the dangers of the night- 
dews, etc., and ended by leading the way to our den, which seemed by 
comparison to smell like a hot oven. However, fresh cigars and a glass 
of Madeira, made the place more bearable, and drinking in the fresh 
draught of air from the open windows, I called my companion’s attention 
to the enormous flights of wild fowl that had passed at sun-set, where- 
upon he proposed that we should row ashore an hour before day-break 
and try to bag a few. The prospect of a change was, of course, most 
acceptable ; and giving instructions to the watch, to be called in good 
time, we turned into our berths to get the necessary rest if possible. 

Phew-w-w! Gentle or simple reader, take the hottest summer night 
you ever knew in Old England; square it, cube it, and then, after 
trying to sleep in it, you will have some very faint idea of a night in 
the tropics passed in the stifling cabin of a small schooner. You may 
toss and tumble about, but you only itch and burn the more; and 
you listen with horror to the “ ping-wing-wuzz” of some abominable 
mosquito that is hovering round you, and seeking a weak point for 
its attack. Sleep won’t come, coax it as you may by repeating poetry 
to it, or any other species of incantation; and towards morning, when 
you have made up your mind to get up, and are just considering which 
pair of trousers you shall put on, you don’t get up for the simple reason 
that you fall asleep, as I did in this instance just in time to give the 
officer of the watch a chance of waking me. I'm certain I had not slept 
ten minutes when in stalked old Towey, the second mate, and roused us 
both up. I wished that all my promises of shooting had been void and 
of none effect ; as it was, nothing but shame and good example got me 
upon my legs that morning. 

In less than twenty minutes we were over the side, and being pulled 
by two of the men through a heavy mist in the light gig. It was still 
dark, and in about half an hour we were at the entrance of a small creek 
overshadowed by trees whose interlacing branches made darker the dim 
light of the early morn. After proceeding some distance we found what 
seemed a suitable landing place, and we leapt ashore, leaving the two 
sailors in charge of the boat. We each carried a double gun, with a good 
supply of Eley’s cartridges, and we pushed forward through the. bushes 
in search of some object upon which to try our skill. The heavy mist 
‘still hung over us, and we could scarcely see a dozen yards in advance ; 
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the long reeds were dripping with dew and soon drenched us through 
and through. After a few minutes it grew rapidly lighter and then the 
fog seemed to be cut asunder and the horizontal rays of the sun gilded 
all objects far and near. The Captain made a kind of mental survey 
of the place, and then we pushed cautiously on, sometimes struggling 
through. cane-brakes, and at others sinking knee-deep in the swampy 
ground ; tripping over ex-terrestrial roots, or getting nearly strangled 
by some interlacing vine. We had probably progressed about two miles 
inland without getting a shot, when we came upon a chain of tiny lakes, 
opening from one into the other through the open space before us, and 
upon the glistening bosom of the nearest rested a plentiful sprinkling 
of water-fowl, with here and there a flamingo, wading in the shallows. 
Obeying my companion’s signs to begin “stalking,” we crept on hands 
and knees to within shooting distance. All four barrels were discharged 
and we were rewarded with three fine ducks, a fourth flapping and 
paddling itself out of our reach. We pressed on, and with varied success 
contrived during the next hour to bag twelve more small water-fowl 
between us, when fatigue, hunger, and thirst, combined to drive us off 
this feather-sprinkled region. ’ 

We had come some distance and our return route was anything but 
an easy one. However, we were retracing our steps by what seemed the 
most direct way, and had been splashing along for nearly half an hour, 
when, whi-r-r! up rose two or three couple of ducks from a reed-bed on 
our left, and our barrels directly laid two of them low amid the rustling 
canes. We were already pretty well loaded, but they were bagged and 
we were just starting afresh when an armed figure stepped out from 
a cluinp of bushes in our rear, and was quickly followed by some ten or a 
dozen more, evidently bent upon making our acquaintance. -They shouted 
to us, but we were already in full retreat, our steps quickened by the fact 
that burst upon both at the same moment that it was a Federal picket 
which had come down, attracted doubtless by our firing. 

We sped on, and could see that they were in full pursuit. Crack 
went a rifle and a bullet whistled by in what seemed close proximity 
to my head. Keene shouted to me to follow him, but to throw down 
the game, which I did, following his example; and thus lightened we 
splashed and crashed along, blindly running far out of the track in our 
confusion. Every now and then the blood would fly from my face 
when some branch bent down by my companion’s passing body flew 
back, cutting me with tremendous force, and even then, in the midst 
of the excitement, reminding me of the old childhood’s tales of the 
rhinoceros and the hunters. The canes grew so thickly now, that we 
were ever and anon hid from our pursuers ; but, in endeavouring to save 
time by crossing an open space, we were again sighted. It was only 
about four hundred yards across, and we raced for it ; we were half 
across, and I had somewhat headed the Captain, when, splash! and I 
was up to the middle in the swamp and fast sinking. Every struggle 
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made my position more critical, and a horrible sensation of fear was 
creeping over me as I sank lower and lower. I made a tremendous 
effort, but it was useless, and it was only by my gun laid crosswise 
over some fallen canes that I kept my neck above the slimy ooze. 
Keene was not idle during this struggle for existence: he had barely 
escaped himself, but by a succession of leaps he had crossed the dan- 
gerous parts, and now partly wading, and partly crawling he beat down 
the canes and reeds until he could reach me the barrel of his gun, when 
by dint of two or three fearful struggles I was extricated. Long as this 
may take to narrate, it was but the work of two or three minutes, during 
which the enemy had approached to within fifty yards, where the in- 
secure ground commenced, and then made a detour to the left. 

Fortunately our course lay to the right and so we gained some 
distance upon them, as panting, and with that peculiar burning heated 
sensation at the heart, we plunged into another brake on ahead, just as 
a volley came crashing amongst the leaves, one bullet smashing Captain 
Keene’s finger, as with raised hand he parted the boughs. He gave 
utterance to a sharp ejaculation of pain, and held out his bleeding hand 
to my gaze as we hurried on. Another five hundred yards and the 
creek would be reached ; we could already see the grove through which 
it wound, and the ground was getting tolerably firm ; there were the 
two men, who, attracted by the firing, had stepped out into the open, 
and with a desperate spurt we made our last effort for liberty. My 
mouth seemed filled with sand, my tongue clave to my palate, a choking 
sensation came over me, and I felt that I must soon drop but still 
plunged on. 

Only another hundred yards, when, simultaneously with a scattered 
volley from our pursuers, I felt a sharp blow upon my shoulder, and 
springing forward, with the leap of a wounded buck, I fell flat upon 
my faee. 

Keene again drew up short, and the two boatmen rushed forward to 
my aid, and with a regular English “hurrah!” stamped off with me to the 
boat, where I dropped helpless, and Keene staggered in upon me, with 
eyes bloodshot and the foam upon his lips. Our men pushed off and 
the stream being with us, they rowed for their lifee The woody bank 
was high above us, and we were thus shielded from observation. Upon 
seeing us reinforced, our pursuers had stopped, ignorant of the numbers 
that might be amongst the trees; they could not see the creek, and before 
they had approached sufficiently near to reconnoitre, we were well out 
of the reach of rifle-shot, and every second nearer to the open water. 
When at last they made out our weakness they took up. the pursuit 
again, and soon recommenced firing; several bullets splashing the 
water near, and one striking the boat and going right through the frail 
woodwork. Every report incited our men to greater exertion, and with 
sweat streaming down their faces, they made the little gig dash through 
the water, till the light ashen oars bent with their powerful strokes ; 
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while we could only gaze upon them in helplessness. Keene was engaged 
in binding up his injured hand ; while a deadly faintness had come over 
me, and I saw things as through a mist. A loud cheer revived me for 
the moment, and I then found we were well clear of the creek, with the 
tall tapering masts of the schooner in full view ; our disappointed pur- 
suers too, had ceased firing, and in another quarter of an hour we were 
alongside. Mr. Keene had fainted from pain and loss of blood, and as 
for myself, I lay in a sort of dreamy stupor, during which I felt myself 
hoisted on board and borne into the cabin. 

I had promised myself an exciting scene in our running the blockade ; 
but my share of excitement had come somewhat prematurely, and I was 
very glad to lie still in my berth even after we were safely alongside the 
quay at New Orleans. The Captain’s hand troubled him a good deal, 
but with that exception, he was little the worse for our adventure, that 
is, in person, for sartorially speaking, he was like myself a perfect scare- 
crow. To his other accomplishments, he joined some knowledge of 
surgery, and he managed by deputy to dress my wound, besides placing 
me under a course of treatment that did much to alleviate the feverish 
symptoms that supervened. With regard to» his own wound he was 
compelled to have a portion of the finger removed as soon as we were 
within reach of proper assistance, when he resigned me into the same 
gentle hands to be probed and scarified in the search for the ball, which 
had, however, contented itself with ploughing a sort of furrow in my 
shoulder, and then departed for its more definite billet. 

We stayed for a month, at the end of which time all our projectiles 
and sundries were exchanged for bales of cotton. My shoulder had been 
very bad, splinters of bone were working out ; and altogether I passed 
anything but a pleasant time, being about as ignorant of New Orleans 
at leaving as I was upon entering the port. All this was the more 
tantalizing, from the disposition that there seemed to be to get up 
demonstrations in our favour. I might have spent every night at some 
house or another in the place, but was strictly forbidden the slightest 
excitement. 

By dint of much scheming and cat-like policy, on the part of Captain 
Keene, we got safely out of the port, and at daylight one morning I 
found that we were out of sight of land, and with three sail in sight, 
evidently bent upon overhauling us. Our sailing powers, however, were 
too much for the Yankees, and after a prosperous run we had the 
pleasure of making a triumphal entry into the docks at Liverpool, as 
bearers of one of the cargoes of cotton that had run the blockade. 

T had at one time many warlike thoughts, and I once made pre- 
parations for joining Garibaldi; but all such military ideas have now 
completely fled from my brain, and I feel more than ever willing to 
settle down to a quiet home-life. This is doubtless mean-spirited, and 
many 4 stout-hearted fellow will sneer at my want of tone ; but let all 
such bear in mind that I lost all my ducks, and was shot flying. 
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LONDON FLOWERS. 


1. 
Dear to the city dweller 
Is the scent of new-mown hay, 
As it comes on fitful breezes 
From the country far away ; 


Il. 
Telling of quiet meadows 
To those who never see 
The tall trees’ giant shadows, 
Or the sunlight on the lea. 


Il. 
But dearer are the flowers 
Which bloom amid the strife, 
The trouble, and the turmoil 
Of busy London life. 


IV. 

Dear are the sweet breath’d roses 
To many a wan-cheeked girl, 

Who watches day by day the buds 
To see the leaves uncurl. 


v. 

Dear to the rough mechanie, 
His work of labour o’er, 

Is the perfume of the May-flower 
Within his cottage door. 


VI. 
The May-flowers soon will wither, 
Be cast as waste away, 
But in their perfume lingers 
The memory of a day ; 


Vil. 

When he and wife and children, 
Among the sunny meads, 

Had gathered light spring blossoms, 

And even worthless weeds ; 
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VIII. 

The daisies and the golden-cups 
Were to the children dear, 

They seemed when planted in the town 
To make the country near. 


Ix. 

How many a sad-eyed worker 
High in his attic sees 

A few poor flowers converted 
Into the waving trees ; 


x. 

Into the dark beech covers, 
Along some mountain’s side, 
Or the shade of drooping willows 

Above some river’s tide ! 


XI. 

Once more the mists come creeping 
Adown the purple hill, 

Once more uprise the murmurs 
Of the ever busy mill. 


xi. 

Again the noon-day shadows 
Across the river pass, 

Again the sky-lark flutters, 
From out the bending grass. 


XIII. 
And yet ’tis noisy London, 
A garret close and high, 
Uplifting far its blackened tiles, 
Against a leaden sky. 


xIV. 

The flowers have brought the country 
Into that narrow room, 

And lessened by their brightness, 
Its squalor and its gloom. 








A SUMMER RAMBLE AMONG THE HILLS. 


OncE more the great summer exodus has taken place from Babylon 
the modern ; once more has that singular entity “the British Public” 
retreated before the hot advances of the August sun, and betaken 
itself east, west, north, and south, as money or taste may direct. 
Every.one is everywhere now, except in London, from my- Lord the 
Marquis, who is at his country-seat, or in the Highlands, to Snip the 
tailor, who suns his loudest waistcoat on the pier at Margate. Mourn- 
ful, indeed, is London, the city of the desert, though there is still 
enough noise and bustle to astonish “a young man from the country ;” 
yet to a true denizen of Cockaigne, the City and its environs are little 
better than the great Sahara. The dandy shopkeeper who smirked so 
affably at us as he expatiated on the excellence of his gloves, is away 
at Brighton, the gayest of the gay; even the cab-man who drives us 
to the railway, tells us that he is going to a friend’s at Greenwich for 
a day or two; and the policeman, who never goes anywhere beyond his 
beat, gazes affectionately at the dingy shrubs in the Square Gardens, and 
dreams perhaps (why should not a policeman dream?) of Richmond or 
Kew Gardens. The crossing-sweeper at our “corner” had a rose in his 
button-hole (there-was no button), as we departed on owr exodus, and 
perhaps, for we can’t help hazarding another conjecture, he found in 
the scent of the flower a taste of the far-off green solitudes, where there 
are cool hedgerows to lie under, fresh streams to drink at, and—yes, it 
must be confessed—stocks and a lock-up for such as he. 

We have reached the railway terminus where there is little or no 
bustle, for the hour is early, and things are well managed. Our last 
agénized look at our luggage has been given, and it has been borne 
off by the hands of ruthless porters, who have as little regard for our 
chattels as so many machines might have. Our seat is taken snugly 
by the window, our morning paper cut and folded, our hat hanging 
overhead, and we prepare ourselves to be comfortable. See, there is 
a little domestic scene going on in a neighbouring third-class carriage ; 
a young woman is saying good-bye to her old mother, who is going 
home, probably, whilst Phyllis is left to live in London. Positively, 
the old woman is weeping genuine tears and the daughter is promising 
to write often, and yet they are only third-class passengers, remember ; 
surely there must be some mistake, or else the poor have some traits 
in common with the Upper Ten Thousand! But the bell has clanged 
forth its last discordant notice, the last “good-bye” has been said, and 
forth we glide from London and its busy, noisy life. Away past the 
grimy cottages and sheds which always seem to flourish near a great 
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terminus, away past dingy fields conscious of London smoke, away past 
the first few stations, and we are in the country, Pleasant to look upon 
are the fresh meadows lying far below us as we rush swiftly by ; pleasant 
to eyes tired of glaring pavements and flaunting shops, is the sight of 
the lonely trees where the cattle lie so lazily, with here and there a 
village with its noisy children and noisier geese fluttering about its 
narrow pond, its gray church peeping out coyly from among “ those 
rugged elms,” and suggesting visions of a quiet grass-grown churchyard 
where the simple old village patriarchs rest themselves on Sundays, and 
where in time they will sleep finally through sunshine and through 
rain. Now the scene is shut out by a deep cutting on whose sandy 
sides the fair pink fox-gloves grow side by side with the gaudy crimson 
poppies. Out again, past more fields where the corn is waving in the 
soft wind, and here and there falling before the sun-burnt reapers. 
Away past cool, tree-fringed stretches of river, where the. trout are 
leaping, and the willows dipping in the bright waters, and where an 
angler lurks here and there plying his pleasant sport beloved of Isaac 
Walton. Anon, we are rattling through tunnels, where, not being 
timid, we do not tremble in anticipation of.a possible assassin in the 
whiskered gentleman opposite, and presently we are speeding away 
through many embankments and great chalk hills, where there is 
nothing for it but to betake one’s self to the newspaper. And so with 
more rattling and whistling and changing and demanding of tickets, we 
reach our journey’s end, and leave the railway nothing loath. 

It matters not the exact spot which we have chosen for our summer 
ramble, Suffice it that it is among the mountains of South Wales, 
and in the region of the iron-works. Above us and all round us are the 
“everlasting hills,” hills which were old when Julius Cesar astonished 
the woaded Britons with his banners, and from whose rocky sides the 
miner now and again digs up some large fossil monster, some Ichthy- 
osaurus which was a lively inhabitant long before the present race of 
beings were thought of. . 

It is morning, reader, our first morning after our arrival, and we are 
up betimes to breathe the fresh mountain air, and to expel from our 
lungs the last breath of Babylon’s chimneys. At our feet and some long 
way down lies a deep valley, winding between the hills ; a little thread- 
like stream is trickling among great boulders and masses of broken rock ; 
and over all hangs the mountain mist, fast-rolling away, however, before 
the charge of Sol’s glowing chariot. ‘The rosy Hours” will have a hot 
day’s work, judging from the preliminary rays which the fire-god is 
already casting about him. Up the mountain toil we with all the eager- 
nees of new arrivals, and, quite regardless of the matutinal breakfast-bell, 
or the genial bread and butter, make vain efforts to reach the summit 
towering far above us. Vain efforts, indeed! There is a path, but we don’t 
know where, and the higher we go, the more precarious the way becomes, 
till at length it is no way at all, but a succession of small precipices, 
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with here and there a deep stone-quarry yawning darkly, and suggestive 
of lost travellers and broken bones. We must pause for want of breath, 
and inability to climb higher. The view is glorious, however, and worth 
the toilsome climb. The valley looks like a mere ditch, far down below 
us; the laden mules connected with the works seem mere pigmies as they 
journey along the far off tram-road. Listen! Is that the roar of London 
streets once more? Have we not left the rattle of Cheapside more than 
two hundred mileS away? That same roaring and thumping has been 
present to our ears during the night, and has greatly disturbed our other- 
wise “balmy sleep.” Now, from our lofty elevation, we can discover the 
cause. Up the valley yonder are some large iron-works, and here, as we 
learn presently, the furnaces are never extinguished night or day, like 
the sacred fire in the Temple of Vesta. The Vestals who minister to 
this flame, however, are of a very murky order, and the priests are more 
like the Cyclops when Jove is short of thunderbolts. From huge low 
yawning chimneys flames are bursting perpetually, thick black smoke 
hangs over the works, and the din, though faint to our ears at this 
height, must be deafening on a near approach. What a pity it seems 
that these wild and beautiful valleys should be filled with these noisy, 
dirty Babels. Above, all is still and tranquil grandeur; the flowers are 
springing, the long grass is rustling, the sky-lark singing afar off ; whilst 
below a very Tartarus seems to yawn with Phlegethon in all its fiery 
horror. Here, on the hills, however, we may wander far from these 


uncongenial sounds; and we may rest where no sound breaks the silence, 
save the murmur of the wind among the bushes, the whirr of the startled 
grouse, or the bleat of a mountain sheep. Among such solitudes as these 
we may dream, and do dream (why should we blush to own it?) many 
a fair day-dream which the fairy architects of the imagination build up 
for us. We may say with the poet Gray : 


** Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 
Where’er the rude and moss-grown bush 
O’er-canopies the glade, 
Beside some water's rushy brink, 
With me the Muse shall sit and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state), 
How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great !” 


Yes, at such times and in such places as these we are inclined to look at 
Nature more closely than is our wont; are given to thinking a little, if it 
be only for a change ; and now and then, let us hope, to seeing God more 
closely in His works than even the best of us see Him in our prayers. 
Of a truth, a moralist should visit the mountains, ay, and the thoughtless 
fool too ; they will both learn something from the silent monitor. 

We are not always alone, however, in our summer ramble ; some- 
times we meet a tribe of bare-legged urchins, clambering up the moun- 
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tain sides with mugs, jugs, and tin cans, which they are filling with 
whinberries, a little purple fruit, which grows luxuriantly in these high 
places of the earth, and forms by no means an unpleasant condiment 
in a tart. Lower down, at the foot of the mountains, life begins again ; 
here are women, true natives of the land of Cadwallader and Caradoc, 
bearing great tin vessels on their heads filled with water, which they 
draw from the clear and deliciously cool mountain-springs. If anything 
would make us sign the pledge of the teetotalers (and nothing would, of 
a surety) it would be the excellence of this cold mountain water, iced 
in Nature’s refrigerator. The tin water-vessels of these Welsh fair ones 
are not unlike large tea-canisters, and are called by the familiar name of 
“jack ;” being, perhaps degenerate descendants of those goodly “black 
jacks” which used to brim over with the strong “ March ale” of anti- 
quity. Searching about for folk-lore, as our custom is, we find that the 
mothers hereabout bind bandages tightly round their babies’ heads, to 
prepare them for the weight of the jack, so that from the cradle they are 
predestined to be “drawers of water,” if not “hewers of wood.” 

Leaving the breezes and tortuous paths of the mountain, we ramble 
along the valley towards the iron-works ; we are in a veritable “ valley of 
a hundred fires.” The roar of the steam-blast is well-nigh deafening, the 
thick volumes of black smoke envelope us, and cause a strong choking 
sensation which passes off after a time, as we become more acclimatized. 
Entering this busy hive of labour is not an easy matter ; through the 
various openings to the shed, for it is little more, huge rods of metal, 
chiefly for tram-road rails, are being brought out and thrown down in 
heaps, and as these rails are nearly red-hot, it is perilous work to come 
into contact with them. 

So, we are in at last. Furnaces are glowing on one side, where 
swarthy Vulcans, stripped to the waist, are stirring up the fire with 
pokers six feet long, or dragging out red-hot metal with gigantic: tongs. 
The very sight of these men, shining with perspiration, would make 
us hot, were we not already half roasted by the neighbourhood of the 
fires. How the workmen can live in this Hades is a mystery ; they do 
not, however, live long. A shout warns us to clear the way, and we 
have scarcely done so when a boy, looking like a genuine imp of dark- 
ness, passes, propelling a truck in which a great mass of glowing iron is 
placed. The heat almost scorches us as the fiery mass goes by, and then 
we see it deposited beneath a steam-hammer, a gigantic engine, which 
seems to give the metal a series of playful little taps; these taps, how- 
ever, soon smash the metal to little bits, and it is cleared off to undergo 
some new process. A frightful noise like the screaming of a hundred 
saws attracts our attention to a new object. A long bar of hot iron, 
intended for a rail, has been inserted beneath the steam circular-saw, and 
in a moment the bar is cut in two; the operation causing the sparks to 
fly in a wide circle like a vast Catherine-wheel, and emitting a sound 
excruciating to listen to. ‘ 
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Wandering on through the works we encounter some strange speci- 
mens of the fair sex, here, alas! fair no longer. ‘These girls who pass 
their lives in the works, are called “tip girls,” because they are em- 
ployed in shooting the rubbish on the “tips” or banks of refuse coal 
and cinders which abound near the works. They are strange, uncouth 
creatures, dressed in short petticoats with handkerchiefs tied over their 
heads, from which their bold, black faces look forth, without any 
suspicion of modesty. 

It appears that a singular tyranny on the subject of marriage prevails 
among the denizens of these Tartarian abodes. We had the fortune to 
witness several marriages between people connected with the works, and 
they are wedded on this wise : Early in the morning “the happy couple” 
(we will hope they are so) come privately to the church, slinking in with 
a shamefaced nervous manner, as though they are going to commit a 
crime. No friends or relations accompany them ; the pew-opener is one 
witness and we serve as the other, and the ceremony is performed. On 
its conclusion, the new-married couple slink away again, and the clergy- 
man follows, after a little, so as not to attract attention. Perhaps the 
husband returns at once to his forge, or may by chance have a holiday. 
The reason of this strange proceeding is this: the other workmen if 
they discover that a comrade is about “(to commit matrimony,” follow to 
church in a body, and by means of a chain stretched across the gate of 
the churchyard prevent the departure of the bride and bridegroom till 
they have “stood beer” to their numerous acquaintances ; a serious tax 
when a man’s wages are small, and his thirsty acquaintance large. 

We picked up some other curious facts about Welsh marriages, 
whilst talking to the worthy rector who had married the fearful 
couple. When a marriage takes place in neighbourhoods free from the 
infliction of iron-works, a grand ceremony precedes the wedding, called 
“bidding ;” the friends of the future married couple, on receiving notice 
of the approaching event, send presents of money or furniture, often 
sufficient to furnish the house of the fortunate pair. This liberality, 
however, has an equivalent, as the married people are expected, in 
their turn, to make presents on the wedding of their friends. Thus, 
if David Thomas and Kenwyn Lewis are going to be married, their 
married friends will send them presents in the name of their own 
unmarried children; and when these young people become, in course 
of time, Mrs. Morgan, and Jones, and Price, etc., it is expected that 
Mr. and Mrs. David Thomas will make them presents. In some parts 
of Wales a queer custom is common at weddings, the bride is hidden 
on the marriage morning at her home, and the bridegroom and his 
friends come on horseback and search for her; when found, the lucky 
finder seizes the bride, and placing her before him on horseback gallops 
off towards the church, pursued by the bridegroom and the rest, the race 
being to see who can reach the church first. 

As we were wandering one day in the churchyard, the sound of 
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singing aroused our attention, and on gaining the wall we saw a pro- 
cession of mourners following a coffin, and singing a Welsh hymn in 
loud and melancholy cadence. The effect was very striking and solemn, 
contrasting strangely with the wild yells and drunken riot of an Irish 
wake. The sight of the funeral set us again inquiring of our friend the 
rector, touching burial customs, and we learnt that while the corpse is 
still in the house it is watched all night, candles being kept burning by 
the bedside. At this time, too, the friends of the deceased bring presents 
of food, candles, and such things as they can afford, which are placed on 
a table at the foot of the bed of death, where the corpse “sleeps the 
sleep that knows no waking,” wearing white gloves. A curious incident 
occurred lately in these parts, when a woman, a member of some Dis- 
senting chapel, died, and her coffin was filled up with “Class tickets,” 
the certificates of her constant attendance at “the Class meetings” of her 
chapel, her safe and speedy entry into heaven was prophesied by her 
friends, on account of the number of these tickets ; and yet these worthy 
people would have firmly disclaimed any connexion with “the Scarlet 
Lady who sitteth upon the Seven Hills.” 

A very pretty custom prevails throughout Wales on Palm Sunday 
called by the Welsh people “ Flowering Sunday,” and for this reason : 
on that day come the friends who “have loved and lost” some fair 
young creature, such as Hood writes about so sweetly : 


‘¢ We watched her breathing through the —_ 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


But when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eye-lids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 

They come, bringing the flowery spoils of the spring woods and 
meadows, the delicate violets, the pale primroses and jonquils, and hardy 
evergreens ; and with them they deck the graves of the dear ones who 
are sleeping so peacefully under the shadow of the church-tower. Here 
may be seen the gray-haired mother arranging with trembling fingers the 
blossoms on the graves of her once sturdy sons, and on the small mound 
where some ‘‘ Wee Davie,” some bright-eyed mother’s darling, is laid to 
rest. Here, too, the sad-faced husband scatters the spring flowers on the 
green grave of his young wife, “snatched away in beauty’s bloom ;” and 
yonder, under the old yew tree, the delicate girl-widow tenderly smoothes 

the turf which hides him who was once and will be ever 

‘* A dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other.” 

True, the flowers will soon fade, and the grass be trodden by care- 
less feet ; but love blossoms for ever, and will hallow those quiet tombs 
and make them gardens when every fragile blossom has fallen to dust. 
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We may mention a curious piece of superstition which is not peculiar 
to Wales, though it exists there. When a person is subject to epileptic 
or other fits, his friends bring twelve pence, each friend contributing one, 
to the clergyman, who is asked to give in exchange a shilling received 
in the offertory at the Communion Service. The shilling is worn as a 
charm by the sick person, and is supposed to insure freedom from the 
disease. 
But whilst we have been rambling among the records of folk-lore 

we have scarevly noticed the sunset on the hills. It is evening— 
, ‘* The day is done, and darkness 

Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight.” 


















The sky is all ablaze with the myriad hues of the sunset. Sol’s 
chariot is dipping down into the distant sea, and the mist is abroad on 
the mountains. We must depart to our habitation among the hills, and 
end our day’s ramble, for the day is done. 

HEsPERUS. 
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Current History of Literary and 
HSrientitic Events. 


Avcust 1st.—Monpay. 

The King of Spain and Napoleon II7.—A monument is to perpetuate the visit of the 
King of Spain to Napoleon III. At Irun, on the Spanish frontier, a pyramid 
is to be erected, the inscriptions of which are to allude both to the visit and 
to the inauguration of the Northern Spanish Railway and the great tunnel] of 
the Pyrenees—which would seem to verify Louis X1V.’s ‘‘Il n’y a plus des 
Pyrénées.” 


Entomological Society.—The Rev. Hamlet Clark, M.A., F.L.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. Mr. Bond exhibited Gelechia pinguinella, a small moth not previously 
known to have occurred in Britain, which was found on the trunks of poplars 
near London ; also Nyctegretes Achatinella, a moth of very rare occurrence in this 
country, captured by Mr. Thomas Brown on the Suffolk coast. Mr. M‘Lachlan 
exhibited a Libellula striolata from Montpellier which had the veins at the base 
of the fore-wings covered with specimens of a red species of Acarus. Mr. Jenner 
Weir exhibited a pale, almost white variety of Eubolia bipunctaria, caught on 
the South Downs. Mr. Baly read:a paper, entitled ‘‘ Descriptions of uncharac- 
terized Genera and Species of Phytophaga,” the new beetles being exhibited in 
illustration. Mr. Hewitson communicated ‘‘ Descriptions of some new Butter- 
flies” (with drawings) from North and East India and from Menado. The Rev. 
H. Clark read ‘‘ Notes on the Genus Hydaticus of Leach, with descriptions of 
New Species.” These new water-beetles were eight in number, from Australia, 
China, and the Gold Coast. 


AvGust 2p.—TUESDAY. 

Statues in France.—There is a rich crop’ of statues growing up everywhere in France. 
For Jean Réboul’s in Nimes, the Duc de Chambord was the first who, in grateful 
recognition of the deceased’s constancy and loyalty to the legitimist party, sub- 
scribed a very considerable sum. St. Malo is to have a statue of Chateaubriand, 
who was born there. Madame de Sévigné, as being the first who drew attention 
to the salubrious waters of Vichy, will likewise be represented in marble, at the 
Emperor's special command, at that fashionable place. No less is Columbus to 
be honoured in the same manner, in Paris, by the Empress’s wish. The sculptor 
Vela, who executed the group ‘‘Italy and France,” presented to the Empress by 
Italian ladies after the war, has received orders from her for this new statue. 


Bust of Antoninus Pius.—The ‘‘ General Direction of the Royal.Museums” in Berlin 
has acquired a most valuable engraved gem, consisting of a beautifully executed 
bust of Antoninus Pius—the first “‘ gem-bust’’ of the royal collections. Last 
century, it appears, the gem was brought to Prussia by a man who had travelled 
in the East, and it remained in his family, who were living on an estate near 
Berlin. In consequence of the death of its late owners it was put up for sale. 
The bust seems to have been buried for years, as is evidenced by its discoloration. 
Only the tip of the nose is slightly mutilated. 
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AvGusT 3p.— WEDNESDAY. 

Literary Enterprise in Germany.—The Schleswig-Holstein campaign has opened up a 
new field of literary enterprise in Germany in the shape of knapsack libraries. 
At Altona, ‘‘ Bade’s Tornister-Bibliothek,” of which three volumes are published, 
consists entirely of incidents, adventures, anecdotes, and recollections of the 
allied army in its progress in the Schleswig-Holstein war. Herr Thomas Bade 
is the Peter Parley of Germany and a popular writer of children’s books, one of 
which, just issued, ‘‘ Die Felsenhéhle am Delaware,” is a Pennsylvanian story 
of the American War of Independence. 


Avaust 4TH.—THURSDAY. 

Curious Festival.—A curious festival was celebrated the other day at Winterthiir. 
It was in the year 1263 that the good citizens of that place, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of the illness of the old Governor of the stronghold Wynthurm, Hart- 
mann von Kyburg by name, took the castle and destroyed it. But their 
brilliant charge cost them dear. His nephew, Rudolf von Hapsburg, hurried to 
the spot, and forced them into speedy submission, making them pay enormous 
ransoms. Soon afterwards, however, he gladdened their hearts by giving them 
a ‘‘charter of liberty.” They were promised that no one should henceforth be 
judged except by their courts of public justice, and that the taxes should never 
exceed the sum of 100 florins. This letter was granted to them on the 22d of 
June 1264; and the good people of Winterthiir celebrated their jubilee, or 
‘*tusig Rittertag,” as they call it, with an immense deal of joy, flowers, shooting 
eating, drinking, and dancing. In fact, a similar popular festival, they say, 
has never been seen in Switzerland before. The whole city, from the largest 
edifice to the smallest cottage, was literally covered with flowers; and all the 
female part of the town was busy with garlands and other domestic decorations 
for a full fortnight before. The number of strangers was very great. 


AveusT 5TH.—Fripay. 

Maria Theresa's Daughter.—The memory of the daughter of Maria Thersa is still so 
much cherished by the Bohemians, that a bookseller of Prague is issuing in cheap 
numbers, for the colporteur trade, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette : ihr Leben und Wirken, 
geschildert in ihren eigenen Briefen,” the letters being those now in course of 
publication from the originals by Count Paul Vogt von Hunolstein, who edits the 
work, 

Aveust 6TH.—SaTURDAY. 

Value of Money.—The value of money in the time of Henry III. was about fifteen 
times greater than in the present day, half-a-crown would be worth as much as 
£1, 17s. 6d. of our money. 


OzirvaRy.—Miss Catherine Sinclair, the well-known authoress, died this day at 
the residence of her brother, Archdeacon Sinclair, at Kensington, 
in her 65th year. Miss Catherine Sinclair was the daughter of 
Sir John Sinclair, the great Scottish agriculturist, and author 
of the “Statistical Account of Scotland,” and many other works. 
Miss Sinclair wrote ‘‘Charlie Seymour,” ‘‘ Lives of the Caesars,” 
‘‘Modern Accomplishments,” ‘‘ Modern Society,” and ‘‘ Holiday 
Homes”—all of which enjoyed a full share of popularity. She also 
wrote, levelled against the Tractarian party in the Church, ‘‘ Priest 
and Curate,” ‘‘ Popish Legends,” etc.; and, of her other works, all 
of which show considerable originality—‘‘ Business of Life,” ‘ Lord 
and Lady Harcourt,” ‘‘ Beatrice; or, Unknown Relations,” ‘‘The 
Cabmen’s Holiday,” ‘‘ Cross Purposes,” ‘‘ Sketches of Scotland,” and 
‘* Sketches of Wales.” 
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Aveust 7tH.—SUNDAY. 


Avueust 8tH.—Monpay. 

Royal School of Naval Architectwre.—The new Royal School of Naval Architecture, 
under the control of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, in 
conjunction with the Admiralty, will be opened at South Kensington in 
November next. The school is not only for the instruction of Admiralty 
pupils from the royal dockyards, and officers of the Royal Navy, but also for the 
use of naval architects and shipbuilders in wood and iron, marine engineers, 
foremen of works, shipwrights, and the public generally. The Rev: J. Wooley, 
LL.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of the School of Naval 
Architecture at Portsmouth, has been appointed, with the concurrence of the 
Admiralty, inspector-general and director of studies, and Mr. C. W, Merri- 
field, F.R.S., principal of the school. 


OsituARY—Mr. George Offor, formerly bookseller on Tower Hill, died this day at 
South Hackney, in his 78th year. Mr. Offor was a Baptist, and 
his library contains one of the best collections of the works of the 
old Puritan divines in this country. Some years ago Mr. Offor 
edited the works of John Bunyan, in three volumes, as the 
companion to his Life of Bunyan which he had brought out 
some little time previously. He afterwards published an edition 
of the * Pilgrim’s Progress,” with a life of Bunyan, in which many 
curious particulars will be found which have escaped his previous 
biographers. His collection of the orignal editions of Bunyan’s 
works is, perhaps, the most complete known; whilst his series of 
early English Bibles and Testaments, which includes several unique 
volumes, is no less without a rival. His library was always open to 
scholars of all denominations who wished to consult its treasures 
for literary purposes. Mr. Offor was one of the county magistrates, 
and a man much respected. ; 


AuGust 9TH.—TUESDAY. 

Imperial Library of Paris.—The Department of Engravings of the Imperial 
Library of Paris has recently had the names of the chief donors and contri- 
butors to the department since the last century painted along the walls of 
its principal gallery. The series is opened by an inscription devoted to the 
memory of Gaignitres, who, in 1711, presented the king with an immense col- 
lection of drawings which he had brought together for the purpose of writing a 
history of art, industry, and costumes in France. After him follow the names 
of Clement, one of the keepers of the department, who, in 1712, bequeathed to 
it no less than 18,000 engraved portraits ; of the Comte de Caylus, from whom 
the collection derived the greatest number of its drawings from the monuments 
of antiquity ; of Dr. Jecker, who, in 1851, completed the collections in various 
branches ; and, finally, of M. Hennin, who, a few months ago, left his cele- 
brated collection of historical pieces completely to the Imperial Library. In 
another part of the gallery are to be found the names of illustrious amateurs 
whose entire collections have from time to time been acquired by the authorities. 
There are those of Michel de Marolles (1667), of Béringhen (1781), of the 
Marshal d’Uxelles (1763), of Fevret de Fontette and Begon (1770), Mariette - 
(1765), of Robert de Cotte (1811), etc. The chief acquisitions made during 
the present régime are represented by the names of De Bure, whose portraits, 
numbering more than 60,000, were bought after his death, and by Achille 
Déverin, Keeper of the Engravings up to 1857, who had himself got together 
about 120,000, which were bought, after his death, in 1858. Further space has 
been left along the walls for the donors and collectors of the future. 
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Avcust 10TH. —WEDNESDAY. 

Royal Botanic Society.—Anniversary Meeting; Professor Bentley in the chair. 
Mr. Sowerby read the report of the Council. It stated that the total number 
of Fellows was 2334 ; of that number 137 had been elected during the past year. 
The Auditor’s report showed a very satisfactory account of the receipts from all 
sources. The produce from the exhibition was very satisfactory, the number 
of tickets sold being 20,972. To carry out the objects of the society—the 
application of botany to arts and manufacturés—the Council offered medals as 
prizes for specimens of flowers correctly modelled in wax or other material. 


OsiTvARY.—Mr. Charles Wentworth Dilke, principal proprietor, and for many 
years sole editor of the Atheneum. Mr. Dilke was in his 75th 
year, having been born on the 8th of December 1789. He started 
in life as a clerk in the Navy Pay-office, and devoted his leisure 
there to literary pursuits. In 1814, he published a selection of 
**Old Plays,” in six volumes octavo. He afterwards became a con- 
tributor to the Retrospective and Westminster Reviews. When the 
consolidation of the Public Offices took place some years ago, Mr. 
Dilke became the purchaser of the Atheneum, which, under his care- 
ful management of more than twenty years, became from a losing, a 
paying, property, and ultimately a complete mercantile success. For 
the last thirteen or fourteen years, Mr. Dilke had retired from the 
management, devoting himself in his leisure to the study of literary 
history and biography, the fruits of which, it is hoped, will not be 
lost. He died at Alice Holt, near Farnham. 


Aveust 11TH.—THURSDAY. 

The Grand-Duke of Baden.—The Grand-Duke of Baden is going to erect at his 
residence, Carlsruhe, a vast edifice in rnonumental style, which is to contain the 
National Library, the Natural History Collection, the Coins, and Antiquities. 
Of the numerous designs, however, sent in for the new museum, none were 
considered satisfactory, although to two certain sums were awarded as prizes. 
The principal architect of the Grand-Duke, Oberbaurath Bergmiiller, has now 
received the order to furnish a new design on the basis of those which were 
considered the best of the number. The sum of 800,000 florins, and the space 
of four years, have been allowed for the completion of the work. We understand 
that the plans of the new Reading-Room and Libraries of the British Museum 
have been adopted entirely for the Carlsruhe building—in smaller proportions 
of course. 
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Aveust 12TH.—FRipAy. 
OsttvARY.—Miss Katherine Southey, the youngest dughter of the Poet, died this 
day at Lairthwaite Cottage, Keswick, in her 54th year. Crosthwaite 
Churchyard, as the lake-tourist knows, is the last resting-place of 
Robert Southey and his family; and there also were placed the 
remains of his youngest daughter, the last living link of the name 
of Southey with Keswick. 


Aveust 138TH.—SATuURDAY. 

Byron's Tomb.—King George of Greece, during his late tour through his kingdom, 
requested, on his arrival at Missolonghi, to be shown Byron’s tomb. His 
Majesty was greatly shocked at its dilapidated condition, and gave orders for 
thé immediate repair of the poet’s last resting-place. 

The Comet.—The comet first observed on the 5th ult., is now distinctly visible to 
the naked eye in the constellation Taurus, and will become each night a more 
conspicuous object, its approach to the earth being very rapid. 
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Cotton-Growing in Tahiti.—We have dates to the 2d April from Tahiti vid Paita, 
between which points a line of French vessels run regularly, carrying the 
mails. ‘‘Cotton-planting is going ahead here now, several thousand acres of 
land having been cleared and planted, and steam-engines, gins, and presses, 


all ready for work.” 





Aveust l4ta.—SUNDAY. 


Avueust 15rH.—Monpnay. 


Suspension of a Bordeaux Jowrnal.—The Globe's Paris correspondent says :—‘‘ Home 















Minister Bondet has issued a mandate suppressing the Bordeaux journal, La 
Gironde, during the two ensuing months, the grounds of which Ukase are thus 
set forth :—Whereas that paper on the 26th July, published an article to the 
effect that the project for a general Congress, propounded by the Emperor, was, 
in point of fact, a programme for general war, disguised under an utopia of 
universal peace; and that such disguise could deceive nobody, and it was far 
better to display openly the cockade under which one means to act ; and where- 
as such an appreciation of the Emperor’s conduct distorts and outrages Imperial 
policy, and whereas said Gironde has already been twice warned, that journal is 
suspended for two months, dating from 28th July. 


Avecust 16TH.—TUESDAY. 


Scottish Records, State Papers, and Historical Docwments.—The Right Honourable Sir 



























William Gibson-Graig, Bart., Lord Clerk-Register of Scotland, has obtained the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government to a series of publications, long anxiously 
desired by men of letters on both sides of the Tweed, by which the National 
Records and other materials of Scottish history, under his Lordship’s charge, 
will be made more easily and much more generally accessible than they 
have ever yet been. Three principal objects are contemplated. The first, we 
understand, is the formation and publication of a series of Calendars of the 
Records and State Papers of Scotland, from the beginning of the reign of King 
James IV., in the year 1488, to the Union with England in the year 1707. 
The second, we believe, is the publication of a series of Chronicles and 
Memorials of Scotland during the Middle Ages, or from the earliest Scottish 
annals to the end of the reign of King James V., in the year 1542. The third 
is the publication of fac-similes of the more interesting and important Scottish 
historical documents from the beginning of record in Scotland in the eleventh 
century to the union with England in the beginning of the eighteenth. These 
fac-similes will be executed at the Ordnance Survey Office at Southampton by 
the same newly-discovered process of photozincography by which fac-similes of 
Domesday Book, Magna Charta, and other remarkable English Records and 
Historical Documents have been produced. The Calendars and the Chronicles 
and Memorials will be uniform in every respect with the series of English 
Calendars and Chronicles now appearing under the direction of the Master of 
Rolls in England. But they will be published, along with the photozinco- 
graphy fac-similes, as a distinct Scottish series, under the direction of the Lord 
Clerk-Register of Scotland. 


Aveust 17TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


Ositvary.—Dr. Dundas Thomson, the first medical officer of health appointed for 













the parish of St. Marylebone, died this day in the 54th year of his 
age, at the residence of his brother, Dunstable House, Richmond. 
He was the son of the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of the Scotch Church, 
minister of the parish of Eccles, Berwickshire, and commenced his 
professional education at the Edinburgh University, and subse- 
quently studied at the University of Glasgow. He entered life as 
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assistant-surgeon in the navy of the East India Company, and as 
such he proceeded on a voyage to India and China, On his return 
he commenced practice as a medical man, and was instrumental in 
founding the Blenheim Street Dispensary. At this time he con- 
ducted a monthly periodical, ‘‘ Records of General Science,” and 
jointly with Dr. Farr, also edited the “‘ Annals of Medicine.” In 
1856, on the Metropolis Management Act coming into operation, 
which provided for the appointment, by the vestry, of a medical 
practitioner as officer of health, he was elected to that office for 
Marylebone. Subsequently, he was also appointed Examiner of 
Chemistry by the Senate of the University of London, In addition 
to the works mentioned, he for three years edited the ‘‘ British 
Annual,” and, at the instance of the Government, investigated the 
subject and completed a work on ‘Food for Cattle.” He also 
published a book on ‘‘School Chemistry,” a new edition of which 
has lately appeared. His ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Chemistry” is univer- 
sally known. He was a constant contributor to the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society,” of which he was a fellow, and to 
the ‘‘Transactions of the Meteorological Society,” of which he was 
president. He was also a contributor to ‘‘ Zhe Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle Magazine.” 


Avueust 18TH.—THURSDAY. 


William the Third.—It has been proposed in Belfast to erect a statue in honour of 


William III. The Orange lodges are likely to take up the subject earnestly. 


Aveust 19TuH.—Fripay. 


Armour Plating.—It has been found that the armour-plating of war-ships may be 


preserved from galvanic action by coating it with wood, and this plan is about 
to be carried out in the case of all the vessels forming our iron-clad fleet. 


Avcust 20TH.—SATURDAY. 


The Bremen Wine-Cellar.—The following account is now running the round of the 


German press :—‘‘The municipal wine vault of Bremen is the most celebrated 
in all Germany. One section called the Rose, from the bronze bas-relief of roses 
over it, contains the famous Rosenwein, which is now two centuries and a-half 
old. There six large casks of Rhine wine, Juhannisberg, and as many of 
Hocheimer, were placed in 1624. In the adjacent parts of the same division 
of the cellar are twelve large casks bearing the names of the Apostles, and con- 
taining wines not less precious, but not so aged by a few years ; the wine bearing 
the name of Judas is considered the best. The other parts of the cellar are 
occupied with wines of a subsequent growth: By degrees, as a few bottles of 
Rosenwein are drawn off, the casks are filled up with Apostle wine, and that 
with some sort still younger, and so on, in such a manner that the different 
casks are always kept very nearly full. A single bottle of Rosenwein now 
represents an immense value. A cask of wine containing 1000 bottles cost, 
in 1864, 1200f. Calculating that sum at compound interest with the expense 
of cellarage, a bottle would positively cost 10,895,232f. ; and a glass, or eighth 
part of a bottle, about 1,361,904f. The Rosenwein and Apostle wines are never 
sold, but to citizens of Bremen. The burgomasters have alone permission to 
draw a few bottles, and to send them as presents to sovereigns. A citizen of 
Bremen may, in case of serious illness, procure a bottle of 20f. on his obtaining 
the certificate of his doctor, and the consent of the municipal council. A poor 
inhabitant of Bremen may also obtain a bottle gratis, after having fulfilled 
certain formalities. A citizen has also the right of demanding a bottle when 
he receives any celebrated personage at his house as a guest. A bottle of 
Rosenwein was always sent by the city of Bremen to Goethe on his féte day.” 
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Aveust 2lst.—SUNDAY. 


AvuGust 22p.—Monpbay. ‘ 


Gunpowder.—A new and peculiar form of gunpowder has been invented by Dr. Paul 






Swift, of Haverford College, Pennsylvania. It can be manufactured at less 
than half the cost of the article now in use. 


Avuaust 23p.-—TUESDAY. 


English Publishers and French Translators.—M. Louis Reveil, a young French 














author, being in London lately, happened to meet with an English novel which 
he found interesting. As it bore the usual notice, ‘‘the right of translation is 
reserved,” he applied to the publishers and obtained the necessary permission. 
Having finished his task, he offered his translation to M. Dentu, who, on read- 
ing the first page exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, you have actually been translating Paul 
Feval’s ‘ Fils du Diable’ into French!” and such was really the case. So it 
would appear that the London publisher, after translating the work~ into 
English without permission, had authorized M. Reveil to turn it back again 
into French, 


OsituaRY.—The death of Mr. F. W. H. Schénerstedt, for very many years the 






German and Hebrew master at Eton, is announced, 


AvuGust 24TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


Our Mineral Wealth for the Year 1863.—The value of the minerals produced was 















£29,151,976, from which metals of the value of £36,364,327, were extracted. 
Of gold quartz we produced 385 tons, worth £1500; of tin ore, 15,157 tons. 
worth £963,985 ; of copper ore, 212,947 tons, worth £1,100,554 ; of lead ore, 
91,283 tons, worth £1,193,530 ; of silver ore, 88 tons, worth £5708; and of zinc 
ore, 12,941 tons, worth £29,968. During the year in question there were sold 
95,875 tons of pyrites, for £62,035 ; and the rarer minerals—wolfram, uranium, 
gossans, arsenic, and earthy minerals—raised were of the value of £1,980, 866. 
These items, with the value of 9,101,552 tons of iron ore, £3,240,890, and 
86,292,215 tons of coal, £20,572,945, raises the total to £29,151,976, which 
was manufactured into nearly £40,000,000 worth of merchantable produce. 
To produce these results direct employment has been given to at least 500,000 
men, so that our mineral industries may be considered as alone supporting 
a population of nearly 3,000,000, in addition to adding much to the general 
wealth of the kingdom, and especially to the wealth of those whose capital has 
been employed in mining operations. 


The Banting Pamphiet.—-Mr. Banting’s famous pamphlet has now reached a sale 






of 50,000 copies, and it is said that a French publisher is about having it 
translated for circulation in France. 


Works of Art.—The Mechlin Exhibition of Works of Art lent by convents, guilds, 







corporations, and private persons, which will be opened on the 26th instant, is 
sure to lead many of our summer tourists to visit Belgium. 


AvuGust 25TH.—THuURSDAY. 


The Grave of Dante—The Moniteur du Soir prints the reply of the Ravenna 









Municipality to the request of Florence for the bones of Dante, on the coming 
six-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth :—‘‘ Ravenna does not consider 
the tomb in which he reposes a grave of exile, since Italy now constitutes but 
one common country, ruled by a national sceptre, and enjoying full community 
of rights as well as glory: with every kind feeling towards Florence, this 
ancient municipality claims to retain one of its most cherished possessions,” 


A Monster Cheese.—They are making in California, for the Sanitary Fair, to be held 











there shortly, a gigantic cheese six feet in diameter, and two and a half feet 
thick, weighing four thousand pounds. They will call it the Cream of Cheese. 
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AvcGusT 26TH. —FRrIDAy, 

le and Donkey Show.—The mule and donkey show at the Agricultural Halli, 

which opened on Monday, is a great success. The Prince of Wales took the 

first prize for foreign animals with his Egyptian donkey. 


Gold Discoveries near Lake Superior.—Reports from Lake Superior betoken a coming 


excitement over asserted discoveries of gold and silver in the lead and iron 
pyrites of that region. 


Statue to the Late Duke of Bedford.—On Wednesday last the memorial statue erected 


Mr. 


in the Abbey Yard, Tavistock, to the late Duke of Bedford, was uncovered in 
the presence of a large concourse of spectators. The statue, seven feet high, 
is of bronze, and is placed ona circular pedestal of granite, eight feet high. 
The sculptor was Mr. E. B: Stephens, of London. 

Tennyson's New Poem.—The London Review says :—‘‘ It is not generally known 
that Mr. Tennyson is indebted to Mr. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, and the 
author of a recently-published volume of pleasant poems, for the story and the 
plot of ‘Enoch Arden.” Mr. Woolner was a guest at Farringford, the Laureate’s 
home in the Isle of Wight, and told the story as having, in the main, actually 
occurred. The poet was struck with the simple yet startling narrative, and 
determined to make it the groundwork of the poem which has just appeared. 
The number of the first edition has been stated but we are enabled to give it 
correctly. It appears that 17,000 copies were struck off as the first impression, 
and the whole of these were delivered to the trade on Saturday and Monday 
last. A second impression of 10,000 copies is now in the press, and of these, 
it is conjectured, but few will be unsold by the end of next week. 


Aveust 27TH.—SATuURDAY. 


Bookbinding with Paper.—An innovation, slight in itself, but which in a few years 


may revolutionize the outward appearance of current literature, has very 
recently been made in the binding of new books. Three hundred years ago, 
books were issued from the press in pigskin and calf; a century later, sheepskin 
was employed; and towards the close of the last century Dutch paper-boards 
protected books as they issued from the press. During the past thirty years 
cloth has been the favourite material ; but this has so increased in price owing 
to the American war, that an enterprising firm has conceived the idea of 
forming a paper substance having all the strength and flexibility of cloth, to 
take its place on the outside of books. Some specimens of this prepared paper 
are now before us. This substance appears to receive gilt impressions with the 
distinctness of morocco, and, as it can be washed with soap and water when 
dirty, it may be surmised that hereafter the phrase ‘‘ musty literature” will fall 
into disuse. It is said that its cost will be something like one-half of the present 
price of embossed cloth. 


Nuts for the Geologists.—As the navigators working on the Llanelly and Swansea 


Extension Railway were excavating at Pontardulais, for the purpose of forming 
a culvert, and when at the depth of ten feet, a large birch tree, a hazel tree with 
nuts on it; and (extraordinary as it may appear) a large basinful of nuts were 
picked up. All these articles were in excellent preservation, although they 
must have been there thousands of years. 


Avaust 28tH.—S UNDAY. 


Aveoust 29TH.—MonDay. 


Cheap Telegraphy in Paris. —We are to have fifty centimes telegraphic messages 


throughout Paris, warranted to be delivered at the most distant part of the 
metropolis within the half-hour. Thirty-five stations are to be opened for 
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this service. As the French detest writing notes, I should predict that this 
would be a very popular and paying institution. Why! a commissionaire, 
the usual agent of Paris communication, costs seventy-five centimes, and the 
‘¢ chasseur” of a restaurant looks twice ata franc. True, a bold Briton would 
save himself all this expense by going there, wherever it may be, himself; 
but a Parisian never walks when he can hire a substitute. 


Avcust 80TH.—TUESDAY. 


Tennyson's New Volume.—We take the following from the Boston Daily Advertiser 


of 8d August, as showing the arrangements made in America for the early pub- 
lication of the English Laureate’s new volume :—‘‘ Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
publish this day ‘ Enoch Arden and other Poems,’ by Alfred Tennyson, 1 vol. 
16mo, price $1, 25c. ‘ Notice.—Several days in advance of its publication in 
England, the Laureate allows Messrs. Ticknor & Fields (who have purchased 
the proof sheets from the author) to issue his volume in America. The two 
longest poems in it are love stories, told in that peculiar blank verse which 
Tennyson has made his own.’” The following authorization from the author 
is appended :—‘‘ It is my wish that with Messrs. Ticknor & Fields alone the 
right of publishing my books in America should rest.— ALFRED TENNYSON.” 


Dumas.—Dumas the elder has calculated the literary earnings of his life at £728,544. 


Aveust 31st. — WEDNESDAY. 


Royal Presentation to the Sydney University Library.—The University Library, 













Sydney, has been enriched by a present from the Queen. The Governor has 
received by mail a copy of the collected speeches of the Prince-Consort, with 
an autograph from the Queen dedicating it to the University. His Excellency 
delivered this precious gift in person on the 1st June. The Senate resolved— 
‘That an address to Her Majesty, expressive of their gratitude, should be 
prepared by the Vice-Chancellor.” The volume is bound in white vellum and 
gold, and stamped with the crest, motto, and name of the Prince-Consort. In 
the first page are the following words written in the Queen’s own hand :— 
‘Presented to the Sydney University Library, in memory of her great and 
good husband, by his broken-hearted widow.—Vicror1aA R. 1864.” The book 
is to be preserved, as a royal gift, in a box of oak lined with purple velvet. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet’s 


Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALLIWELL is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeuriana, would much 
oblige by communicating with ‘‘J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, 
West Brompton, London, 8S. W.” 
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“THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND 
THE THISTLE.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 








“ A suittina Magazine, printed by female compositors at ‘The Caledonian 
Press,’ Edinburgh, has reached its twelfth number, and has during its year of 
existence wonderfully improved. Now it is a capital Magazine, which no lady 
who desires to help on those of her sex who are helping themselves will find 
dear at its cost. We wish it every success, and hope that many of our readers 
will henceforth take it in, if only pour encourager les pauvres femmes.” — 
Standard. 


“ This periodical, printed by female hands, and edited by a female, is highly 
creditable to the sex. The publication has now passed beyond the first year of 
its birth, and promises a healthy, long, and prosperous career. The contents of 
this periodical are light and varied, and the two half-yearly volumes, now com- 
pleted, deserve an honourable place on every book-shelf, for they are not light 
and varied only, but are often serious and instructive.”—Court Circular. 


“There are two grounds on which we commend this Magazine to our 
readers—its excellent object, and its intrinsic worth. This new candidate for 
public favour is printed and published by ‘The Caledonian Press, an Insti- 
tution for ‘Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing,’ and 
the typography thereof is all-sufficient evidence that women are not excelled by 
men as compositors. A better printed magazine could not be issued from the 
Press. ‘The Caledonian Press’ is entirely self-supporting, and therefore merits 
the patronage of the public, especially of the fair sex. Well, ladies, are you 
anxious to aid this cause, yet you do not want any printing executed, and so are 
puzzled how to effect your philanthropic motives? Subscribe to ‘ 7'he Rose, The 
Shamrock, and The Thistle, and induce your friends to follow your example. 
But we are not in the position of the young lady at the bazaar, who in the name 
of charity induces a gentleman to pay six shillings for a sixpenny pot of 
pomatum. The new Magazine is deserving of public patronage irrespective of 
its connection with a noble and socially important Institution. It is a capital 
shilling’s worth. The articles are numerous, well selected, and well written.” 
—Altlas. 


‘“‘ This is a new periodical published at Edinburgh, and emanating from the 
printing-office of Miss Mary Anne Thomson, one of those indefatigable ladies, 
who have set themselves practically to work to extend the means of giving 
Employment to Women in the Art of Printing. One of the results of so com- 
mendable an attempt is the production of this Monthly Magazine, edited by a 
popular author, and containing varied contributions from eminent writers, av‘ 
enjoying the most distinguished patronage. The literary qualities of the first 
three numbers are exceedingly good, and all so diversified as to be attractive to 
a large class of readers. The price of each number is but one shilling, which 
laces the Serial within easy reach of those who are disposed to improve their 
iterary taste, and cultivate their minds.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
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“This well-conducted Magazine has now attained the first anniversary of its 
birth, an evidence of vitality which will, we hope, be accepted as the pledge of 
a long and prosperous life. It is edited by a lady, and printed at ‘The Cale- 
donian Press,’ Edinburgh, by women. The articles are well selected and agree- 
ably written. ‘The list of contributors is a long onc, comprising, amidst many 
others, such well-known names as Archbishop Whately, J. O. Halliwell, 
Lascelles Wraxall, Cuthbert Bede, Albany Fonblanque, junior, and Admiral 
LHereules Robinson.”—Literary Times. 


“ This Magazine, printed in Edinburgh by women, has just issued the first 
number of the third volume. The work has been successful, and its increasing 
popularity has inspired the proprietors with much confidence. ._The Magazine is 
ably edited, and has a staff of distinguished writers, who have given it a high - 
place in public estimation.”— Public Opinion. 


“We wish this Magazine every success. It is carefully edited and well 
written, and whatever profits are realized by it will be for the advantage of 
‘ The Caledonian Press,’ an Institution for the Employment of Women in the 
Art of Printing.”—-Index. 

“ An admirable miscellany, which has our warmest recommendation. .. . 
A Magazine printed, as our readers will remember, by female compositors at 
‘The Caledonian Press, Edinburgh. It is full of right interesting matter, 
which our lady friends should feel particularly desirous of perusing... . 
The typographical business is well done, and the literary character of the serial 
worthy of the benevolent aim of its Promoters. . . . It is the best number of a 
thoroughly agreeable miscellany which we have received, and reflects great credit 
on ‘ The Caledonian Press,’ from which it is issued.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Among the Magazines still in their infancy, we must beg to call attention 
to one published in Edinburgh by ‘ The Caledonian Press—The National Institu- 
tion for Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ It is 
entitled, ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle; and recommends itself to 
all readers, not only for the laudable object which it has in view, but also on 
its own merits. It contains serious reading for the grave, and light reading for 
the gay. It is specially designed for the ‘Fair Daughters of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ to whom we heartily recommend it, feeling assured that they will find 
throughout its pages, not only amusement for an idle hour, but also subjects for 
serious consideration.”—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 


“This Magazine claims especial attention on the part of the public, as the 
work of women. The papers are written by women—and they are capitally 
written ; and these papers are set in type by feminine fingers—and very well set 
too. Those who feel interested in furthering schemes for the employment of 
women are solicited to subscribe to this Magazine ; and we can promise those 
who do a very agreeable shilling’s worth of light and entertaining literature. 
The articles are above the average in point of merit.”—Ezxeter Flying Post. 


“This Magazine improves greatly. Its letterpress portion supplies an ex- 
cellent and gratifying sample of the skill of female compositors, and its literary 
contents may, for the most part, be read with pleasure and profit. Mrs. Shenck 
concludes a pleasing story about ‘Christmas Eve,’ and Mr. Joseph Hatton contri- 
butes a thoughtful and admirable essay on ‘ Accidental Discoveries.’ Admiral 
Robinson’s ‘ Day at Hong-Kong’ is graphic and lifelike, giving the reader a 
photographic sketch of society in that Anglo-Chinese city. Amongst the re- 
maining papers we may mention a ‘ Lancashire Lad’s’ account of the Cotton | 
Famine, and a translation of a poetical effusion attributed to Garibaldi. Reviews 


of Books written by and addressed to women are regularly published.” —Bath 
Gs micle. 
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“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle. —This is the title chosen for a 
monthly ‘Journal for the Fair Daughters of Great Britain and Ireland,’ the first 
number of which has just been issued from ‘The Caledonian Press.’ We shall 
not be too critical on the prolixity of the title, the last clause of which was 
probably sufficient, and certainly appropriate, looking to the source of the pro- 
duction ; nor are we much concerned to remark the injustice done to Scotland, 
the second kingdom of the Union, in the transposition of the two last national 
symbols. We shall take the comprehensive title as an indication that all who 
speak the English language are expected to read the work, and the inversion of 
heraldic precedence as an expression of the modesty with which the Magazine 
is offered to the public by the conductors of ‘The Caledonian Press.’ On 
further examination of the title-page, we find that ‘The Caledonian Press’ is a 
synonym for ‘The National Institution for Promoting the Employment of 
Women in the Art of Printing.’ . . . . The present number (May) has interest- 
ing and readable papers by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, Mr. Albany Fonblanque the 
younger, and other male contributors; some anonymous papers, in which 
fair hands may be traced ; an inedited memoir of James Montgomery ; besides 
art criticism, poetry, etc. It is altogether an excellent and promising first 
number, the quality being good and the quantity large. We sincerely trust our 
fair contemporary will command success, for we cannot deny that already she 
has deserved it. She has merited it by her product, altogether apart from her 
object. We shall not here enter on the vexed question of employing female 
labour in printing, which involves many serious considerations on both sides, 
But we have no jealousy of the attempt—no hostility to its success... . 
Altogether, the work has been finished in what is usually called (though here 
the word is solecism) a ‘workmanlike’ manner, and it gives promise ere long to 
rival Miss Emily Faithfull’s ‘ Victoria Press, which has just issued one of the 
most beautifully printed volumes we have seen this season.’ ‘ 

“This Magazine, printed by female hands, has now entered upon the second 
year of its existence, and the third volume of its series; and the editor (or 
editress) addresses ‘ Another Word to the Three Kingdoms,’ soliciting continued 
and increased support, and appealing with some confidence to the past. The 
typography is generally distinct and correct, and the Magazine is a proof of the 
practicability, whatever may be said of the expediency, of employing female 
labour in the art of printing. The literature of the Magazine is of varied 
quality, and much of it is good. The story of ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow, which is con- 
cluded in the present number, will bear favourable comparison with the tales 
that usually appear in periodicals of the class. The paper on ‘Joan of Are,’ by 
Mr. Serjeant Burke, author of the ‘Romance of the Forum,’ opens a deeply in- 
teresting chapter in the annals of criminal trials, worthy of the writer's graphic 
and vigorous pen. The fourth of the series of ‘Roundabout Letters on Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,’ from the pen of that eminent Shakespearian, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
also appears in the present number—letters which will be read with the greatest 
pleasure by those who know best, and therefore love most, ‘the sweet Swan 
of Avon.’ The Archbishop of Dublin, whose name so often turns up in unex- 
pected quarters, edits a tale entitled ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores ;” and other 
papers might be named to show that this periodical is active and aspiring, and 
enjoying a considerable measure of countenance and prosperity.”-—Edinburch 
Courant. 





“The printing, etc., we may observe, is excellent.” —Literary Budget. 


“« Apart from the typography, the literary contents are of an attractive order. 
Tales, Sketches, and Poetry being agreeably intermifigled. The whole possesw- 
ing merit.”——Bristol Mercury. 


“Well compiled. Affords us extreme gratification."—Brighton Observer. 
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“ A new volume commences in the May part of this Scottish Magazine, 
cleverly conducted and very cleanly set up in type by female writers and com- 
positors. The contributions are not wholly, however, the labours of the softer sex, 
for we find in the current number our friends ‘Cuthbert Bede,’ John Plummer, 
and §S. H. Bradbury, as well as other literary penmen, lending their aid to the 
success of the undertaking. From a list of eighteen articles, all entertaining and 
suitable to the general reader, it is difficult to make a selection for special com- 
mendation, but we cannot refrain from making particular mention of a memoir 
of Joan of Arc, by Serjeant Burke, which is a deeply interesting contribution.” — 
Stamford Mercury. 


“The attempt of Miss Faithfull to extend the sphere of female labour, and 
her example in establishing a printing office in which the compositors should 
be women, has found, as might have been foretold, imitators in other parts of 
the kingdom. ‘The Caledonian Press,’ at Edinburgh, is an illustration in point. 
Here, Miss M. A. Thomson has established a printing office for women ; and 
we have before us a large four-paged closely-printed circular, full of testimonials 
in favour of the undertaking, including one from the Queen, and others from 
the most eminent statesmen, noblemen, philanthrophists, and divines. If good 
wishes could bring success, then surely ‘The Caledonian Press’ would succeed. 
Fortunately the promoters depend upon something less fluctuating, and that is 
the excellence and quality of the work which these female fingers are capable of 
producing. To the goodness of this we can testify ; for better printing could 
not be, than the pamphlets, papers, and books which have issued from their 
press. Not contented with doing work for other people, they have a magazine, 
‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, which is published monthly ; and 
judging from the two volumes already published, Miss Thomson is to be com- 
plimented on her literary production. The Magazine seems well edited and 
includes among its contributors Lord William Lennox, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
John Plummer, Cuthbert Bede, Lascelles Wraxall, 8. H. Bradbury, J. A. Lang- 
ford, Rev. G. E. Maunsell, and the venerable name of Archbishop Whately. It 
is beautifully printed, and reflects the highest credit on the work-women. We 
wish both the Magazine and the general undertaking the utmost success.”— 
Birmingham Gazette. 


“This shilling monthly is printed entirely by ladies, and claims to be a 
‘ Journal for the Fair Daughters of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Miss Mary Anne 
Thomson is a Scotch Miss Emily Faithfull, the presses of both ladies being in 
connection with the Institutions for promoting the Employment of Women, and 
both having been started for the purpose of proving the capabilities of women as 
compositors. It must be confessed that the periodical under notice will com- 
pare for beauty of printing and general get-up with the ‘Englishwoman’s Journal,’ 
which is only a roundabout way of saying that, in a typographical sense, it is 
equal to the best publications out. The contents of the December number, 
though possessing special attractions for ladies, is not undeserving of the careful 
perusal of the sterner sex. ‘The articles for the most part are light but all more 
or less strongly impregnated with a lofty moral purpose. Among the short essays, 
which form one of the most interesting features of the Magazine, is a facetious 
tilt at ‘Terrific Criticism,’ which, though far from correct in its facts, is very 
pleasingly written. ‘Humbug,’ by George Jewel, and ‘Poppleton Waggs,’ by 
John Plummer, are what their writers, no doubt, intended them to be—amus- 
ing. Among the graver and more serious contributions, ‘ A Day at Hong Kong,’ 
is deserving of special mention for the insight which it affords the reader of 
Chinese society ; while ‘Our Six-Hundred-Thousand,’ an article devoted to the 
discussion of what must be done with our surplus women, is a paper which does 
infinite credit to the heart and head of its author.”—Neweeets Daily Chronicle. 
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“New magazines continue to multiply, and the literary market may be said 
to be ‘looking up.’ Amongst the most noteworthy of the recent additions to 
magazine literature is ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The. Thistle, which has 
already reached Volume I., and is now an accomplished fact. It is printed by 
women, at ‘The Caledonian Press, Edinburgh, and has met with the approval 
of Her Majesty. We observe that it has a numerous staff of contributors, and 
it is in every way worthy of the extensive support which it has obtained. The 
November number continues a story called ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow,’ and a new story 
is also just commenced. The Rev. G. E. Maunsell contributes a paper on 
‘Light Literature.’ ‘Our Six-Hundred-Thousand’ is an important paper. Joseph 
Hatton, the author of ‘ Provincial Papers,’ a book that has received such high 
commendations from the London and provincial press, gives an article, entitled 
‘ Chiefly about the Past,’ from which we make an extract The 
Magazine is altogether a well written, excellently printed, and clever serial ; and 
we commend it to all our readers.”—Derbyshire Times. 


“We congratulate the fair compositors on the success of this work, which 
will, doubtless, meet with a large share of public patronage.”——Oxford Journal. 


“ The product of female brains and fingers, it has commenced a third volume. 
On the Ist of May 1862 it began its career—‘a woman’s trusting, hopeful 
heart having,’ as we are told in the part before us, ‘conceived the project of 
ensuring a regular supply of work to the female apprentices’ and compositors of 
‘The National Institution—The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, by adding another 
to the shower of periodicals that on the first of every month, rains down upon 
the land the flowers and fruits of literature, poesy, and romance.”—Monmouth- 
shire Merlin. 


“This Magazine, printed in Edinburgh by women, is well supplied with 
short contributions from a vast variety of authors. . Its tone is excellent, and it 
deserves the patronage of all the promoters of pure literature The May 
number of this Magazine contains a greater amount of matter than heretofore. 
It is just one year since it made its debit in the literary world ; and it is with 
pleasure that we perceive its sure and steady progress onward ; and we hope 
that the bud will realize in its bloom its early promise, and that this Magazine 
another day will be among the leading serials of our literary table. This month 
we notice among the miscellaneous articles one by Cuthbert Bede, ‘ Ruling the 
Planets,’ giving a short account of different All Fools’ observances, and showing 
forth their ridiculousness. The heart-stirring appeal for women, ‘Our Six- 
hundred-thousand,’ is deeper in its language, and in its sad pictures far too 
true. There is also a charming paper about Barnard Castle, Rokeby, and 
Eggleston Abbey, from the pen of Joseph Hatton. The last chapter of 
Miriam’s Sorrow,” by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel, appears in this month’s issue, 
and our own contributor, ‘ Leila,’ has joined the host of writers with several 
appropriate pages upon ‘Spring.’”—Dorset County Chronicle. 


“This Magazine is eight months old, but it has just reached our table for 
the first time. It is printed by the female compositors of ‘The Caledonian Press,’ 
and is very creditable to them. Its literary merits are of no mean order. The 
subjects are varied and are all well handled. Especially good are the papers on 
‘Terrific Criticism’ and ‘Humbug.’ We print from these pages a poem 
written by Garibaldi.”—Derby Mercury. 


“We have seldom seen a more perfect specimen of typographical art. Ex- 
quisitely clear, most beautifully printed. We have not been able to discover-a 
single error, Of the typography of this Magazine we have spoken highly., 
We would renew our commendation. It is about the best printed perivdical 
of the day.”— Western Morning News. 
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“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ has every appearance of being 
un fait accompli. ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow,’ by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel, is continued. 
Mrs. Harriet M. Carey’s second and third chapters of ‘Woman in Daily Life, 
or Shadows on every Hill-side,’ fully justify the compliment we paid her last 
month. We have another paper on ‘Our Six-hundred-thousand,’ in which 
the cause of single women is ably pleaded. ‘A Lancashire Lad’ contributes 
an article on the distress, from which we quote ‘A Day at Hongkong,’ 
communicated by Admiral Hercules Robinson, author of ‘Sea Drifts’ and other 
works, gives the reader a capital insight into the manners, customs, and habits 
of the people of Hongkong, and is full of entertaining notes, which could only 
have been made by a resident. Joseph Hatton treats this month of a variety 
of remarkable circumstances under the title of ‘Chiefly about Accidental Dis- 
coveries. ‘There are several other noteworthy papers, besides reviews of books, 
poetry, operatic and theatrical jotting, making up altogether a readable, instruc- 
tive, and cheap magazine, produced in a manner highly creditable to ‘The 
Caledonian Press,’ and evincing first-class editorial and managerial powers 
It is an admirable number, in every way, highly creditable to its increasing 
staff of contributors, to the fair compositors who set the types, and to the 
editress, Miss Thomson. ‘There are now three serial tales running—‘ Miriam’s 
Sorrow, by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel ; ‘ Woman in Daily Life, or Shadows on 
every Hill-side,’ by Mrs. Carey; ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores, edited by 
Archbishop Whately. The two former tales are rapidly drawing to a close, 
and the Archbishop’s is increasing in interest. In addition to these, we have 
several well-written papers, and some excellent art and literary criticism. 8. 
H. Bradbury (Quallon) contributes a charming little poem, entitled ‘A Dream 
of the Fairies.’ There are a couple of thoroughly loyal poetic effusions—one 
‘ Alexandra,’ by H. Kains Jackson ; and the other, ‘‘The Illuminated City,’ 
by H. G. Mr. J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., has another pleasant ‘ Roundabout 
Letter’ on Stratford-on-Avon; and, altogether, the Magazine possesses that 
which it is difficult to obtain—great variety of matter, from the pens of earnest 
and clever writers. We make an extract from the fifth part of ‘ Our Six-hundred- 
thousand.’ A new serial tale, ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,” 
is announced.” .... 

“Miss Thomson has sent forth the May number very early, and we observe 
that, with a further improvement of matter, it has also grown in thickness, 
giving to the reader, at once, quantity and quality. On the announcement of 
Miss Emily Faithfull’s new magazine, several journals hinted to Miss Thomson, 
of Edinburgh, that she must look to her laurels, and sure enough the fair editress 
is doing so, and we have no fear that the Caledonian will not hold its own against 
the Victoria-Press. Edinburgh, ‘the modern Athens,’ has run London many a 
hard literary race ; and, so far as magazine literature goes, is still far in advance 
of the metropolis. With her increased staff of contributors, we may therefore 
fairly entrust the Northern reputation, in this friendly rivalry between the 
Victoria and Caledonian Presses, in the hands of Miss Thomson. This month, 
Mr. Serjeant Burke contributes a most interesting paper, ‘Joan of Arc.’ We 
have another pleasant and gossiping ‘ Roundabout Letter’ from the Shakespearian 
scholar, J. O. Halliwell, who discourses, at all times, eloquently on ‘the Swan 
of Avon.’ Mr. Cuthbert Bede, the well-known author of ‘ Verdant Green,’ con- 
tributes a paper on ‘ Ruling the Planets,’ which bears evidence of deep research, 
and genially and cleverly ‘shows up’ some shams, ancient and modern, In- 
cluding two serial tales, there are, in all, about twenty contributions to this 
month's Magazine, all of them deserving of commendation, several of them equal 
to papers that appear in the most ambitious of our numerous serials. We wish 
‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle all success ; and, in the interests 
of a cause that commenis itself to all classes of the British public—the opening 
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up of new fields of industry for women—we reprint the introduction to the 
third volume of this woman-printed Magazine In itself the publica- 
tion is a shilling’s worth of miscellaneous reading, ‘from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.’ It is cheap, attractive, and entertaining.”"—Durham County 
Advertiser. 





“This Magazine, issued by a Scotch Institution for ‘Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women in the Art of Printing,’ commends itself to the public for many 
intrinsic merits, apart from the object which it contemplates. There are articles, 
tales, and poems, by talented female authoresses ; and its general getting-up 
deserves the widest circulation... A list of contributors to this Magazine com- 
prises some of the ablest authors and authoresses of the present day. It will 
perhaps be unnecessary to state that this work issues from an institution, the 
object of which is to extend employment in the printing art to the female sex. 
Judging this work by the usual standard, and losing sight of the fact of its being 
the product of female labour, we have no hesitation in saying that it is exceed- 
ingly well conducted, contains articles of sterling merit, on thoroughly readable 
subjects, and is got up in the best style. ‘Our Six-hundred-thousand’ is an 
article of great social importance. It has reference to our unemployed female 

The work, as a specimen of typographical art, may compete 
with any of the current publications of the day, and proves most conclusively 
the adaptability of females to the work of compositors Of the work in a 
literary point of view we have only unmixed praise to award to it. The list of 
contributors, amongst whom we observe Archbishop Whately, Cuthbert Bede, 
Albany Fonblanque, junior, J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., etc., surely must be a 
guarantee of its excellence. The present number of this Magazine com- 
mences the third volume, and it is really satisfactory to know that through its 
admirable management it has become a popular favourite. Magazines printed 
entirely, and written mainly, by women, are becoming less novel, and their suc- 
cess, therefore, must depend upon their own intrinsic qualities, and upon no 
feeling of sympathy with a movement, important as it may be in a philanthropic 
or social view. ‘E. S. C.’ continues her excellent and sensible article on ‘Sur 
plus Women ;’ and Quallon, whom our readers, we presume, know to be Mr. 
S. H. Bradbury, has a charming little poem, ‘I shall not tell her name.’ The 
whole contents are too numerous to specify, but it is sufficient to say that the 
number is, without reference to its class or object, a really capital one.” —Taunton 
Courier. 


“The types for this Magazine have been set by women, and the printing is 
most excellent. The literary matter is admirable. It is interesting, diversified, 
and attractive This Magazine is printed and published at ‘The Cale- 
donian Press, Edinburgh. The articles are above the average in point of merit, 
and the Magazine is carefully edited, and well-written.”—Salisbury and Win- 
chester Journal. 


“<The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ begins this month a tale, ‘ edited 
by Archbishop Whately,’ the opening chapters of which seem to promise well. 
There is, besides, a very readable paper on ‘ Female Fortitude in Criminal Trials,’ 
by Mr. Serjeant Burke.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


“ A new aspirant for public favour, in the shape of a shilling Magazine, 
makes its appearance in Edinburgh this month (May). The title of the new 
Magazine is, ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.’ 1t is printed and pub- 
lished at ‘The Caledonian Press—The National Institution for the Employment 
of Women in the Art of Printing.’ The types have been set by wemen, and 
the bulk of the papers bear evidence of female authorship. Yope the 
venture may meet with success.” —-Edinburyh Daily Review. 
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“We find the following remarks on the popular story of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
from the Archbishop of Dublin, in a well-conducted magazine, entitled ‘ The 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, which is published at Edinburgh, under 
she direction of ‘The National Association for Promoting the Employment of 
Women in the Art of Printing.’ They possess the plain good sense, and the 
shrewd criticism which we know so well in the writings of the Archbishop.”— 
Clifton Chronicle. 


“ This is the thirteenth number of a Shilling Journal for the Fair Daughters 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which is printed in Edinburgh by the ‘ National 
Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ 
The Magazine is printed entirely by women, and is a good specimen of typo- 
graphy.”—Northampton Herald. 


“This work, our readers will remember, is printed entirely by female com- 
positors at the Caledonian Press Office, Edinburgh ; and, as a specimen of 
typography, it has no superior among the monthly periodicals. The contents 
are exceedingly varied, and in the main the articles are well written, one or two 
being of really superior quality. Our space will not permit us to indicate the 
titles and character of the numerous papers, but we may state that among those 
we read with great interest were Mr. Halliwell’s ‘Roundabout Letters on Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.”— Western Daily Press. 


“This new candidate for public favour is issued, as we are duly informed, 
by the ‘ National Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the 
Art of Printing.’ ‘The Caledonian Press,’ we suppose, is modelled after the 
fashion of the ‘ Victoria Press,’ in London, and if supported by the influential 
names given in the commencement of the number, must be successful . 
Although firmly believing that Woman was created for the family circle, ‘and 
not the printing office, it would be unfair, as well as ungallant, not to mention 
that the typography of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, is a marvel 
of neatness and elegance, and highly creditable to the fair compositors. There 
is one thing we notice that the Magazine, notwithstanding its cosmopolitan title, 
and its local connection with the Scottish metropolis, seems to ignore Scotland 
altogether in the present (May) number ; an omission which should be remedied 
in future issues.” —Glasgow Examiner. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ is the lengthened and compre- 
hensive title of a new serial published in Edinburgh, and printed at ‘The Cale- 
donian Press,’ a.:iew establishment founded for the purpose of training women 
to be compositors. The May number of this Magazine contains a variety of 
papers—‘ The Iron Age,’ ‘ Fashions in France,’ ‘ Fine Arts,’ ‘ Random Notes,’ by 
J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., etc. etc., and which offer a pleasant pabulum to those in 
want of an hour’s amusement or instruction. We recommend the ‘ Thistle’ no 
less for the patriotic purpose of its publication than for the general excellence, 
as a publication, it appears likely to attain under its present conductors.”— 
Glasgow Sentinel. 


“This Magazine is to hand with its older competitors. It may not be univer- 
sally known, that it emanates from ‘The Caledonian Press,’ in Edinburgh, an 
Institution for ‘Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ 
Its pages are set up by Female Compositors, and very tastefully and correctly 
set up they are. The sex, moreover, are fairly represented in the list of con- 
tributors, and as such, their performances are fairly to be commended. Essay, 
Fiction, Poetry, etc., in the usual proportion, form the contents of the present 
number, and their average merit is quite equal to what is to be found in 
periodicals brought out under purely masculine auspices."—Glasgow Morning 
Journal. 
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“ A new shilling Magazine has just been issued, designed as a ‘ Journal for the 
Fair Daughters of Great Britain and Ireland.’ We look upon it with peculiar 
feelings of interest, from the circumstance that it is printed exclusively by female 
fingers ; and it certainly affords an impressive proof’ of what can be done in 
that way by the gentler sex. The Magazine is printed at ‘The Caledonian 
Press,’ Edinburgh, ‘The National Institution for Promoting the Employment 
of Women in the Art of Printing ;’ and a very correct and beautiful specimen 
of typography it is. In this respect it would do credit to any Press in the 
kingdom ; and its literary contents are extremely good. How far these are 
contributed by ladies we cannot say, but we should think that at least’ some of 
the happy sketches which give grace and worth to the opening number come 
from such a source. There is a good deal of valuable information as well as 
clever gossip on the ‘Good Old Times,’ and on ‘Songs.’ The fine arts, science, 
and the fashions are paid due attention to ; poetry is not overlooked ; and the 
story department is well occupied by a wonderful ghost story, entitled ‘ Willie 
Johnson’s Mother,’ which is written with great dramatic effect.” .... We 
regret that we have not more frequent opportunities of calling our readers’ atten- 
tion to this production of female hearts and hands. The March number, now 
before us, contains many excellent articles—one, by Archbishop Whately, on 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ is very suggestive, and gives a new interest to Defoe’s famous 
composition. ‘Chiefly about Wild-flowers,’ is a light, pleasantly-written paper, 
carrying us away to the green fields and woodland glades, and descanting 
romantically upon the poetic associations of nature’s darling wildlings. It is 
remarked in it ‘that the refining influence of flowers is as great as that of 
music. A bouquet of violets at the window of a London dwelling, especially if 
it be the home of a poor toiler who sees green fields only at long intervals, is 
capable of exercising a more soothing and moralizing influence than the fiery 
tracts that over-zealous Christians too often push under his door, or thrust into 
the hands of his patient and long-suffering wife.’ There is no want of fiction, 
prominent among which is the commencement of a tale entitled ‘ Quicksands 
on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately. There are two poetic 
effusions on the event of the month—the Royal Marriage.” ... . It is 
full of excellent matter this month (June) ; and we would fain hope that this 
meritorious monthly Magazine, which has now reached its fourteenth number, 
is fairly established. It is, we may remind our readers, printed by females at 
‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, under the auspices of the ‘ National Insti- 
tution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ On 
this account, the Magazine possesses peculiar claims, but its own intrinsic ex- 
cellence is its best recommendation. Sketches, tales, literary reviews, scientific 
notices, all good in their way, constitute the chief contents this month ; and 
there are two pieces of poetry, both of which are very fine—one on ‘ June,’ which 
we copied last week, and one on the ‘ Rooks of St. Bernard’s,’ which we shall 


probably borrow at a future period.”—Dumfries and Galloway Standard and 
Advertiser. 





“In ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, which is improving every 
month, and which in typography continues to do very great credit to its women- 
printers, there are plenty of papers of interest and merit. But one of them, the 
shortest of the whole—it occupies only two pages—by Archbishop Whately, 
deserves a circulation equal to that of all the magazines on our list, and if it 
could be printed and sent among the working classes in a cheap form, it might 
do much to counteract the influence of those total abstinence societies which, 
under the pretence of preserving men from the evil of drink make their victims 
as bigotted and besotted with self-conceit as ever they could be with beer or 
gin.” —Standard. : 
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“This is a new candidate in the Magazine world for public favour, but one 
which, apart from its literary merit, has special claims for support. These claims 
consist in its being edited by a female, set up by females, and, to some extent, 
written by females. Viewed as a piece of workmanship, it is neatly got up 
and well thrown off. Viewed in a literary point of view, it is creditable to all 
connected with it. The articles are numerous, and far from being prosy ; and 
that is one great commendation. Aside altogether from its literary merit, the 
new serial deserves support and encouragement. We trust it will receive such. 
and hope that it may materially assist in carrying out the benevolent wishes 
of the originators of the society. We look for our lady, yea, and gentlemen 
readers too, to help in giving the flowery trio a good start, and ultimately a 
substantial foundation. We wish it all success.”—Kilmarnock Post. 


“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.’—Such is the title of a new 
Magazine, put forth as a ‘Journal for the Fair Daughters of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ No. 1. has just appeared with May. We are anything but advocates 
for the multiplication of periodicals ; but as the Magazine now before us is 
printed and published by ‘The Caledonian Press—The National Institution for 
Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing,’ it deserves 
special encouragement and support. The printing of the Magazine (the work 
of Female hands) is well executed ; and the literary matter is of a fair quality. 
It will be better by and bye, as the clever Editress gets command of her re- 
sources.” —Dumfriesshire and Galloway Herald. 


“The completed volume is handsomely got up, and would be an ornament 
in any library. We earnestly hope the support it receives will enable its pro- 
prietors to make still greater efforts to elevate the literary character of its papers, 
and so increase its success. So far as its more, mechanical processes are con- 
cerned, the Magazine is able to compete with the best of its rivals.”—Greenock 
Advertiser. 


“In point of style, taste, correctness, and type, does great credit to ‘Tux 
CALEDONIAN Press.’”—Miami Visitor (America). 


“The anniversary number opens with an editorial address to the ‘Three 
Kingdoms’ typified by its name, reviewing the past and promising much for 
its future career. Our readers are of course aware the publication was ushered 
into the world under the management of, and printed, and its contents partly 
contributed, by women. The goodly list of names of contributors will induce 
many a one to read, and we hope, to subscribe to it. ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow’ is 
concluded, John Livingston takes to the practice at Wildwood, and of course 
is after all to marry Emily. There is an interesting paper on ‘Joan of Arc’ 
graphic, brief, but comprehensive. And we see with pleasure No. 4 of 
‘Roundabout Letters on Stratford-on-Avon, by Mr. Halliwell. Two chapters 
more of ‘Woman in Daily Life’ brings us to the eve of the flight of Lady 
Snelgrove with him who should have been her husband—Ned Conyers. ‘A 
Ramble to Barnard Castle’ is a bit of gossip anent that famous spot for ever 
‘immortalized in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ ‘ Ruling the Planets,’ by Cuthbert Bede 
of ‘ Verdant Green’ renown, will well repay the reading, and fully sustains that 
author’s reputation With so honest a purpose, such an array of writers, 
and such encouraging support, the promoters may safely claim for it a place 
among standard magazines. They need no longer appeal for sympathy, hut they 
must cater for their patrons or patronesses in that style that best suits their 
taste.” —Stratford-upon-Avon Chronicle. 


“A truly admirable publication, printed at ‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edin- 
burgh, by women. The articles are able, interesting, and moral.’—Salisbury 
and Winchester Journal. 
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“Two magazines, printed entirely by women, deserve commendation for the 
neat manner in which they are got up, as well as for the excellence of their con- 
tents. The elder is ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, published at ‘The 
Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, by Miss Thomson. It has entered on the third 
volume, and is an established favourite in many hundred homes. A striking 
feature is the diversity of its contents: the June number contains more than a 
score articles, some of them written with much power, and all readable. The 
moral tone is high and the avoidance of sensational writing appears to be part 
of the editor’s cteed. Our townsman, Mr. J. A. Langford, is among the con- 
tributors, and in a essay entitled ‘ How to Enjoy a Ramble in the Rain,’ relates 
how a pedestrian pilgrimage among the natural beauties of Warwickshire was 
pleasantly accomplished under adverse circumstances. A highly appreciative 
but somewhat florid notice of Gerald Massey and his poems ; the first of a series 
of criticisms on Dickens’s works ; and an essay on the influence of periodical 
literature, are among the good things of the Magazine, which also contains some 
poetry of average merit.” —Birmingham Gazette. 





“The attempt to open a wider field for the employment of women has led 
to the establishment of printing-offices, where none but female artisans are em- 
ployed. The way was led by Miss Emily Faithfull, in London, and has been 
followed by Miss M. A. Thomson, who has established a printing-office in Edin- 
burgh, ‘The Caledonian Press,’ from which ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle emanates. As far as the printing is concerned it is so well done that 
no one could tell that the Magazine was not executed in an ordinary office ; and 
the quality of the literature may be estimated by the names of the contributors, 
amongst whom may be found Archbishop Whately, Admiral Robinson, J. O. 
Halliwell, Albany Fonblanque, Cuthbert Bede, and other writers of note. <A 
tale appearing in the current numbers, ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ is edited 
by Archbishop Whately. ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ has a 
claim upon our fellow countrywomen which, at least by the philanthropic por- 
tion of them, will not be ignored.”—Northampton Herald. 


“Tf it were for no other reason than that ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle is edited and printed by women we should feel impelled to give it a 
hearty welcome. But it has other claims upon our favourable consideration, 
and in the variety and quality of its contents it may unquestionably take high 
rank amongst the long list of monthlies that bewilders us. We are glad to learn 
on the authority of the conductor that this commendable effort to enlarge the 
sphere of woman’s labour is successful, and that from the throne itself it has 
been encouraged and supported.”—Derby Mercury. 


“ That it has arrived at its 14th No. is a sure enough sign that this Magazine 
has found at least a fair amount of the “ Fair Daughters of Britain” to support 
it. Its articles, on the whole, are fair, and well up to the standard of ordinary 
Monthly Magazines. The present number contains a short essay, by Arch- 
bishop Whately, on ‘Total Abstinence Societies, which at least speaks good 
sound sense—though teetotallers won’t allow it—as may be seen by the follow- 
ing short extract :—‘ As for those who endeavour to enlist Scripture on their 
side, by maintaining that the wine mentioned in Scripture was not an in- 
toxicating liquor, they must either be themselves very ignorant and silly if 
they really believe it, or must be fostering a pious fraud in the hope of deluding 
the simple into what is right, under false pretences. And pious frauds almost 
always do more harm than good to the cause for which they are employed.’ 
This Magazine is printed entirely by women ; and, so far as the typography is 
concerned, is well put together."—Aberdeen Herald. 
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“The literary part is also mostly supplied by women, so that « The Rose, 
The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ may be regarded as a fair specimen of what the 
female hand and brain can produce. The complete papers on various subjects 
are very creditably written. The letterpress and paper are highly creditable to 
the fair employés of ‘The Caledonian Press,’ although it is an open question 
how far the printing-office fits woman for the discharge of those duties for which 
she was intended by nature.”—Glasgow Examiner. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, is a journal for the ‘ Daughters 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ printed and published by ‘The Caledonian Press,’ 
Edited by a woman, written for the most part by women, ‘composed’ and, as 
we infer, printed by women, ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ is 
entitled to look for the support of the public on semi-philanthropic grounds, as 
a praiseworthy attempt by educated and persevering ladies to open up a new 
channel of labour for women requiring employment ; but independently of this 
artificial claim, the Magazine deserves all the popularity we understand it has 
attained on account of its intrinsic merits. It is a capital magazine, containing 
among its contributors some of the ablest and most popular of the serial writers 
of the day, with Archbishop Whately at their head.”—Bridgwater Mercury 
and Western Counties Herald. 


“No. 14 (June) of this serial contains a pleasant variety of reading chiefly 
suited for feminine taste. We have not space to review the number at length, 
but when we remark that among contributors to it are Bradbury (Quallon), 
Cuthbert Bede, and J. O. Halliwell, we ought to promote a perusal of a publi- 
cation with such promising contents. In a ‘Current History of Literary and 
Scientific Events,’ this serial, moreover, presents a speciality which adds very 


considerably to its value.’ ’— Glasgow Sentinel. 


“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, opens with a new tale of the 
‘Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ and bids well to be a genial domestic 
narrative. There is another ‘ Roundabout Letter on Stratford-on-Avon ;’ 
further chapters of ‘ Woman in Daily Life,’ and ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores ;’ 
and many other articles of interest and merit.”—Stratford-on-Avon Chronicle. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.’—-The above title is affixed to 
a new shilling Magazine, printed by women, at ‘The Caledonian Press,’ The 
contents of the July number are varied and interesting, and on the staff of 
Contributers are gentlemen well known in literary circles, including ‘ Cuthbert 
Bede,’ John Plummer of Once a Week, and others. The number for the pre- 
sent month of this deservedly successful Magazine contains many articles of 
great excellence. We are gratified in noticing that the contents are of an 
order superior to what can be found in some of the London magazines. The 
editor displays much skill and taste in selecting articles, and is evidently well 
fitted for the important post. We are pleased to see that the press generally 
has given that praise to the Magazine to which it is entitled ; for its literature 
is healthy, and many of its contributors known to be persons of distinguished 
ability. ‘Chiefly about Accidental Discoveries,’ is the production of a graceful 
and thoughtful writer; and the article ‘Our Six-hundred-thousand,’ is an im- 
portant and valuable one. ‘Terrific Criticism’ castigates smartly certain metro- 
politan scribes; and there is a capital paper headed ‘Humbug.’ Poetry is 
agreeably intermingled with prose ; indeed we think the number now before us, 
creditable as have been previous issues, is the best that has yet appeared. Lovers 
of amusing and instructive matter will find ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and 7'e 
Thistle’ fully capable of administering to their wants, and abounding in terse 
and original writing.’ '— Loughborough News. 
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This is the 13th number, and the commencement of the third volume of the 
monthly shilling journal ‘ printed by women.’ The idea‘of issuing the Magazine 
originated with a lady ‘in a desire to facilitate the means of self-support to 
women who have, or may have, none to work for them ;’ and from the opening 
address of the number before us, we are glad to find that the enterprise has 
turned out successful. The most novel feature of the periodical is the fact that 
‘it is edited and printed by women ;’ and its pages are enriched from month to 
month with lively contributions from the pens of gifted ladies who have a stand- 
ing and a name in the world of letters. Amongst the lady contributors we find 
the names of Mrs. Adolphus F. Carey, honorary member of L’ Académie des 
Sciences, Arts, et Belles Lettres of Caen ; Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel ; Mrs. Schenck ; 
Mrs. Edward Thomas ; and Miss Sheridan Carey. Amongst the male authors, 
whose contributions are seen in the Journal, we find the names of the Right 
Rev. Archbishop Whately; J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S.; Mr. Serjeant Burke ; 
Sir Lancelot Charles Lee Brenton, Bart. ; Lord William Lennox ; Admiral 
Hercules Robinson ; Captain Lascelles Wraxall; Albany Fonblanque, jun. ; 
Cuthbert Bede; Rev. G. E. Maunsell; E. H. Dering; S. H. Bradbury ; 
John Plummer; J. C. Tildesley ; J. A. Langford; W. D. Bennett, L.L.D. ; 
H. Kains Jackson ; Joseph Hatton ; and John Lodge Ellerton, M.A. These 
names are sufficient to mark the high standard of the Magazine ; and the enter- 
prise, for the sake of the object in view—the employment of women—is patro- 
nised by the highest personages in the kingdom : and even our beloved Queen 
has accepted a presentation copy of the early numbers of the Magazine, which 
were acknowledged in the following letter to Miss Thomson, of ‘The Caledonian 
Press,’ in July, by Colonel the Hon. Sir C. B. Phipps, who wrote by command. 

. The gencral contents are made up of ‘ prose, poetry, novels, tales, essays, 
sketches, snatches of travel, biography, criticism of works and pictures ; the 
opera and theatre ; a current history of literary and scientific events,’ etc. For 
variety, interest, importance of topic, and typographical accuracy and beauty, 
the journal can bear comparison with competitors that have grown old in the 
favour of the public. The present number opens with ‘ Another Word to the 
Three Kingdoms,’ in which the enterprise is set before us in a good readable 
article. The only drawback, to our taste, is the occurrence of two many foreign 
words and phrases, chiefly French. We are glad our lady friends are so accom- 
plished as to be able to quote French ; but let us, from the ‘Land of Leeks’ 
and the ‘Home of Taffy,’ express an opinion, shared by every one whose taste 
is worth consulting, that such an importation mars the beauty and robs the 
composition of its strength. What would our fair friends of ‘The Caledonian 
Press’ say, if we, in Wales, would ornament our English newspapers and perio- 
dical leaders with some trite Welsh sayings and proverbs, and treat our readers 
to such words as the following :—Hwch goch a chwech o berchyll bychain ?’ 
Then follows ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow,’ a serial tale of courtship, by Mrs. Mackenzie- 
Daniel, ending, of course, in ‘John popping the question,’ and the lady with 
a tremulous voice, faintly replying, ‘I will come, John.’ The third article is a 
noble attempt to do justice to the memory of ‘Joan of Are,’ by Serjeant Burke. 
After this we have a very useful ‘Roundabout Letter’ from J. O. Halliwell, in 
which he describes the fortunes of John Bragg, who inherited two or three thou- 
sand pounds from his father, an industrious tallow-chandler in St. Mary Axe. 

. Then ‘ Zeno’ treats us to a treatise on ‘Silence;’ and on the heels of this, 
8. H. "Bradbury breaks the silence by versifying Then comes ‘Woman 
in Daily Life, or Shadows on every Hill-side, a serial, by Mrs. Harriet M. 
Carey ; a prose article on ‘Spring,’ by Leila—very readable; .... ‘The 
Merry Little Mountain Stream, by J. A. Langford; Part the Sixth of ‘Our 
Six-hundred thousand ;’. . . . ‘Rambles,’ etc., by Joseph Hatton ; ‘ Working 
Men and their Homes,’ by Jol 1 Plummer, a short, but a very useful article, well 
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worthy the attention of every philanthropist who takes an interest in the 
elevation of the working classes Then follows ‘ Ruling the Planets,’ by 
Cuthbert Bede ; a thorough exposé of ‘Star Reading’ and ‘ Fortune Telling.’ 
Believers in Astrology, Gypsiology, Cardology, and every other ology invented 
to extract money from the pockets of the credulous, would do themselves much 
good by reading this article at least once a week until the summer Solstice, the 
Dog Days, and the Vernal Equinox are safely passed. ‘The Quicksands on 
Foreign Shores,’ a good sound Protestant serial, edited by Archbishop Whately, 
should be well pondered by those Protestants who intend to sojourn, with their 
families, on the Continent. The tale describes with much force, the danger of 
unwary Protestants from the wiles and winning arts of Roman Catholics. The 
Journal altogether reflects much credit on our lady friends of ‘The Caledonian 
Press ;’ and we wish them the success their laudable object deserves, and re- 
commend the ‘Daughters’ Journal’ to the attention of the fair and loving 
Daughters of Cambria. If the ladies of Wales will nationalize the Journal. 
perhaps their good sisters of the North will be kind enough to enlarge their 
title-page and put the Leek amongst ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle.’”--Swansea and Glamorgan Herald. 


“This is a magazine of sterling merit, edited by a lady and printed by ladies. 
It ought to commend itself to us more especially, apart from its excellence, as it 
is of Scotch growth. The various articles display great culture in the contribu- 
tors, and the selection is judicious and careful. In the present number a new 
story is commenced, entitled “The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ 
which is well written, and the incidents are interesting. Archbishop Whately 
contributes a short sensible article on ‘Total Abstinence Societies,’ and edits a 
continued tale ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores.’ There are criticisms and essays 
pleasantly done, and lists of travels delightful to read, and poetry of good mark. 
In short we can give this magazine our hearty commendation, and recommend 
it to the notice of our readers as a work they will like to see every month.”— 
Dundee Courier and Argus. 


“This Magazine, published in Scotland, may be called the organ of the 
‘The National Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the 
Art of Printing.’ The Magazine itself is ably supported, Archbishop Whately 
being a considerable contributor.”—Brighton Gazette. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ printed at ‘The Caledonian 
Press,’ by the ‘ National Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women 
in the Art of Printing,’ has secured a host of able contributors, among whom are 
Archbishop Whately, J. A. Langford, J. O. Halliwell, Cuthbert Bede, John 
Plummer, Mrs. Harriet M. Carey, and Miss Sheridan Carey, etc. The mere 
statement of these names almost renders it unnecessary to recommend this 
excellent and unpretending serial to our readers.” —Greenock Advertiser. 


“We have received the June number of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and the 
Thistle Magazine, printed by women at ‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh. 
This Magazine is beautifully printed, and is in every respect equal to our first- 
class shilling monthlies. Among the contributors we observe the well-known 
names of Archbishop Whately, J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., Miss Sheridan Carey, 
Cuthbert Bede, John Plummer, of Once a week celebrity, and ‘Leila, of The 
National Magazine. We can confidently recommend ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle’ to the patronage of the ladies of Essex, who will not only 
receive a capital shilling’s worth for their money, but will have the satisfaction 
of assisting an undertaking which must commend itself to every thoughtful 
woman.” —Essex Herald. 
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“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ opens with the new story which 

has been promised for several months—‘ The Life and Adventures of Jacob 
Morriston.’ The characters are life-like, and promise to win the interest and 
sympathy of the reader. The scene of the story opens in a country town in 
the North Midland counties, by the side of one of those picturesque rivers 
which, alternately deep and shallow, add so much to the beauty of midland 
scenery. A good specimen of the writer’s descriptive power is the following. 
. ... Archbishop Whately says some very practical things about ‘ Total 
Abstinence Societies.’ The Archbishop in no way disguises his views. He is 
honest and outspoken in his opinions, which are therefore to be valued all the 
more. The following extract will astonish some of our friends who advocate 
the practice of a ‘virtue’ beyond ‘temperance.’ . . . . Ina paper on ‘ Periodical 
Literature and its Influences,’ Herbert Graham says a good deal that is very 
sensible, but not very new, about the wishy-washy, unnatural character of the 
novels usually styled ‘sensational ;’ and John A. Langford carries us out into 
the rain, and makes it quite pleasant to be there: those who wish to learn the 
secret of liking it must read Mr. Langford’s paper, ‘How to Enjoy a Ramble in 
the Rain.’ ‘Cuthbert Bede’ gives us a taste of what his new work, ‘A Tour in 
Tartanland,’ will be, by publishing a long extract from i during its passage 
through the press ; and from ‘Inversnaid and Wordsworth’s Sweet Highland 
Girl,’ the article in question, we may safely predict for Cuthbert Bede’s new 
book a favourable reception. E. 8. C. contributes another of the slashing 
articles on ‘Our Six-hundred-thousand ;’ and there are several other papers 
which deserve commendation, in addition to some further chapters of the tales 
which have been running for some time—‘ Woman in Daily Life, or Shadows 
on every Hill-side,’ by Mrs. Harriet M. Carey ; and ‘ Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores.’ A word about the poetry of the Magazine under notice. Miss Sheri- 
dan Carey sings in a loyal and truly poetic strain about ‘The Seventh and 
Tenth of March.’ ‘ Happy Stranger’ is a sweet and simple narrative of a touch- 
ing story, and from the pen of one who will, we think, be detected by reading 
his initials, T. F. A. M., from the last letter instead of the first. A charming 
little effusion, that almost seems to give forth the odour of summer flowers, will 
be found reproduced in our ‘ Poet’s Corner.’”—Durham County Advertiser. 


“<« The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ offers us twenty-one. articles 
in a single number, from which it will be seen that the fair editress has no lack 
of contributors. The new Tale, ‘Jacob Morriston,’ bids fair to be an improve- 
ment on its predecessors. ‘Total Abstinence Societies,’ by Archbishop 
Whately ; lines on ‘June,’ by S. H. Bradbury ; ‘How to Enjoy a Ramble in 
the Raia,’ by J. A. Langford ; and papers by Miss Sheridan Carey, J. O. Halli- 
well, John Plummer, Herbert Graham, and others fill up the number, besides 
some pretty lines, which will be found in another place. On the whole, ‘The 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ continues to improve.”—-Lincolnshire 
Chroniele. 


“The July number of ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ we prefer 
to some which have preceded it. Its generally-interesting pages are commended 
to us by the fact of their being the product of female brains and fingers.” — 
Monmouthshire Merlin. 


“The part for the present month of this popular and well-conducted serial 
comes before us in a new guise—under a new cover. There are no fewer than 
twenty-one articles, including the continuation of ‘The Life and Adventures 
of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ and ‘Woman in Daily 
Life.’ Two original articles are from the pen of Archbishop Whately, and there 
are others, very readable, by different authors. ‘The Glory of Labour’ we have 
pleasure in quoting.” —Dumfries and Galloway Standard. 
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“The new serial story (‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston’) 
is written in an agreeable style, and the characters possess sufficient variety of 
individuality to relieve and diversify the narrative The writer wields 
a pen which possesses much of the fluency and a great deal of the characteristic 
merit of Dickens. ‘The reader will probably perceive, in the opening chapters 
of Jacob Morriston, a number of graceful touches which will remind him of one 
of our great humourist’s most favourite productions Had we room we 
should have been tempted to extract the description of Jacob’s garden as a 
good specimen of the writer’s poetic vein, and the speech of Dr. Horatio John- 
son as an example of his humour.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


“When this Magazine was first started it was affirmed that its existence 
would be ephemeral. The fact that it has reached its fifteenth number, and yet 
shows an amount of vigour and vitality equal to that exhibited at the com- 
mencement, is proof the attempt was proper, and the success warrantive of the 
attempt. There is a variety in the articles and a diversity in the subjects quite 
refreshing. The talent shown in these is of no mean order, and, altogether, the 
Magazine is an honourable candidate for public favour, quite equal to many of 
more pretentious names and of older date. The fact also that it is, literarily and 
mechanically viewed, the work chiefly of the gentler sex, adds a tittle of con- 
sideration to the regard with which we are disposed to look at it. In both of 
these respects it is a most creditable production. The articles are very numerous 
and touch on a great variety of subjects. Fact, fiction, essay, criticism, science, 
are all treated to a greater or less extent, and by some of the first names in 
literature. We have not space to enumerate, singly, all the articles in this 
number, but a careful perusal of them warrants us to say that, in no respect, can 
they be distinguished from those appearing in other and what are esteemed tip- 
top magazines. A new and leading tale, ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob 
Morriston,’ promises to be a capital story, and of striking interest. The papers 
by Archbishop Whately need no commendation, while the names of Cuthbert 
Bede; Mrs. Carey; J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S.; T. F. Dillon Croker, F.8.A. ; H. 
Kains Jackson; 8. H. Bradbury, and others of a kindred stamp, are guarantee 
that the bulk of the papers are of no ordinary character. We are heartily glad 
to see this Magazine occupying so prominent a position in the literary world, 
and hope that the talent, the ability, the cleverness, and the spirit shown by the 
editor and co-adjutors will meet with due reward. If for nothing else, the 
Magazine is valuable for showing what woman can do when she puts her 
shoulder to the wheel.” —Kilmarnock Post. 


“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, appears this month in a new 
dress, and exhibits in every department considerable improvement. The typo- 
graphy is excellent, and reflects all possible credit on the fair compositors. This 
is a periodical, the increasing success of which affords us every possible satisfac- 
tion and pleasure.” —Sunday Times. 


“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ (Edinburgh), is published by 
the authority of ‘The National Institution for Promoting the Employment of 
Women in the Art of Printing,’ and is therefore entitled to respectful considera- 
tion, apart from any literary merits it may possess. These are considerably varied, 
as will be inferred from the list of contributors, which includes the names of 
Archbishop Whately and J. O. Halliwell, among a host of others less known 
to fame. The papers by the two authors we have named are pleasant reading, 
and instructive withal. And we may add that the general arrangement and 
selection of topics is not only, generally speaking, judicious, but the subjects 
themselves are mostly well handled. §S. F. Williams contributes a couple of 
chapters of criticism on Dicken’s works, the commencement, apparently, of 
series.” —Eddowes's Shrewsbury Journal. 
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“Our interesting little friend from the North comes to us this month with 


































A} a new face, which, to say the least about it, is much prettier and becoming than 
ds the old one. It is not so ‘bluo’ as before, so that it may be reasonably supposed 
sie the prospects of the journal are looking brighter. We observe, however, that 
ea in the wording of the fresh cover the title of the periodical has not been altered 
are in accordance with the recent decision of that terrible gentleman, the Garter 
ana King-at-Arms, with respect to the precedence of Scotland and Ireland. We are 
7 presented with a second instalment of ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob 
hn- Morriston,’ which contains much fine writing and many word pictures. We are 
glad to observe that the little hero has (with the surreptitious assistance of Dr. 
Johnson) got through his long illness, and is once more enabled to enjoy the 
— pleasure of his little garden. Dr. Whately contributes two articles to the pre- 
yet sent number, one on ‘ Superstition,’ and another on ‘ Party Names.’ Everybody, 
vil we believe, enjoys a capital ghost story, though most of people pretend to 
: re hold spirits in the greatest contempt. ‘To all such we recommend Mr. George 
oa Jewel’s story of ‘Thirty Years Ago.’ In addition to a number of poetical con- 
7 of tributions of the usual ‘Magazine merit, and the ordinary features of the perio- 
sal dical, is an admirable criticism, by Mr. S. F. W illiams, of Dickens 8 ¢ Chimes and 
ii a number of articles on ‘The Treasures of the Shores,’ ‘Roslyn Castle,’ etc.” — 
sin Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
fous “<The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, is the title of a Magazine 
nce, which has been in existence about fifteen months, and numbers amongst its con- 
sin tributors some very able men. It is diversified in character and healthy in 
this tone.’—Hampshire Telegraph and Sussex Chronicle. 
can. “The fifteenth Number of this Magazine appears in a new and attrac- 
tip- tive cover, an unspeakable improvement on the dingy dark blue wrapper which 
acob has hitherto disfigured its exterior. It is issued, as every one may not be 
sae" aware, from ‘The Caledonian Press,’ an Edinburgh counterpart of the institution 
‘bert in London at which, under the auspices of Miss Emily Faithfull, ‘the sex’ are 
; instructed and employed in the art of printing. Amongst the contributors to 
tee the July number are Archbishop Whately, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, and Mr. Dillon 
294 Croker.” —Glasgow Morning Journal. 
; pd “This Magazine has a readable collection of papers, some of them by writers 
the of note, including Mr. J. O. Halliwell, Archbishop Whately, Mr. 'T. I. Dillon 
hoe Croker, and 8. H. Bradbury (Quallon.) The story of ‘The Life and Adventures 
of Jacob Morriston’ is continued, but at present we are unable to detect the plot 
or iorm any idea of the parts the various characters are intended to play. Pro- 
er bably, however, next month will afford a better conception of the author's 
ype intentions. Having got his characters well into the race, to borrow a sporting 
sf simile, we suppose they will shortly make running, and try for places. Some 
rr: of the sketches in the chapters are very good, particularly the description of 
Middleton-in-the-Water. The writer is evidently describing a place with which 
ed by he is familiar—probably in boyhood, for of scenes of later years memory does 
ont of not always give such faithful details and produce such accurate photographs. 
idera- Here is a sketch which shows a command of eloquent language and love of 
aried, nature creditable to the head and heart of the writer. Little Jacob, recovering 
nes of from a severe and painful illness, is taken into the garden by his father, to enjoy 
nown the warm rays of the genial sun. The author thus describes . . . . Archbishop 
ading, Whately’s paper, ‘Superstitions,’ is instructive and entertaining, and the same 
t and remark applies to his paper on ‘Party Names.’ Mr. Halliwell, who seems to 
bjects know nothing of any matter save it refers to Shakespeare, has a ‘ Roundabout 
ole of Letter on Stratford-on-Avon.’ There are several poetical effusions, and a variety 
7, of a of sketches and tales. Mrs. Harriet Carey continues her story, ‘ Woman in 


Daily Life,’ which shows much knowledge of the world.”-—Bristol Mirror. 
b 
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“The Rose, The Shamrock,-and The Thistle for July appears in a new and 
exceedingly effective cover, and internally it has the evidence of a marked im- 
provement. It is now, indeed, one of the most interesting monthly publications 
before the public, and having been promoted to give occupation to women it 
deserves all the success which it appears to have obtained. Archbishop Whately 
contributes two papers to the current number, and a continued story also appears 
under his editorship. There are a score of other papers, some by well-known 
authors, and all more or less interesting. The continued story, ‘‘The Life and 
Adventures of Jacob Morriston’—commenced in the previous number—pro- 
mises well, and from certain peculiarities in the style we think we recognise 
in it the hand of a gentleman whose name is familiar to our readers in this 
locality.” — Western Daily Press. 

“Vol. IL. of a most attractive Magazine, printed by women, and published 
by Miss M. A. Thomson at ‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, appears in 
elegant form. The contents are original, varied, and attractive, including a 
most delightful story, ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow,’ and brief but excellent contributions 
from some of our first writers. Amidst the articles is ‘A Day at Hong Kong,’ 
by a Resident, communicated by Admiral Hercules Robinson, and which affords 
a vivid picture of its scenic elke and the social and business life of its 
people.” —English News. 


“The contents of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ speaking of 
the current Number, are exceedingly varied. Archbishop Whately discourses 
on ‘Superstitions’ and on ‘Party Names ;’ Mr. Halliwell gives a sketch of 
Stratford-on-Avon ; and there are essays and reviews on ‘ Home,’ * Happiness,’ 
“Woman, ‘the Man in the Moon,’ etc. etc.”—-Aberdeen Journal. 


“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ (No. 15), is a Magazine already 
introduced to the favourable notice of our readers, of which little more need to 
be said than that it retains its high character, and the services of its able staff 
of contributors. ‘Superstitions’ and ‘Party Names,’ by Archbishop Whately, 
and papers on Statford-on-Avon by Mr. Halliwell, find themselves in no un- 
worthy society, although the authors of many of the articles bear less well- 
known names. Contemporaneously with similar efforts in England, women are 
proving in Scotland that they can print as accurately and as beautifully as the 
best trained male printers ; and apparently with commercial success, as they are 
enlarging their premises. There are a great many shilling magazines in these 
days ; but we cannot help wishing success to ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and 
The Thistle; not only for its own sake, but for the public good.”—Taunton 
Courier. 

“This periodical has improved vastly since we made its first acquaintance, 
and judging from its appearance we should hazard the opinion that it is now 
supported by an immense number of readers. In the present part will be found 
a first-rate paper on Dickens's ‘Chimes,’ with another one, much too brief, by 
Archbishop Whately, on ‘Superstitions.’ The Archbishop also sends a good 
paper on ‘Party Names, and Mr. Halliwell another Letter from Stratford-on- 
Avon. The Poetry in this number is better than is generally found in these 
serials, and several interesting stories, with the usual reviews, literary, musical, 
and dramatic, make up an excellent number of a periodical which is a credit to 
the female compositors and deserving of universal support.”—Derby Mercury. 


“We must congratulate this Magazine upon its improved external appearance. 
The articles also, are more interesting in character. There are several serial 
tales, some literary articles, poetry, ete. Archbishop Whately is the contributor 
of more than one article. His paper on ‘Superstitions,’ we may venture to 

”"— Brighton Gazette. 
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“This Magazine is in many respects so like our own Review in its objects, 
that we cannot but express for it all the sympathy arising from fellow-feeling 
and unity. It is printed by women, and includes amongst its contributors some 
of the first names of the day, from the lists of social and political reformers. 
The number for July contains papers of the greatest interest ; there is part of a 
very good story ; an exceedingly well-written poem, ‘The Glory of Labour,’ by 
S. H. Bradbury ; a criticism on the story of ‘The Chimes,’ by our own valued 
contributor, S. IF. Williams ; a current history of literary and scientific events, 
and many other communications of real and simple interest. Amongst the 
papers that have pleased us most in this number, is one by Archbishop Whately, 
on ‘ Party Names.’ The Archbishop very properly cuts up all assumption of 
founding parties, having special pretensions, on mere names. He thus objects 
to the use of the word ‘orthodoxy,’ as applied to a party, ‘since it signifies 
those who hold the right faith, and thus implies a censure on all who differ from 
them. The same applies to the term ‘evangelical.’ ‘To inquire concerning any 
Christian whether he is evangelical, seems like inquiring concerning a man 
whether he is human.’ But we must not wait to extract from the pages of our 
contemporary its grains of gold: we advise all our readers to read ‘The Rose, 
The Shamrock, and The Thistle.’ They will find in it month by month as it 
comes into their hands, something always amusing, something instructive. It 
is a charming Magazine for the- young, for it thinketh no evil; it is pleasant 
companion to the man or woman of active life, and a friend to the aged, bringing 
back upon them, in its historical reminiscences the days of their youth, and 
cheering them, by its pure visions, earnest hopes, in the pathway on which they 
tread. We must not conclude without a word of commendation on the taste 
and art displayed in the getting up of this new number for July.”—Social 
Science Review. 





“A shilling Edinburgh magazine, under feminine editorship, and now 
fifteen months old. The most remarkable articles are two papers by Archbishop 
Whately—one on ‘Superstitions,’ the other on ‘Party Names,’ marked by 
the shrewd penetration, the real (though somewhat narrow) sagacity, and the 
felicity of homely illustration with which Dr. Whately’s name is associated. 
The Archiepiscopal influence seems strong in the Magazine ; for, in addition 
to the two articles named, there is a story, ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ 
edited by Archbishop Whately, apparently of an anti-Romanist tendency.”— 
Northern Whig. 


“This periodical has undergone a transformation for the better in its out- 
ward appearance, the former rather dingy-looking cover being replaced by one 
of a brighter colour, adorned with a beautiful artistic design. Among the con- 
tributors we observe the names of Archbishop Whately, Mrs. Harriet M. Carey, 
Owen Howell, and other writers of reputation. Among the contributions 
fiction has the predominance, there being no fewer than four continued tales, 
all of which possess considerable merit, and are at least equal to the average of 
Magazine tales. No. 2 of a Series of Criticisms on Dickens's Works, by 5. F. 
Williams, resembles the first in being rather a panegyric than a criticism, and. 
although all who have read ‘The Chimes’ will join the critic in his admiration 
of its beauties, still the reader has a right to expect, in an impartial criticism to 
have some of the blemishes pointed out. Our fair friends of ‘The Caledonian 
Press’ deserve great credit for the manner in which ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle, is got up.” —Glasgow Examiner. 


“This is a Magazine, printed in Edinburgh, exclusively by Women 
From the contributions we have read, it appears to be conducted with much care 
and ability. We shall next month be in a position to notice it more in detail.” — 
The Welshman. 














“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle; continues the new story of 
‘Jacob Morriston, which is already spoken of in high terms of commendation 
by reviewers ; but we have not yet seen enough of the story to enable us to 
predict that it will hear out to the end all the excellent promise of the opening 
chapters. So far there seems to be plenty of action, and the descriptive passages 
are fresh and careful delineations. The fourth chapter is somewhat ‘ sensational,’ 
though we are left in doubt and darkness as to the result of the ‘mysterious 
doings of a cloudy night, and are induced to think that the author has ‘sold’ us 
by a mysterious ‘drinking bout’ which should have been a murder. But we 
shall see what he is aiming at anon—and in the meantime we cannot do better 
than advise all our readers to invest in ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle, and follow for themselves the fortunes of Jacob, the Titsys, Horatio 
Johnson, and all the other actors already introduced upon the stage. ‘The 
Caledonian Press’ has turned out one of the best of this month’s serials. The 
articles are numerous and the variety is great. We have a paper on ‘Supersti- 
tions, by Archbishop Whately ; a Roundabout Letter on Stratford-on-Avon,’ 
by J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. ; a humorous poem by T. F. Dillon Croker, F.8.A. ; 
a noble song, ‘The Glory of Labour,” by 8. H. Bradbury (Quallon) ; another 
paper on Dickens's works, by S. F. Williams, author of ‘ Essays : Critical, Bio- 
graphicai, and Miscellaneous ;" a charming bit of prose, by Leila ; a continuation 
of ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately ; a continua- 
tion of Mrs. H. M. Carey’s charming tale, ‘Woman in Daily Life ;’ and the 
commencement of a story by H. Kains Jackson. We make the following ex- 
tracts from Archbishop Whately’s paper. . ... We must not forget to con- 
gratulate Miss Thomson on the improved appearance of her Magazine in the 
new cover. The design is exceedingly pretty and effective, and is a fitting title- 
page for contents so readable and excellent.”—Durham County Advertiser. 

“This is a more aspiring work than some of the above, seeing that it is ‘a 
Magazine, and priced one shilling. . . . . We may say, that the complete con- 
tributions of Archbishop Whately, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, Mr. Bradbury (Quallon), 
and one or two others, form interesting features. We give Mr. Bradbury's 
poem... .. "—Leicestershire Mercury. 


“The powerful name of Archbishop Whately is of itself sufficient to draw 
the attention of thinking readers to ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, 
an excellent serial, printed by female labour, and whose June number contains 
several admirable papers by the learned Archbishop. In addition to these, there 
are ‘ Roundabout Letters on Stratford-on-Avon,’ from the competent pen of Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell ; several excellent stories and good poems ; well written literary 
and musical critiques ; and a current history of literary and scientific events.” — 
Greenock Advertiser. 


“We are favoured by the publishers with the July part of this Magazine. 
It seems to have been issued some fifteen months, and as far as we have had 
time to look into its pages it appears to be creditably conducted. One 
peculiarity of its mechanical construction is that it is printed at an establish- 
ment where women only are employed ; the object of its promoters being to 
introduce the art of printing as a suitable employment of female labour. The 
mere mechanism of the ‘case’ can be as efiectuaily mastered by a female as 
a male; and in the present day, when printing machines and steam power are 
used, there is no reason why the trade should not be more generally in the hands 
_ of females. The great difficulties to contend with are prejudice and the loss of 
time involved in educating a sufficient number of young girls to make a start 
in a town, and for a time in every town this difficulty would arise. Set the 
machinery once in motion, and we feel assured that the fair sex would in time 
obtain the preference.”— Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Herald. 
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“This Magazine has doffed the ugly blue wrapper and appears in a neat and 
attractive cover. The opportunity has not, however, been taken to correct the 
error in the title, which, as we had occasion to notice at the outset, gives a false 
precedence to the Irish national emblem. The shield blazoned on the cover it- 
self exposes the inaccuracy ; the Hibernian symbol properly taking the third 
place. After the dictum of Garter King, who has been officially recognised as 
the highest authority on the subject, one would scarcely have expected that such 
a blunder would have been persisted in, in a volume issued from ‘ The Caledonian 
Press.’ The present number is one of ample variety and good quality. There 
are three contributions from Archbishop Whately ; and Mr. Halliwell, Mr. 
Dillon Croker, Mr. S. F. Williams, and other able and popular writers help to 
sustain the interest of the pages.” —Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


“ Amongst the many serial publications at the present moment issuing from 
the press, we know of none more deserving of encouragement than ‘ The Mose, 
The Shamrock, and The Thistle, not only on account of the intrinsic merits of 
its articles, but more especially for the excellent object which it has in view— 
that of giving Employment to Women in the art of typography. This Magazine 
is printed and published at ‘The Caledonian Press’—of which Miss Mary 
Anne Thomson is the director, as she is the editor of the work—entirely by 
women, and for the care and excellence with which, in every minutia, it is 
produced, it will bear comparison with the best and dearest of the magazines of 
the day. Amongst the literary contents, consisting of twenty-one articles, are 
the serial tales of ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘ Annabel 
Lovelace,—A Story that may be true,’ and ‘ Woman in Daily Life, or Shadows 
on every Hill-side ;’ ‘Superstitions, ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores, and 
‘Party Names, from the pen of Archbishop Whately ; whilst the remaining 
articles, by Owen Howell, George Jewel, H. K. Jackson, T. F. Dillon Croker, 
¥.S.A., S. F. Williams, and others, are all excellent in their way, and are highly 
deserving of persual. In closing our brief notice we have the greatest pleasure 
in recommending ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, to the notice 
of our readers.”—Kilkenny Moderator. 


“The present number of this Magazine confirms the favourable opinion wo 
formed of it last month. The editress conducts her work with ability. The 
story of ‘Jacob Morriston’ is proceeding with life and spirit. Archbishop 
Whately contributes a fine short paper on ‘Superstitions ;’ and J. O. Halliwell 
a name of mark, has a pleasant ‘Roundabout Letter on Stratford-on-Avon.’ We 
have then a short history of ‘Rosiyn Castle,’ which is succeeded by the first 
part of a well-written story entitled ‘ Annabel Lovelace,’ by H. Kains Jackson. 
‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores ;’ a criticism of Dickens's ‘Chimes ;’ ‘ Party 
Names, by Archbishop Whately ; ‘The Search for Happiness ;’ and ‘ Woman 
in Daily Life,’ are all worthy of the place they occupy.”"—Dundee Courier and 
Argus. 

“ Archbishop Whately seems to be a standing friend to this periodical. He 
contributes two sensible enough papers to the present number—one on ‘ Super- 
stitions, and another on ‘ Party Names,’ while continuing his editorial labours 
on the ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores.’ The essays and stories in this Magazine 
are short and generally of a tolerable kind.”—Aherdeen Herald. 





“This Magazine (No. XV., July), with its new and more pleasing garb 
has an interesting article on ‘Superstitions, by Archbishop Whately, which 
abounds in information on this curious subject; and another ‘ Roundabout 
Letter’ from Mr. Halliwell, more than usually attractive. The serial is well 
edited and we begin to trace evidences of more amb:tious efforts in the manage- 
ment.” —Stratford-on-Avon Chronicle. 
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“The July number of this Magazine makes its appearance in a new and 
chastely designed wrapper, from which we infer that it is becoming a success. 
The articles are as varied as usual. ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morris- 
ton’ seems to be the work of a practised hand, and if continued with the spirit 
and ability displayed in the opening chapters, will necessarily prove a success. 
The contributions of Archbishop Whately also deserve favourable mention.”— 
Lincolnshire Chronicle. 


“This Magazine now appears with an improved and pretty binding, and 
with contents equal to those of any Metropolitan serial. The London press 
have given the work much praise, and we are gratified in learning that it 
is receiving a large share of support. With its able staff of writers it must 
prosper.” —Public Opinion. 


“In * The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle; we have continuations of 
‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston; Mrs. Harriet M. Carey’s 
‘Woman in Daily Life, or Shadows on every Hill-side ;’ ‘Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately ; and ‘ Annabel Lovelace: a Story that 
may be True,’ by H. Kains Jackson. Besides these will be found, among other 
interesting papers, one on ‘ Misers,’ and No. 3 of ‘A Series of Criticisms on 
Dickens's Works,’ by S. F. Williams. ‘Photographs,’ too, ‘of Familiar Faces, 
by a Female Photographer, are cleverly hit off, and will be recognised by every- 
body.” —Reader. 


“There is not a more ably edited magazine or one which contains a larger 
variety of interesting articles. It is published in Edinburgh, and requires 
only to be better known in the Metropolis to secure a very large share of 
support. The present number (August) is an unusually good one, and we 
may instance ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘Quicksands 
on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately, ‘ Annabel Lovelace,’ 
‘Woman in Daily Life,’ and ‘ Roundabout Letters, in support of this opinion.” 
— Observer. 


“This Magazine has very materially improved its appearance, and with 
this improvement in appearance we also notice a better quality of matter.”— 
Liverpool Albion. 


“ Place aux dames |—‘The ‘ Victoria Magazine,’ published by Miss Emily 
Faithfull, and ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle; published at the 
Edinburgh Caledonian Press, under the direction of Miss Thomson, are among 
the best of the shilling magazines in every respect, and do infinite credit to the 
fair heads and hands employed upon them. We regret the want of space which 
prevents us from quoting from the many interesting articles contained in each : 
they bear signs of having achieved success commensurate with their high 
deserts.”-—Birmingham Daily Post. 


“This Magazine continues to maintain its high character. It is this month 
full of entertaining matter, and, for the credit of its fair compositors, we ought 
to add that it is beautifully printed.”—Sunday Times. 


“In addition to some literary and scientific news, contains some able papers 
on various topics, together with a judicious assortment of light literature. This 
magazine, though not one of very long standing, bids fair to occupy a respect- 
able place among its contemporaries, and it will commend itself to the general 
reader by the fact that its list of contents is of the most varied character.”— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


“Thjs is a good number (August) of a good’ periodical. Our readers are 
aware that it is printed by female compositors.”—Court Circular. 
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“'WoMAN EXCLUSIVE IN ScotLanD!—‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle” is the title of a monthly magazine, edited and printed by women, at 
Edinburgh. Fourteen numbers have been published.—Home Journal (New 
York ). 


“This excellent serial, all the more excellent that it is the result of almost 
exclusive female labour in every department, appears to be at least retaining the 
amount of support which its first publication brought forth. Indeed it can 
hardly be otherwise, considering the sumptuous fare provided for every class of 
readers and the unexceptionable tone that pervades all the articles. We had 
occasion to speak in terms of commendation of the July issue, and any praise 
we then willingly gave has been fully ratified by a perusal of the present 
number. The instalment of ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ 
here presented to us, brings into play a variety of characters that will develop 
themselves more fully as the story progresses. Meanwhile, however, we have 
some life-like portraits and graphic descriptions, through the medium of which 
we have an inkling of pleasant pages yet to come. Mrs, Carey’s tale, ‘ Woman 
in Daily Life,’ carries us still further into the ills which the sex is heir to: and 
the interesting novel, ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop 
Whately, is furthered by two very beautiful and episodical chapters. We have 
also the end of ‘Annabel Lovelace,’ a story which, we should think, will win 
many sympathetic tears. J. O. Halliwell contributes the seventh of his racy 
‘Roundabout Letters on Stratford-on-Avon,’ and S. F. Williams gives a histor- 
ical introduction to the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ that is rather overlade with senti- 
ment. The number is filled up with several very readable essays, and ‘ Quallon’ 
contributes ‘ An Elegy,’ which is marked by fine thought and expression. The 
general ‘get up’ is most creditable, and is indeed worthy of the warmest com- 
mendation.”—Kilmarnock Post. 


“ A great variety of subjects are introduced in this number, amongst the rest 
a capital article, by 8S. F. Williams, on the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ giving a history 
of the English novel from the days of Daniel Defoe to Dickens.” —Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 


“The August number of this Magazine retains its well-known contributors 
and its well-earned character. Feeble in some points, and the wonder is that 
megazines are now anything but one great feebleness—it is generally fresh and 
interesting. Mr. 8. F. Williams continues his pleasing ‘ Series of Criticisms’ on 
the works of Mr. Charles Dickens. The reviews at the end are ‘neatly’ and 
justly executed, and interesting information is afforded respecting literary, 
dramatic, and scientific events.” —Taunton Courier. 


“The new story, ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ has pro- 
gressed to the eleventh chapter, and promises well, the chapters being distinctly 
individualized, and the incidents such as are likely to interest all intelligent 
readers. We understand there has been considerable gossip as to the author- 
ship of this story—and, whether any of the guesses that have been hazarded 
are correct or not, we may fairly congratulate the conductors of the work on 
having secured the service of an author or authoress whose writing excites so 
much interest and speculation. Mrs. Harriet M. Carey continues ‘Woman 
in Daily Life, and Mr. Halliwell gives us another ‘Roundabout Letter on 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ which is directed against the snobs who visit the birthplace 
of the immortal bard. Besides these, are a number of essays and articles on 
various subjects. In a little paper, ‘ Epitaphs,’ two or three specimens are given 
that may be added to collections of mortuary rhyme. It is remarkable that 
there is not a single extensive collection of epitaphs published that can be 
relied on.”— Western Daily Press. 
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“A monthly magazine, that has been now in existence some sixteen months, 
and appears well worthy of perusal. It may not be generally known that this 
work is produced by women. The mode in which the Magazine is ‘got up’ 
is unexceptionable. Excellent papers on ‘ Misers,’ ‘Photographs of Familiar 
Faces,’ and many other subjects, will be found among its contents. Extracts 
appear elsewhere.” —Reading Mercury. 


“This work improves on acquaintanceship. Apart from the stories ‘to be 
continued,’ there is an excellent store of very readable papers. Mr. Bradbury 
(late of Leicester) supplies ‘An Elegy,’ strictly poetical and pathetic, as elegies 
ought to be ; but some way or other, strangers to the departed objects are rarely 
moved by them. The following page from ‘Photographs of Familiar Faces,’ 
by a Female Photographer, is wickedly amusing. . . . . ”—JLeicestershire 
Mercury. 

“The young ladies of Edinburgh have this month turned out a most irre- 
proachable magazine. ‘The paper possesses the beauty of a snow drift, while its 
typography equals the best and surpasses a goodly number of its more ambitious 
rivals. Its* literary contents are also excellent of their kind, and will gratify 
the taste of all readers. The author of ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob 
Morriston,’ in the seventh chapter of his work, takes us into his confidence a 
little, and informs us in a stage whisper that novel writing does not resemble 
picture painting in the least, and that it is much more difficult than most 
readers would suppose. His characters—with the photographs of the principal 
of whom we are presented—he tells us are getting somewhat unruly, and are 
determined to have their own way. We don’t believe a word of it, because, 
had the author not been able to command them to any extent, we think Tom 
Titsy would not have gone to prison, Little Jacob to school, so far away from 
his garden and the sweet face he one day caught a glance of as it looked down 
upon him out of the factory window, or that the hero’s father would have 
chosen of all things to become a newspaper editor. Mr. Herbert Graham dis- 
courses very usefully on ‘Crimes,’ with the object of conveying a general idea 
of what is required to render any act criminal. Leila contributes an essay on 
‘Cheerfulness,’ and Zeno another on the ugly vice of ‘Selfishness. Who has 
not heard something of the three Tooley Street tailors? If any one wants to 
know about them, and learn how he or she may detect them on the first in- 
troduction, we advise such a one to read Mr. Halliwell’s Seventh ‘ Roundabout 
Letter on Stratford-on-Avon.’ It is impossible to do justice to all the articles 
in the number, but it would be unjust not to allude to the peculiar merits of 
Mr. Williams’ introductory article to his forthcoming criticism of the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ in which he glances at the more prominent characteristics from Defoe 
te Dickens ; or the slashing attack by a ‘Female Photographer’ on fast ladies 
and Byronic gentlemen.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


“The contents of ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, for July, 
which have evidently been selected with great care, are varied and excellent, 
ranging from ‘grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ and among them we may 
especially mention Mr. 8. F. Williams’ excellent and exhaustive critique on 
Dickens’s ‘Chimes,’ which is written with much power and pathos, and an 
evidently deep appreciation of the author’s purpose. Among the other contri- 
butions we may note the continuation of Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s interesting 
Shakespearian letters, and the opening chapters of a new tale, ‘ Annabel Love- 
lace ; a Story that may be True ;’ which promises well. Altogether this iy the 
best number we have yet seen of this pleasant and popular periodical. ‘The 
August number of the same Magazine has also come to hand, containing in- 
teresting contributions by some of our most popular writers.”—Chelmsford 
Chronicle. 
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“The leading story in this capital Magazine is ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Jacob Morriston,’ which grows in interest as it proceeds. The incidents and 
characters are wrought out with a careful hand. One of the marked features 
of the Magazine is the neat, short essays on various subjects, and three of these 
we have in ‘Crimes and Punishments,’ ‘ Cheerfulness, and ‘Misers.’ The 
stories of “ Woman in Daily Life,’ and ‘Annabel Lovelace,’ are both good. 
‘ Roundabout Letters,’ if not equal to Thackeray’s, are yet fair imitations. The 
present one is on ‘Stratford-on-Avon.’ ‘The Lady’s Literary Circular,’ and 
‘Literary and Scientific Events,’ close an excellent number.”—Dundee Courier 
and Argus. 


“This periodical, as some of our readers may know, is a fruit of the move- 
ment for the employment of women. Mr. Halliwell, in contributing a letter 
on Stratford-on-Avon, addresses the editor as ‘Dear Madam;’ and ‘The Cale- 
donian Press,’ whence the miscellany emanates, belongs to ‘The National 
Association for Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ 
Our fair friends, however, do not refuse the co-operation of their brethren, and 
in this they evince their wonted tact and enterprise, for they have enlisted such 
pens as these of Archbishop Whately, Mr. J. O. Halliwell (as already stated), 
Mr. 8. F. Williams, a good essayist, and others. There are no fewer than 
nineteen different papers, etc.,in the Number before us—including a goodly 
modicum of fiction, with some essays, reviews, poetry, etc. The literary merit 
of the Magazine is, on the average, quite up to, if not above, the common stan- 
dard ; the moral tone is thoroughly healthy ; and the get-up reflects no small 
credit on the heads and hands engaged in it.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle; for August contains very 
pleasant reading. Four serial tales are continued. A paper, by Mr. Herbert 
Graham, on ‘Crimes and Punishments,’ is now rather behind the time ; another 
on ‘ Misers,’ gathers together a number of anecdotes on the subject. Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell gives another of his most amusing ‘ Roundabout Letters on Stratford- 
on-Avon,’ giving the Tooley-Street-tailor view of the Shakespeare celebrations ; 
while the series of criticisms on Dickens’ works is continued by a historical 
introduction to a notice of the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ giving a resumé of the history 
of novel writing from the time of Defoe. The following extract is from a short 
paper on ‘Selfishness.’ . . . ."—Caledonian Mercury. 


“This excellent periodical, printed entirely by women’s hands and edited 
by a lady, is not only creditable to the sex, but it is of itself a most respectable 
production. The contents are light and varied, and the volumes already com- 
pleted deserve an honourable place on every bookshelf, as much for their 
intrinsic worth as for the praiseworthy object with which they are issued— 
namely, the opening of a new field of labour for educated and uneducated 
women in Great Britain. ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ the 
principal serial tale‘of the Magazine, sustains its interest in the present number ; 
and ‘ Annabel Lovelace, a Story that may be True,’ is satisfactorily concluded. 
‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately, continue to 
indicate the perils of Papist proselytism in a very masterly manner. ‘ Crimes 
and Punishments,’ is a grave contribution of considerable power ; and ‘The 
Roundabout Letter on Stratford-on-Avon’ (No. 7), by J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., 
is a sarcastic critique upon the opponents of the Shakespeare fund, written in 
that author’s well-known graphic style. ‘Photographs of Familiar Faces,’ by a 
Female Photographer, is a capital paper, sketched with great spirit and feminine 
tact. ‘The subjoined criticism on the epicene absurdities of the modern ‘ fast 
young lady’ cannot but be read with appreciation. . . . .”— Weekly Times. 
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‘We have to acknowledge the receipt of the number for the current month. 
This very excellent Journal has peculiar claims on the reading public—it is 
printed and published by females—its articles are well written and well selected.” 
—Northern Standard. 


“This periodical, we are glad to observe, is obtaining public favour to the 
extent to which it is so well entitled. Its contents have been generally good, 
and the August number exhibits no symptom of falling-off in the capabilities of 
its contributors. The articles are numerous, well written, and highly interest- 
ing.” —Gateshead Observer. 


“There is always something peculiarly pleasant in the appearance of this 
monthly. The reader can infer from the attractiveness of its cover, the clearness 
of its type, and the daintiness of its paper, that it is printed and edited by the 
fair daughters of Eve. Everything which is clean and neat involuntarily in- 
spires respect. Ask the first street mendicant you meet why her caps are always 
so irreproachably white, and why her aprons are so invariably natty and tidy, 
and she will tell you that it begets confidence in her industry and pays well. 
Of course appearance is not everything with a magazine, but it certainly forms 
one of the essentials of success. The serial before us, however, is not only 
pleasing in looks, but pleasing in its contents. Not only does it charm the eye, 
but it informs the mind and influences the heart. Casting our eyes over the 
various articles for the current month, we notice that ‘The Life and Adventures 
of Jacob Morriston’ is sadder than usual. Old Morriston having started a 
liberal newspaper finds too late that men betray. The Member of Parliament, 
whose election for Middleton he was mainly instrumental in carrying, and on 
whose promise of pecuniary assistance he was sanguine enough to depend, breaks 
his word and repudiates his promise, and the editor and proprietor is conse- 
quently brought to the brink of ruin. Jacob is taken away from school and 
his sweetheart, and will in the next instalment, we have no doubt, make his 
acquaintance with that battle of life in which many fall mortally wounded in 
spirit, and in which few may be said to be completely successful. Mr. Herbert 
Graham, a thoughtful writer, continues his treatise on ‘Crimes and Punishments,’ 
and in so doing, we regret to notice, defends the gallows as a sine qua non in the 
present state of society. Mr. S. F. Williams, after a great deal of pleasant 
wandering about the bush, has at length approached the subject on which a few 
months ago he proposed to write, and criticises Dickens’ ‘Pickwick Papers’ in a 
very intelligent spirit. The other articles are of the same genial character which 
characterizes all the contributions of the Magazine, to which we wish every suc- 
cess.” —Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“*The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ is published at ‘The 
Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, ‘The National Institution for Promoting the 
Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ The present number is a fair 
average specimen ; and its popularity may be gathered from the fact that the 
present number closes the third volume.”— Reader. 


“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ is excellent. Besides ‘Jacob 
Morriston’ and ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ it has a well digested, sensible 
article on ‘Crimes and Punishments,’ which, although not in accordance with 
many people’s notions, is, we think, the right thing after all. Curious, but sad, 
is ‘Weary of Life.’ Mr. Halliwell gives us another ‘Roundabout Letter’ We 
like ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ that is to say, be it remembered, the article in 
this Magazine thus titled, and that for its very simplicity. It is with regret we 
give so brief a notice of this month’s number, but it came to hand last of all. 
There is greater vigour than ever in its contents, and it deserves all that can be 
said of it, in its peculiarwalk. This, from its ‘Current History,’ is locally 
interesting. .—Stratford-upon-Avon Chronicle. 
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“This is No. XVI. of a Magazine edited by a lady. . ats 
subjects, as may be supposed, are “chiefly adapted for the fairer sex, though 
not exclusively so. Novels are its principal forte, but we observe in the number 
before us, No. 7 of ‘Roundabout Letters on Stratford-on-Avon,’ by Mr. Halliwell 
(than whom, by the bye, there could scarce be a better authority on Shake- 
spearian history)—rather personal.” — Worcester Journal. 


“The story of ‘Jacob Morriston’ goes on with considerable life. Herbert 
Graham contributes a sensible essay on ‘Capital Punishment.’ ‘Weary of Life’ 
is a sad page of statistics of those who attempted to commit suicide in London 
in 1862. The pleasing story of ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ edited by one 
who has passed from among us within the last few days, is advanced a stage, 
and is followed by a fair essay, ‘Learn to Unlearn.’ ‘Misses and Matrimony’ 
are very amusing. S. F. Williams continues his criticisms on Dickens’s 
Works, and takes for his text ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ In the criticism he 
drags in Bulwer, Scott, Fielding, Thackeray, whose works certainly have little 
bearing on ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ The story of ‘Shadows on every Hill-side’ 
is here finished; and the number closes with the usual literary reviews and 
monthly items of information. This is a capital Magazine, capitally edited.”— 
Northern Warder. 


“The October number of this now well-established periodical abounds in. 
articles of interest. The instalment of the story of ‘Jacob Morriston’ de- 
servedly takes the lead. The author writes with a freshness and vivacity truly 
natural, and it is easy to see that he is describing scenes of actual life. Jacob’s 
school life, as narrated by his biographer, makes us feel a boy again, and anxious 
to engage in the sports of the playground. The sketch of the proceedings in 
the school on mapping days is admirable, and we should imagine that Jacob 
himself was particulaly fond of mixing Indian ink. We hardly know what to 
say of Jacob’s love affairs. He has certainly been attacked by Cupid at an early 
age, and we can only hope that his romantic attachment may turn out happily. 
The description of the Middleton Star is admirable, and we extract, for the 
benefit of our readers the following... . . There is much in this story to 
interest and attract, and we are not using extravagant praise when we say it 
is the leading story in a Magazine which is remarkable for the talent displayed 
in its management. The truths told in ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ will 
be read with solemn interest, when it is reflected that the hand of Archbishop 
Whately, the editor of the narrative, is cold in death. By associating himself 
with this tale, the good Archbishop showed his attachment to the Protestant 
faith, and his unflinching opposition to the errors of the Church of Rome. Mr. 
Halliwell’s ‘Roundabout Letter’ is very roundabout indeed, but what can we 
expect when a literary man is enjoying his holiday at a delightful spot in Wales? 
‘Misses and Matrimony’ is a piquant narrative of the flirtations, jealousies, and 
joking which prevail on board an Indiaman or troop-ship. Mr. Williams con- 
tinues his lectures on ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ and he says a great deal in a very 
pleasant manner, but the writings of Dickens hardly require note or comment. 
Mrs. Carey concludes her story, ‘Woman in Daily Life, or Shadows on every 
Hill-side,’ with many startling incidents. There are many other papers of 
interest, including some remarks on ‘Social Science in Edinburgh,’ ‘Crimes 
and Punishments,’ ‘ Attempted Suicides in London in 1862,’ ‘Learn to Unlearn’ 
etc. ete.” —Bristol Mirror. 

“The number for this month of this interesting Magazine completes the 
third volume, and as we have repeatedly commended it to the notice of our 
readers, we need now only say that it exhibits considerable improvement in 
every department, and sustains the credit of the fair conductors of ‘The Cale- 
donian Press,’”—Swansea and Glamorgan Herald. 
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“This publication has a peculiarity which will recommend itself to many— 
namely, that it is edited and printed entirely by women. Some may think that 
this step is one too far in advance, and one arrogating a position beyond the 
natural qualifications for it. However this may be, there is no question as to 
the able discharge of the task undertaken.” The principle is, to open a wider 
field for the employment of women, and therefore is one fully worthy the 
patronage of the public. We give a few specimens of the contents of this 
number. The following ‘theories of the time’ subvert past history... . .’— 
Reading Mercury. 


“This interesting Magazine, printed entirely by female hands, and edited 
by a lady, is not only creditable to the sex, but it is of itself a most respectable 
production. The contents of the current number, which are light and varied, 
will amply repay perusal. ‘Weary of Life—Attempted Suicides in London in 
1862,’ is a startling paper, as will be seen by the subjoined extract... . .” 
Weekly Times. 


“A Magazine edited by a lady, printed by ladies, and published by an Insti- 
tution having for its special aim the useful employment of ladies, needed only 
we should suppose, to have been altogether the literary production of ladies, in 
order to have ensured the universal patronage of the sex. As it is, however, 
perhaps even the ladies will excuse us for saying that the contributions of so 
talented a man as the late Archbishop Whately did not make their Magazine 
less acceptable in reading circles, and that the continued labours of other 
gentlemen who were the Archbishop's able co-adjutors (such as Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well and Serjeant Burke) will not be commonly regarded as an inadequate 
recompense for that infraction of the ‘unities’ which the admission of gentle- 
men-authors has entailed. We desire to speak with much respect of ‘Zhe 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.’ Judged by purely literary canons, it 
is a highly respectable production. Though a sentimental interest necessarily 
attaches toa Magazine brought out with such an object, by such hands, and 
under such auspices; and though this sentimental interest alone might be 
suflicient to ensure success, without reference to typographical or literary merit ; 
yet the Magazine is strong enough and clever enough to win its way amid a 
host of competitors. The October number completes a third volume, amongst 
the contributors to which have been—Archbishop Whately, J. O. Halliwell, 
Cuthbert Bede, Serjeant Burke, ‘Quallon,’ T. F. Dillon Croker, Miss Sheridan 
Carey, W. W. Knollys, H. Kains Jackson, Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel, John 
Plummer, Mrs. Harriet M. Carey, Joseph Hatton, 8. F. Williams, Herbert 
Graham, J. A. Langford, Owen Howell, George Jewel, etc. As this list of 
writers sufficiently indicates—embracing as it does the names of several well- 
known contributors to serial literature—the range of subjects is diversified, and 
not unduly restricted. Every Magazine has its ‘continued’ tales, and this has 
three or four—exhibiting life under some of its thousand aspects, and from the 
different stand-points of different observers. 8S. F. Williams, a volume of 
whose critical, biographical, and miscellaneous essays has been well received in 
the book-world, contributes one paper on Dickens's works, and another on 
Wordsworth, which indicate also a very diligent and appreciative study of 
English literature generally. Herbert Graham writes on the subject of capital 
punishment, maintaining scriptural and abstract righis of the death- 
punishment, and expressing a doubt whether life would be sufficiently pro- 
tected by other and less cruel means than the death of the murderer. Of other 
articles in the present: number it is not necessary that we should make special 
mention. The band of contributors is well-assorted—Miss Thomson does her 
work well as an editor—and the appearance es well as matter of the Magazine is 
such as to commend it to general approval."—Darvinyton and Stockton Times. 
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“We have this month a large instalment of the new tale—‘Jacob Morriston,’ 
of which the reviewers continue to speak in the most favourable terms. We 
are now getting fairly into the plot of the story. The characters are taking their 
places in the drama; but there is no room for predicting what the end will be. 
There are some pathetic as well as humourous touches here and there: occasion- 
ally the descriptive and the humourous are combined as we find them in the 
following sketch of. . . ."—Durham County Advertiser. 


“This excellent Magazine, which is printed in Edinburgh by the ‘National 
Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing,’ 
continues to improve, and appears to have taken a firm stand. It contains 
some very interesting tales, and some valuable papers. In typography it stands 
at least among the best printed of our magazines.”—South Eustern Gazette. 


“The current number of this elegant periodical is replete with instruction 
and amusement, many of the articles being of a superior character to those 
which appear in the pages of periodicals. As usual, fiction preponderates; but 
the stories are all interesting, and some of them possess a considerable degree 
of literary merit. The cssay on Wordsworth’s ‘Peter Bell,’ by S. F. Williams, 
is distinguished by a spirit of loving appreciation, while at the same time the 
defects of the poet are pointed out as well as his beauties. Herbert Graham 
contributes a well-written essay on ‘Crimes and Punishments,’ in which he 
contends strongly for the revival of transportation, as being the best mode of 
punishment for a large class of crimes, as well as a desirable method of supplying 
new colonies with cheap labour. On the latter, the colonists, who ought to be 
the best judges, think differently from Mr. Graham. ‘The printing and getting 
up of the Magazine reflect great credit on our fair friends of ‘The Caledonian 
Press.’”—Glasgow Examiner. 


“The more we see of this Magazine, the more we admire its contents. They 
are excelient in variety, well selected, and instructive as well as amusing. 
*The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ a tale of lively interest, is 
continued, and an original character is introduced in the person of Spenzonian 
Whiffler. Jacob has also met Lucy Cantrill, the songstress, whose voice had 
charmed him at the factory. Herbert Graham writes very sensibly on ‘Crimes 
and Punishments,’ and Zeno’s essay on ‘Tact’ is pithy and pointed. The story 
of ‘Quicksands on Toreign Shores’ is continued, and a new and rather 
interesting story begun, entitled ‘Misses and Matrimony.’ 5S. F. Williams 
criticises Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell’ with considerable acumen. ‘ Lilian’s Eclipse’ 
is a rather melancholy story, but well written. The other articles are good, 
but we cannot particularize them all."—Dundee Courier. 


“‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine.’—Printed and 
edited by women, the above serial deserves notice for its own intrinsic merits. 
We have of late more than once quoted from its pages.”—Clifton Chronicle. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ exhibits the surest 
signs of success; and the typography does the highest possible credit to its fair 
compositors. The leadimg literary attraction of this excellent miscellany at 
present is the story, ‘ Jacub Morriston, which, without pretending to be purely 
artistic in form and construction, is written with a geniality and fidelity to 
human nature and to human life, which cannot fail to gratify its numerous 
readers. It appears anonymously; but we shall be greatly disappointed if the 
author is not required by his success to make himself known before long. 
The contents of the Magazine, speaking generally, are well chosen, embracing a 
great variety of topics, all uf which are discussed in a high spirit of purity, 
combined, however, with suitable freshness and freedom.”----Sunday Times. 
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“This Magazine is becoming a most creditable production of female labour in 
printing. It is accurately and clearly printed on excellent paper, and is rendered 
outwardly more attractive by its new cover. It is also greatly improved in the 
quality of its contents. In the present number (September) we may specially 
notice 8. F. Williams’ excellent paper on Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell ;’ Cuthbert 
Bede’s amusing story, ‘Let go the Painter ;’ Serjeant Burke's "interesting 
chapter on the misfortunes of Elizabeth of Bohemia ; and the short, clever 
letter of an Indian officer, exposing Colenso’s ignorance of military arrangements 
and Oriental habits, shown in his chapter on the march of the Israelites. The 
tales which vary the pages will help to make the Magazine more attractive to 
the lady readers to whom it addresses itself.”—Hdinburgh Evening Courant. 


“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and the Thistle Magazine, for September, is 
now before us. It contains articles of a varied and interesting character; some 
of them possessing merit of no mean order. The ‘Life and Adventures of 
Jacob Morriston’ is continued with unabated interest, and the tale by Arch- 
bishop Whately will engage a large share of attention: the characters are 
admirably portrayed. ‘Let go the Painter,’ is an amusing story by- Cuthbert 
Bede. ‘ Misses and Matrimony’ is the diary of a lady, written on a voyage to 
India, which will doubtless be read with eagerness by the fair sex. Besides 
these there are numerous well-written articles and essays, amongst which, we 
may mention one on Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell, by 8. F. Williams, and another 
from the pen of Serjeant Burke, entitled ‘Women of Merit connected with 
Criminal ‘Trials.’ J. 0. Halliwell also contributes No. 8 of his ‘ Roundabout 
Letters on Stratford-on-Avon ;’ and a rather flippant letter is given from an 
officer in India, under the head of ‘Bishop Colenso. 8. H. Bradbury 
furnishes a poetical effusion on ‘ Autumn,’ and there are reviews of books, and 
a store of information in ‘Current History of Literary and Scientific Events.’ 
Altogether the September number well sustains its literary reputation.”— 
Leicester Chronicle. 


“ A very good number of a very good periodical. The highly interesting 
and well-written story, entitled ‘ Woman in Daily Life ; or, Shadows on every 
Hill-side,’ by Mrs. Carey, is brought to a conclusion.”—Court Circular. 


“¢The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ is edited by a lady, 
and emanates from ‘The Caledonian Press,’ which is an Institution for Promoting 
the Employment of Women inthe Art of Printing. The Magazine is very varied 
in its character, and includes some first-rate men amongst its contributors. Its 
object appears to be to entertain and instruct, and that object is fully accom: 
plished.”"—Hampshire Telegraph. 


“The September number of this Edinburgh periodical contains a well-selected 
variety of excellent literature. Besides the stock stories, the serial contains, as 
its principal feature we would venture to say, ‘ Misses.and Matrimony,’ an 
exceedingly clever and characteristic autobiography of a young lady, evincing 
an analysis of the female heart more cruel and poignant than anything even 
Thackeray has written in the same style. We shall risk saying that a woman, 
and a very: coquettish one, could only have written such a revelation, and which 
must be read with interest both as a metaphysical and literary curiosity. ‘ Let 
go the Painter’ is the tale of a Cantyre yarn, by Cuthbert Bede, written in a 
picturesque style. ‘ Bishop Colenso’ is a droll, and rather illogical reply to the 
heretic, by an officer quartered in Upper India. ‘ Roundabout Letters’ are in 
imitation of Thackeray’s Cornhill contributions, but rather below the mark. 


Other, and very readable articles, complete a capital number of this mapeering 
and first-class serial.” — Glasgow Sentinel. 
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“In ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine, will be found 
continuations of ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston ;’ ‘Quicksands 
on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately; ‘Woman in Daily Life, 
or Shadows on Every Hill-Side,’ by Mrs. Harriet M. Carey; and ‘Roundabout 
Letters on Stratford-on-Avon,’ by J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. S. F. Williams 
favours us with a tremendously appreciative criticism of Wordsworth’s 
‘Peter Bell;’ and Serjeant Burke, in his ‘Women of Merit connected with 
Criminal Trials,’ narrates the pains and penalties suffered by one, Edward 
Floyde, for talking lightly of the ‘Princess Elizabeth, Palsgravine, Duchess of 
Bavaria, and Queen of Bohemia.’ ‘The rest of the number is made up of light 
pleasant reading.”— Reader. 


“¢The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ comes out unusually 
strong this month. We have the continuation of the capital story of ‘Jacob 
Morriston,’ which, with its racy humour and amusing sketches of country town 
life, deserves to be a general favourite; ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ edited by 
W. W. Knollys; and an admirable critique on the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ by 8S. F. 
Williams. ‘Woman in Daily Life,’ ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ ‘Round- 
about Letters, and ‘Crimes and Punishments,’ all excellent in their way, are 
also continued this month; and the remaining contents are fully up to the 
average mark.”—Chelmsford Chronicle. 


“We welcome with much gratification another number of this truly excellent 
periodical, which continues to merit and to secure a considerable amount of 
public support. We have a further instalment of four chapters of ‘The Life 
and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ and the interest of the reader is certain to 
be fully enlisted by the gradual development of the tale. It is very enticing, 
shows an intimate knowledge of human character, and we do not think the 
appreciative reader will rise without devouring the portion provided of Jacob’s 
eventful history. Two more chapters of ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ are 
furnished, and the entertaining epistles, entitled ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ are 
advanced a stage. Mrs. Carey has concluded her tale ‘Woman in Daily Life,’ 
or Shadows on every Hill-Side, which is very effectively written. The 
number, as usual, contains several excellent essays on popular subjects, and 
S. H. Bradbury (Quallon) upholds the poetical department in some very 
sweet verses. Altogether this periodical is well deserving of public support.” 
—Kilmarnock Post. 


“The contents of this issue of ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle 
Magazine,’ are varied and excellent. This serial is printed by female labour at 
‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, and its typographical beauty and accuracy 
is a sufficient proof of the success of the experiment. ‘The number under notice 
contains contributions by Archbishop Whately, John Plummer, Herbert 
Graham, J. O.. Halliwell, Harriet M. Carey, and other well known writers, all 
possessing great merit.—Greenock Advertiser. 


“‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ is more lively than 
most of its contemporaries, and, in literary excellence, is surpassed by only a 
few. ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston’ is a very entertaining 
story, and is especially to be commended for the purity of its tone, and the 
realism of its scenes. It is, we suspect, ‘drawn from the life’ and drawn, too, 
with a truthful and sympathetic hand. Mr. Halliwell continues to contribute 
‘Roundabout Letters on Stratford-on-Avon.’ They are generally brief, but this 
month Mr. Halliwell tries to be comic, the idea of which evokes from us one 
of Mr. Halliwell’s most humorous and most original exclamations, ‘Oh dear!’ 
Altogether, however, this Magazine is one of the best it is our pleasure every 
month to notice.”—Sunday Témes. 
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“ This favourite publication, we are glad to find, is progressing in proportion 
to its deserts. It is a most pleasing serial, and especially addresses itself to 
the ladies of the United Kingdom, both because of the primary object it has 
in view, namely—the opening up of a field of profitable and suitable labour for 
females—and also on account of the character of the contents of its pages, 
The papers are not over long, and they embrace a charming variety of topics 
which commend themselves to feminine taste. ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Jacob Morriston’ is a very agreeable story, neatly told. ‘Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores,’ by the late Archbishop Whately, is worthy of the gifted pen of that 
revered Prelate. ‘Misses and Matrimony, from which in our last we gave a 
chapter, is vastly amusing; and the criticisms of 8. F. Williams on the 
‘Pickwick Papers’ is clever and readable. ‘Woman in Daily Life,’ by Mrs. 
Harriet M. Carey, is well written, and is very interesting. We have not space to 
review at length, or notice in detail, the contents of the number before us. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say that the October issue is equal to any of those which 
have preceded it, and this is saying a great deal for a publication which has the 
united testimony of the press of Great Britain that it is not a whit behind the 
most pretentious monthlies of the day, in external appearance or intrinsic 
worth.” —Nenayi Guardian. 

“This monthly magazine, published by ‘The Caledonian Press’ in Edin- 
burgh, has reached its seventeenth number, and deserves the patronage of those 
who are fond of novel-reading, for it is chiefly filled with stories, there being 
five now in progress. One of them appears to be edited by Archbishop 
Whately, a good proof of its being worth reading; and another by W. W. 
Knollys. The miscellaneous articles are deserving of praise. Among them is 
a curious letter from an Indian officer about Bishop Colenso’s book, in which 
he shows from his own experience of fighting even in the East that the Bishop’s 
arguments are not all founded on facts.” —Olserver. 


“We have frequently expressed a very favourable opinion of this excellent 
serial. The contents of this part show an improvement, and we heartily wish 
the fair conductors every success. For variety of literature it is not excelled 
by any magazine of the day."—Derby Mercury. 

“This is the seventeenth number (and a capital one it is) of a periodical for 
the fair daughters of Great Britain and Ireland, which is printed in Edinburgh 
by the ‘ National Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the 
Art of Printing ;’ and the Magazine itself, which is printed entirely by women, 
is really a very excellent specimen of typography. Its contents are well chosen 
this month, and exceedingly varied, and we may state that among those we 
perused, we were wuch interested in Mr. Halliwell’s contribution, and Cuth- 
bert Bede’s facetious sketch, entitled, ‘Let go the Painter.’”— Weekly Times. 


““¢The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ (September), is as 
well printed as usual, which is saying a great deal. A more elegantly printed 
periodical does not pass under our eye, and the literature generally is not 
unworthy of the getting-up. There are many good and interesting papers in 
the present number. We entirely agree with Mr. Williams’s estimate of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell,’ and wish it were better known. It is one of his 
most true, deep, and beautiful productions. The article on ‘Crimes and 
Punishments’ is able, thoughtful, and interesting.” —Zaunton Courier. 


“¢The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine, which emanates 
from the Edinburgh Caledonian Press, and is printed by women, has concluded 
iis third volume, and the Editress, in a gossipping article, takes credit for 
the success which has hitherto been achieved, and the success is certainly 
deserved.” —Hampshire Telegraph. 
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“This periodical is conducted and printed by women, having been planned 
and undertaken by Miss Mary Anne Thomson, with the benevolent and useful 
object of opening up a new source of employment to a portion of her sex. The 
publication has already run through nineteen monthly numbers; Vol. IV. 
commencing this month. Some of the contributors have been pre-eminently 
distinguished in the literary world; the late Archbishop Whately, for example, 
being one of them, to whose memory a glowing and eloquent tribute is paid, in 
a Memoir which traces the career of that remarkable man from his student life 
at Oxford to his death. Besides an introductory address to the reading public 
of the Three Kingdoms, the present number contains the continuation of an 
animated tale, entitled ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston ;’ the 
eloge on the late Archbishop of Dublin, already referred to ; an essay on ‘ Novels 
and Novel-reading,’ the writer of which, Herbert Graham, contends that the 
perusal of such novels as those of Scott, Lytton, and Dickens have a wholesome 
effect on society ; a very amusing piece, styled ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ in which 
the lash of satire is liberally applied to various classes, and without distinction 
to sex ; a dissertation on those aerial fabrics yclept ‘Castles in the Air,’ or 
Chateaux en Espagne ; the musings of a piano-forte on the different personages 
among whom its lot was cast ; an exceedingly flattering criticism on ‘ Dickens’s 
Works,’ by S. F. Williams ; a story showing the miseries and heart-burnings of 
convent life, designated ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop 
Whately ; a sketch of life in the English colliery districts, by J. C. Tildesley, 
which scarcely does justice to the workers in the collieries, if we are correctly 
informed ; ‘The Lady’s Literary Circular—a Review of Books chiefly written 
by Women ;’ notices of performances at the principal London theatres ; cursory 


notes on the ‘Current History of Literary and Scientific Events ;’ together with 
some minor articles, in prose and verse. Altogether, the Magazine is brought 


out in a very creditable style.”—Londonderry Guardian. 


“A severe loss has been suffered by this periodical in the demise of the 
much-lamented Archbishop Whately. Its pages were enriched with his own 
contributions, and he also edited some of the longer communications by less * 
experienced writers. This part possesses many attractions. ‘The Adventures 
of Jacob Morriston’ are rather spicy this week, and will be read with relish by 
all who know anything about the inner life of the press. Among other excel- 
lent articles is one entitled ‘Collier Traits,’ which gossips cliecerfully and 
pleasantly about the human ‘moudiwarks’ who, in these cold winter evenings, 
minister by their unseen labours to our fireside comfort.”—Duwinfries and 
Galloway Standard. 

“This Magazine—under the management and editorship of a lady—will no 
doubt find many admirers among its male readers. ‘The contents are peculiarly 
suited to the fair sex, but are not limited entirely to their capacities or tastes. 
We have already spoken of it, and may particularly point out the article in the 
November issue, ‘ Learn to Unlearn,’ from which we take the following passage. 
- . + + Worcester Journal. 

“This Magazine keeps up its interest upon legitimate grounds, viz., the 
diligence of its conductors and the excellence of its contents. In the December 
part ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston’ continue to be entertain- 
ingly narrated. We have also ‘A Genteel Article,’ by Cuthbert Bede ; discrimin- 
ating criticisms upon ‘ Oliver Twist,’ remarks upon ‘ Pulpit Oratory,’ and a dozen 
other matters well written and of good tone. Like many other books, this has 
a mission—the elevation of woman. As illustrative of the general sympathy 
of the conductors for one of the most wretched and perchance least cared-for 
classes, we give among our extracts ‘ Friendless and Fallen, which breathes ¢ 
Christian as well as a commiserating snirit.”—Monmouthshire Merlin. 
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“This agreeable Magazine commences its fourth Volume with an excellent 
number. The paper entitled ‘In Memoriam: Richard Whately,’ reminds us 
that ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, has recently lost one of its 
most valuable, if not the most valuable, of its contributors, by the death of the 
late celebrated Archbishop Whately of Dublin. In a few pages, the writer 
conveys a good idea of the character and the works of the deceased prelate. 
‘Misses and Matrimony’ is a graphic pen-and-ink sketch of flirting life among 
the English on the banks of the Hooghley. We have transferred to Poet’s 
Corner a very pretty musical little poem by Mr. Bradbury. There are several 
readable papers in the book.” —Leicestershire Mercury. 


“This number commences a new volume. Would it not bave been more 
ship-shape to have completed the last volume with the next number, and to 
have opened the fourth volume with the first month of the new year? This, 
however, is a matter of comparatively trifling import—hardly worthy of our 
notice. ‘The fact that so many numbers of the work have been so successfully 
carried on is a matter of just pride to all concerned in it. As they are all of 
the fair sex exclusively, the gallantry of mankind and the sisterly sympathies 
of womankind ought to raise a general chorus of commendation. .... It is 
patronized by our kind-hearted and gracious Sovereign. .. . . Thus far these 
good intentions have been very zealously, ably, and successfully carried out, 
and we congratulate all the parties concerned, and heartily hope that ‘ The Rose, 
The Shamrock, and The Thistle, will continue to flourish through very many 
successive seasons.” —Court Circular. . 


“Our Edinburgh friend is ‘ getting on.’ Having passed successfully through 
the critical stages of infancy, it shows continued signs of increasing strength, 
and begins to take its legitimate place as one of our leading and most interest- 
ing Magazines. We congratulate the editress upon the position which her 
literary offspring has achieved, and also the fair ones who have assisted in its 
nursing and bringing up. There is not a better printed magazine issued, from 
any press, than that which reaches us, under such distinguished patronage, from 
the Caledonian Institution. The Sun, on the fifth instant, speaks in the 
highest possible terms of the serial, and draws particular attention to what it 
calls ‘ two piéces de resistance’—five chapters from ‘The Life and Adventures ot 
Jacob Morriston,’ and two capital chapters in continuation of that thoroughly 
Charles-O’ Malley like serial, now adorning this Caledonian Press Magazine, 
* Misses and Matrimony,’ edited by W. W. Knollys. The former story is evidently 
growing in popularity, and the latter one, totally different in character, is one 
of the most piquant narratives now publishing. The author of ‘Jacob, this 
month, lets us into the secret of an early chapter, entitled ‘The Mysterious doings 
of a Cloudy Night.’ It was a murder that made the shambles seem so hideous, 
at the commencement of the story, and Susan Stimson has most unexpectedly 
turned up this month to denounce the assassin, and tell the terrible story of her 
American journey. The following is a fair sample of the style of ‘ Misses and 
Matrimony.’ . . . . Cuthbert Bede contributes a readable paper, entitled ‘A 
Genteel Article.’ Mr. J. O. Halliwell says something more, that is worth saying, 
about Shakespeare. Mr. 8. F. Williams writes this month on ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
and exhibits therein a well-stored mind, a cultivated intellect, and a high ap- 
preciation of the true and the good. There are a number of other excellent 
papers ‘too numerous to particularize,’ as the auctioneers say. Amongst the 
poetry are two note-worthy contributions, one by S. H. Bradbury, entitled 
‘Fireside Musings, a truly poetical gem, in that rich setting which always 
adorns the pure and sweet thoughts of ‘ Quallon ;’ and another by Miss Sheridan 


Carey, from which we re-print the following stanzas, . . . . "—Durham Countu 
Advertiser. 
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“The opening article this month is a self-congratulatory one on the com- 
mencement of a fourth volume ; the past, present, and future being discoursed 
upon in a facetious vein, which is at times rather overstrained ; but from the 
general buoyancy of the remarks, we may suppose that the Magazine has 
hitherto been as successful as it deserves. A little boasting on such an occa- 
sion is certainly pardonable, and we hope it may be long ere the cold shade of 
indifference is cast over this creditable result of female ability and enterprize. 
‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston’ are further laid bare by a very 
large instalment, and each successive chapter increases the interest aroused by 
the previous one. Jacob has undoubtedly arrived at a momentous crisis in his 
history, and we await the upshot with impatience. Jacob's life carries with it 
a commentary that can be applied individually in not a few cases. A very ex- 
cellent paper, entitled ‘In Memoriam: Richard Whately,’ pays a very feeling 
tribute to the late amiable and learned churchman, and includes a concise 
epitome of his life. The lamented Archbishop took a deep interest in ‘ Zhe 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, and an engaging tale, which he edited, 
*Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ is at present running its course in the pagis 
of the Magazine. ‘ Novels and Novel-Reading’ is a very good plea for fictitious 
productions, and we have other two chapters anent ‘Misses and Matrimony.’ 
No young lady, we should think, would care about having her sentimental pro- 
clivities laid bare so openly as is being done in the fictitious instance of Miss 
Emily Aylmer, and many of her own sex will think that Miss Emily was 
decidedly ‘spooney. Mr. Williams has another essay on ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ 
which embodies an elaborate criticism of this favourite work, and has evidently 
been polished with great care. The number is filled up otherwise with several 
readable essays on enticing subjects, and ‘ Quallon’ contributes some fascinating 
verses on ‘A Rosy Face and Chesnut Hair.’ We can again, as hitherto, speak 
generally in high terms of commendation respecting the manner in which the 
periodical is edited and ‘got-up ;? showing that the gentler sex is in no way 
behind in adding to the intellectual and mechanical enterprise of the age.”- 
Kilmarnock Post. 


“The articles are well written, and as a rule useful in their tendency. The 
writer of the series of papers entitled ‘Our Six-Hundred-Thousand,’ treats this 
month of the ‘ Aston-Park Tragedy,’ and tells some home truths concerning the 
employment of women, and the indifference and even opposition of the public 
to the movement for this purpose. Among a number of papers which might 
be enumerated for their varied excellences, we cannot forbear to mention a poem 
by Elizabeth Sheridan Carey, entitled ‘ Friendless and Fallen,’ dedicated to 
the laiy members of the Midnight Meeting Association, which cannot fail to 
reach the heart of every reader.”—Norfolk News. 

“Tn this number ‘ The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ and ‘ Misses 
and Matrimony,’ two attractive tales, are in progress. And there are besides 
several contributions, such as criticisms and essays, of considerable excellence.” 
— Welshman. 

“ Our fair friends of the Caledonian Press, we are glad to learn, are meeting 
with the success which their efforts so well deserve. ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle, is now at least equal to its contemporaries both in outward 
form and intrinsic merits. This month the contents are varied and attractive, 
and among the contributors are several writers who occupy a prominent position 
in the literary world. Cuthbert Bede contributes a paper entitled ‘ A Genteel 
Article, which may be profitably studied by many would-be gentry. There 
are several good poetical pieces, and altogether the number is one of the best of 
a periodical which, for various reasons, we should be glad to see become an 
established success.” — Glasgow Examiner. 
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“This Magazine contains a great variety of light readable matter, accom- 
panied by some well-written papers on topics of literary interest. The periodical 
world is now so over-crowded with candidates for the popular favour, that when 
a new aspirant makes its appearance we are not surprised to find that the articles 
it contains are well and carefully selected. The publication issues from the 
Caledonian Press at Edinburgh.”—-Cambridge Chronicle. 


“With the present number is commenced the fourth volume of this 
Magazine, and we are gratified to find that the publishers, in announcing the 
fact, are enabled at the same time to state that success has crowned the efforts 
of the projectors and promoters of this kindly serial. We wish it every pro- 
sperity in its mission of usefulness. A Magazine printed by Women is indeed 
a novelty, and is deserving of the succour of the philanthropist and all who 
wish to see suitable employment afforded for female hands. If we were to 
speak of the publication itself, the word ‘excellent’ would express its character 
in regard to its contents, and also its ‘get up.’ There is evidence of hard 
work, both of brain and hand. It is worthy of the encouragement and support 
of a humane as well as a reading and intelligent public.”"—Nenagh Guardian. 


“The October and November Nos. form the last of the third volume and the 
beginning of the fourth of this shilling-Magazine, issued by ‘ The Caledonian 
Press—a printing office in which the experiment has been tried and success- 
fully carried out of employing females as compositors. ‘The excellent printing 
of this Magazine sufficiently attests the fitness of women for this kind of work, 
and we hail with pleasure this accession of a new field for female industry. 
The Magazine itself, although edited by a lady, dealing principally in topics that 
may be supposed to come more directly within the scope of woman’s sympathies, 
is no mere ‘ Ladies’ Magazine,’ and no male reader need fear that he will not 
find in its pages a due amount of healthy pabulum. The names of the con- 
tributors alone guarantee the quality of the matter, those of many of the most 
distinguished writers of the day being included in the number. The two 
numbers before us contain many well-written, judiciously selected, and well- 
timed articles—poetry, fiction, and more solid stuff very happily blended. In 
the November number there is an excellent biographical notice and ‘affectionate 
tribute to the memory of the late great, good, and generous Archbishop Whately, 
who was not only a warm supporter of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle Maguzine,’ but a frequent contributor to its columns. It was indeed in 
this very journal that the last of his almost incredibly numerous contributions 
to the literature of the day appeared. The stories of ‘Jacob Morriston,’ 
‘Misses and Matrimony,’ and ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ are continued 
with various degrees of interest and success, but they are all far above the avér- 
age of such compositions both in execution and design. A paper on ‘Colliers,’ 
and their ways, by J. C. Tildesley, deserves mention, and is especially interest- 
ing at this particular time in connection with the sad state of matter now 
existing in the county of Durham amongst that class. Mr. 8. F. Williams con- 
éludes his criticism on ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ Finally, let us say to our 
readers, who want a good magazine of wholesome and healthy reading, that they 
could nowhere find one more suitable than ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle Magazine, and subscribers would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they were aiding, in a way about which there is now no question, in the high 
and holy work of providing that employment to their less fortunate country- 
women, the want of which has hitherto unhappily left so many of our sisters to 
the fearful alternative of ‘living by sin, or dying by starvation.’”—Stratford- 
upon-Avon Herald. 

“No one will be indisposed to congratulate ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and 
The Thistle Maszazne. on the opening of the fourth volume.” —Scotsman. 
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“We have so often praised this Magazine, that our present notice must be 
an echo of the past ones. Every article is eminently readable, and many of the 
papers will bear comparison with those of more pretentious monthlies. ‘Jacob 
Morriston’ contains in thé present chapters a graphic account of the siege and 
attack of the Star printing office. The ‘Memoir of Archbishop Whately’ is 
gracefully and lovingly done. The short paper on ‘ Novels and Novel-Reading’ 
is sensible ; and if there is nothing new in the ideas they are well stated. 
‘ Misses and Matrimony’ is very amusing reading, and the style is so lady-like. 
‘Castles in the Air,’ ‘ Pianoforte Musings,’ ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ and 
‘Collier Traits,’ are all good. As the present number commences a new volume 
we recommend those of our readers who do not get this Magazine to subscribe 
to it forthwith.”—Dundee Courier and Argus. 





“This Magazine rises rapidly in public estimation, and we are glad to learn, 
in‘an introduction to another volume, that the Magazine is a decided success. 
It has, however, lost one of its most famous contributors in the late Archbishop 
Whately, and it is a fact worth recording, as the Ji/ustrated London News re- 
cently remarked, that ‘his very latest contributions are to be found in this 
popular Magazine.’ We have an appreciative and well-written memoir of the 
deceased churchman this month, and a continuation of the story (under his 
editorship) of ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores.’ The leading tale, ‘ Jacob Morris- 
ton,’ is creating a good deal of attention, and obtaining many highly compli- 
mentary notices, which cannot fail to be gratifying to both author and publisher. 
This month the chapters are full of action, and give token of further bustle and 
excitement. Jacob’s ‘ good star,’ which at one time seemed to burn so brightly, 
is rapidly waning ; and there are evidently in store for him more serious troubles 
than those which he has already experienced. ‘Novels and Novel-reading,’ 
by Herbert Graham, is a plea for novel-reading, and an admirable exposé of the 
narrow-minded, weak, and absurd character of the arguments sometimes used 
against such literature by silly people, who have neither heads to understand 
nor hearts to feel the beauties of such writings as those of Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Bulwer, Miss Evans, etc. ‘Misses and Matrimony’ is as smart, and 
light, and amusing, as ever: it lays completely bare the ‘heart’ of a coquette. 
Mr. S. F. Williams has another thoughtful paper on Dicken’s works. Mr. J. 
C. Tildesley has an article on ‘Collier Traits,’ from which we make the follow- 
ing extract. . . . ."—Durham County Advertiser. 


“Tn entering upon the fourth volume of this very entertaining monthly, 
which is edited by a lady, and put into type by female compositors exclusively, 
the editress indulges in a prefatory address, which we may designate congratu- 
latory, laudatory, promissory, and humourous: it wittily describes the modus 
operandi of the management, and sets forth the objects aimed at (we must say 
accomplished) in the launch of the Magazine on the sea of competition. Though 
not intended as a trade speculation, we infer that it has been free from difficulty 
in that respect ; but in its especial function, the employment of women, the 
directors seem satisfied with what they have accomplished and are about to 
extend. ‘The contents of the three volumes,’ says the editress, ‘ will show that 
varicty of subject and fulness of treatment have been happily combined, while 
the cause most dear to the editress and her co-adjutors is especially cared for, 
and the necessity of opening new and extensive fields of industry to the self- 
dependent of the sex clearly demonstrate? in the series of papers entitled ‘Our 
Six-Hundred-Thousand.’ The list of contributors alone is sufficient to establish 
the fact that high and refined talent has lent its aul to ‘The Rose, The Sham- 
rock, and The Thistle Magazine, and that genius and intellect have given of 
their fruits to its pages.”"~-Stamford Mercury. 
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“The fourth volume of this work, the product of woman’s labour, opens in 
this number. The enterprise, therefore, continues, and we may presume pros- 
pers, although we have not heard that its success has led to demands for female 
operatives elsewhere. But whatever may be the case with the practical, the 
literary department is not confined to the fair sex, for the great bulk of the con- 
tributions are from masculine hands. Perhaps the most interesting paper in 
this number is the memoir of Archbishop Whately, which is rather a kindl 
sketch of the man than a critical estimate of the theologian and prelate.”— 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


“The present number of ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle 
Magazine, which is printed by women, begins the fourth volume, and this fact 
is made the subject of a capital introductory article, in which the origin, success, 
and prospects of the periodical are reviewed with a lively pen, and in an earnest 
and a hopeful spirit. The writer boasts that in the prose, poetry, fact and 
fiction, tales and essays, biography and criticism, which the three volumes now 
published contain, there is something for every taste—honest, healthy, and re- 
fined—something not to be slighted by the lords, nor yawned over by tho 
ladies of creation ; and the boast is quite justifiable. The fourth volume begins 
with a very good number. Under the head ‘In Memoriam : Richard Whately, 
there is an appreciative sketch of the character and influence of the late Arch- 
bishop, whose latest writings, it will be remembered, appeared in this Magazine, 
and may be accepted as the testimony of his desire to see the experiment of the 
Caledonian Press succeed. ‘Jacob Morriston’ advances through three more 
chapters—all good—especially the last one, which describes the siege of the 
Middleton Star newspaper office, and the difficulties Mr. Gripps had to encoun- 
ter hefore he suceceeded in carrying off the type that had so often alarmed the 
municipal magnates of Middleton.”— Western Daily Press. 


“With the November number, this interesting and plucky little Magazine 
enters with high hope upon its fourth volume. Although edited and printed by 
ladies, we learn from the opening article that it has no intention of becoming 
what is termed a ladies’ magazine. It looks down upon fashion prints, patterns, 
and crochet designs with something very like contempt. It has a soul above 
purses, slippers, and smoking caps in Berlin, Lady Betty, and beadwork. Its 
aim is lofty, philanthropic, and mighty. It is desirous not only of widening 
the industrial field of woman’s occupation, but of hardening her intellect and 
developing her mental capacities for work and independence. Hence its literary 
contents are as felicitously adapted for gentlemen as for lady readers ; and both 
we beg leave to observe, may derive much profitable instruction, and much 
profitable pleasure also, from a perusal of its elegant pages. It is only necessary 
to observe of the present number that it is equal to any that have gone before. 
‘ Jacob Morriston’ improves in interest and also in style. ‘ Misses and Matri- 
mony,’ a well written story, shows no falling off in point of spirit and character, 
and the more solid contributions have the merit of brevity and attractiveness.” 
—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


“This periodical is edited and printed by women, and issued to the publie 
both in matter and manner in a style which reflects the highest possible credit 


on the ‘ fair typographers.’ Its contents are varied, and they are all excellent : 
amongst them is an article—‘ In Memoriam—Richard Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin,’ who edited one of the papers in the present number. This work, 
which is an exceedingly able one, deserves public patronage, because, it has 
opened, and sustains, a new source of ciuployment for females. The price of 
each number is only 1s.”"—Limerick Chronicle. 
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“This Magazine is principally occupied by a further instalment of ‘The 
Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ 
edited by Archbishop Whately ;’ ‘ Misses and Martrimony,’ and ‘ Woman in 
Daily Life,’ which is brought to a conclusion in the present number. Among 
the miscellaneous papers we are furnished with some close reasoning in favour 
of punishment by death (a question that will probably be agitated twenty years 
hence), which, according to the writer's theory, is a punishment. inflicted, not 
as a reparation or atonement for crime, but merely as a preventive agency, and 
is one which should be rigorously applied as affording the only apparent means 
by which the perpetration of murder may be made less common. Under the 
title of ‘ Weary of Life,’ some statistical facts relative to suicide are collected, 
which may afford food for meditation to persons inflicted with a morbid fancy 
in perusing such matter. The best article in this number is a ‘continued’ 
critique upon ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ which evinces much literary taste and 
capability of appreciating."—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“The most interesting paper in ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle 
Magazine,’ is a sketch of the career of the late Archbishop Whately, one of its 
principal supporters and contributers. ‘Misses and Martrimony’ will have 
great attraction for young ladies, particularly those whose destiny it will be to 
seek husbands in India. ‘The Pickwick Papers’ form the subject of an ap- 
preciative essay by S. F. Williams.” —Greenock Advertiser. 


“There are features of. especial interest in this Magazine. The first is, that 
it is printed exclusively by women at ‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh ; and 
it is no empty compliment to say that it is got up well, being very neatly printed 
on good paper. So far as the printing is concerned, there is nothing left to 
wish for. ‘The next is, its literary management, which is, too, under the sole 
direction of women. The Magazine is, therefore, in truth, woman’s work. It 
would have been better if we could have added that all its contributions are by 
women, and we see no reason why it should not be so in these days when so 
many of our greatest novels are written by women, who also distinguish them- 
selves in other departments. Dut, taking things as we find them, there is much 
in this Magazine to admire. We have not read its longest tale, which com- 
menced before the Magazine came under our notice. It is ‘The Life and 
Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ and we are assured by those who have gone 
throuzh it that it is worth reading. There is another tale, ‘ Misses and Matri- 
mony, by no means without stirring incident, in which many feel an interest. 
‘In Memoriam’ is a tribute to the memory of Archbishop Whately, with some 
account of his life and writings. Mr. 8. F. Williams continues his criticism of 
Dickens’s Works; and there are, besides, many shorter contributions.” —7he 
Welshman. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ commences a new 
volume with the present November number, which presents an attractive list of 
contents. ‘There is an address from the editress, who says the commencement 
of the fourth volume is a significant fact. ‘In Memoriam,’ a paper devoted to 
the late Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, is a graceful tribute to the 
memory of a great and good man, who took much interest in the success of this 
Magazine.”—Northampton Herald. 


“We have often had to speak favourably of this excellent periodical, and we 
must say that it very much improves upon acquaintance ; the more we read of 
its contents the better we like the Magazine. ‘The number before us contains 
an admirable article.on the late Archbishop Whately, in which justice is done 
to that very able logician and divine. Mr. Williams's ‘ Criticisms’ are truly 
admirable.” —Salisbury and Winchester Journal. 
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“The success of this Magazine is a pleasing circumstance, not only on 
account of its literary merit, but because of the interest attaching to it on 
account of its being produced by women. The Caledgnian Press was established 
for promoting the employment of women, and the manner in which the three 
volumes now completed have been produced must be as satisfactory to Miss 
Mary Anne Thomson and the promoters of the Institution as it is creditable to 
the skill and taste of the women employed. We have on previous occasions 
praised this Magazine for the absolute correctness and excellence of its typo- 
graphy, and the skill and perfection with which it is printed. If we are asked 
for a specimen of first-class book printing, we shall unhesitatingly name ‘ 7e Rose, 
The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine, printed by women in Edinburgh. 
The choice and arrangement of type, the quality of paper, and the style of the 
press-work, are all that need be desired. The spirit in which the work has 
been done could hardly fail to produce the best results. We are told by the 
conductors themselves . . . . We congratulate the conductors on the success 
of this interesting periodical, and admit they have cause to be proud of the 
facts thus alluded to in the opening address of the November number... . 
From this same gossipping address we learn, with pleasure, that the women 
work well together. . . . . This must be a very pleasant office. That it may 
long continue so must be the wish of all who sympathize in the good work out 
of which ‘The Caledonian Press’ and ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle 
Magazine’ have arisen. All may assist in this good work by subscribing to the 
Magazine, which, independently of its claims as the work of women, well 
deserves patronage for the character and quality of its contents.”— Western 
Morning News. 


“There are some sterling papers in the December part of this Scottish Maga- 
zine, which is edited by ladies and worked by female compositors. Among the 
gentlemen who render assistance is Cuthbert Bede, and from his pen in the 
current part is a very pleasant contribution entitled ‘A Genteel Article.’ The 
following extract is from a brief chapter entitled, ‘Crime and Misdemeanour 
during the Great Rebellion.’ . . . .”—Stamford Mercury. 


“ We miss the philosophic pen of Archbishop Whately in this issue of ‘ The 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine, a publication entitled to a large 
share of public favour. Among the contributors to the number under notice are 
Cuthbert Bede, whose remarks on ‘gentility’ are exceedingly clever ; a ‘ Round- 
about Letter on Stratford-on-Avon,’ by J. O. Halliwell, a learned and enthusi- 
astic Shakesperian ; a critique on ‘Oliver Twist,’ by S. F. Williams, a vigorous 
thinker and writer ; and other very readable papers.” —Greenock Advertiser. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ has now completed 
three half-yearly volumes, and by its merit bids fair to maintain an honourable 
position in the periodical literature of the day. The current number, besides 
several entertaining articles and tales, contains another instalment of a Series of 
Criticisms on the works of Charles Dickens, by S. F. Williams (author of ‘Critical 
Essays’), which the admirers of that popular author will no doubt find highly 
interesting. "—Midland Counties Herald. 


“Two tales occupy great space in this Magazine, ‘The Life and Adventures 
of Jacob Morriston,’ and ‘Misses and Matrimony.’ The Series of Criticisms on 
Dickens’s Works are continued. The Magazine has lost a leading contributor 
in the late Archbishop Whately, whose ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ are still 
being continued.” —Brighton Gazette. 


“Well worthy of perusal. ”"—Northern Standard. 
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“ But we must call especial notice to ‘The Rose, The Shumrock, and The 
Thistle Magazine.” Once more we rejoice to see it opens with an address to the 
Three Kingdoms—frank, honest, truthful—emanating, if we mistake not, from 
the heart of one well known to us. It has now reached its fourth volume. Tho 
bantling ushered into the world so anxiously has ripened into manhood—ought 
we not rather to say womanhood. We have watched its steady progress from 
good to better, and can safely endorse all its claims to ‘honourable mention.’ 
Honestly it started—honestly it has fulfilled its promises. Its leading feature 
this month is a grateful, well merited tribute to the memory of a great and 
good man, ‘In Memoriam—Richard Whately.’ We miss the usual, ‘Round- 
about Letter, but it is promised next month on a subject, locally, at least, of 
much interest. The clever criticisms on Dickens’s Works and the serials are 
continued with unabated energy; and like its contemporaries it has more 
than the usual number of pages of well got up matter.”—Stratford-upon-Avon 
Chronicle. 


“This number, as we are told in a preface which appears in it, is the first 
of the fourth volume of this Magazine, which is printed entirely (and it seems, 
edited also) by feminine hands.‘ It originated from ‘The Caledonian Press’ at 
Edinburgh, which fairly boasts of precedence, in point of date, over ‘The Victoria 
Press,’ conducted by Miss Emily Faithfull, in London. The fourth volume 
commences in excellent spirits on the part of the conductor or conductress. 
The following paragraph reads pleasantly, though strangely, to those who know 
something of the arcana of a work-a-day printing office... .. The Magazine 
itself is cheap, well printed, and very varied in its contents, which compre- 
hend two continued stories, short tales, essays, poetry, etc. The fair editress 
deserves success, and has our best wishes to aid her in obtaining it.” —Brighton 
Observer. 


“This unique and elegant serial bravely sustains the high reputation 
established from its first issue. As a work edited by a lady, and the types of 
which are set up by female hands only, it is no small praise to say that it may 
challenge comparison with the more ostentatious of its contemporaries for the 
sterling excellence of its contents, as well as for the beauty and clearness of its 
execution. Irrespective of its merits as a literary publication of the first class, 
the motives of its originators give it a claim to public support, which is not 
likely to be disregarded when generally known, as for instance :—‘'T’o instruct 
females in the art of printing; to furnish regular employment for the protegées 
of The Caledonian Press; and on behalf of women otherwise exposed to live 
by sin, or die by starvation; to advocate their rights to subsist by honest 
industry, were the objects for which, honoured by the patronage of Royalty, 
the Institution was founded and the periodical put forth.’ The contents of the 
present number have the ring of the sterling metal among them, and will be 
perused with interest and with advantage also. ‘In Memoriam’’is a graceful 
tribute to the virtues and worth of the late Archbishop Whately, whose elegant 
and eloquent pen had frequently enriched the pages of the Magazine, and will 
be traced also in the present number. ‘ Misses and Matrimony’ will amuse the 
reader; and a useful paper on ‘ Castles in the Air’ will afford material for veflec- 
tion to many a sanguine grasper at a cloud. ‘The criticisms on ‘The Pickwick 
Papers’ are brought to a conclusion, and the ‘Collier Traits,’ by J. C. Tildesley, 
will be read just now with increased interest. A Compendium of Events in 
November is excellent; but, where all is eminently attractive, as is the case 
with the number before us, it is difficult to select a passage for extract ; we 
shall, however, take one at random from the ‘Collier Traits.’ . . . .”— Weekly 
Times. 

“Must continue a public favourite.”—-Northern Standard. 
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“The present is an excellent number. ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob 
Morriston’ is continued through several chapters, followed by ‘A Genteel 
Article,’ by Cuthbert Bede, of whose style this paper is a favourite specimen. 
Mr. Halliwell’s ‘ Roundabout Letters on Stratford-on-Avon’ are continued, and 
*Fire-side Musings’ is a pleasing little poem by ‘Quallon’ (S. H. Bradbury). 
‘Oliver Twist’ is No. 6 of a Series of Criticisms of Dickens’s Works, by S. F. 
Williams. .... ‘ Misses and Matrimony’ is continued, and ‘Our Six-Hundred- 
Thousand’ is a healthy-toned and indignant article on the ‘Aston Park 
Tragedy,’ the writer warmly denouncing the misdirected sympathy of the public, 
which felt so much for the widower, who had been content to rest upon his 
wife’s dangerous labours for support for himself and family, while not one word 
of comment or admiration was elicited for the heroism and devotedness of the 
woman, who for seventeen years, at the daily peril of her life, had maintained 
a husband and seven children. An article on ‘Pulpit Oratory’ will be read 
with much interest ; indeed, all the papers in this number are of a superior 
kind. It is one of the best we have yet seen.”—Northampton Herald. 


“The troubles and trials of Jacob Morriston continue to fall thickly upon 
him ; so thickly, in fact, that there seems to be every pretext on his part for 
repining. His father dies and leaves him friendless and alone, and on going to 
find out Lucy, he discovers that the object of his affections has departed, he 
knows not whither. The story of some interesting events that take place at 
Middleton is told with much power, and the entire tale is written with an 
ability which each succeeding chapter only demonstrates the more. We have 
also a very readable paper entitled ‘A Genteel Article,’ by Cuthbert Bede, in 
which he discourses very pleasantly on peculiarities of pronunciation, and the 
many uses of the word ‘Genteel.’ A criticism on ‘Oliver Twist, by S. F. 
Williams, is rather laboured, but still it shows care of composition. The essay 
is at times digressive, and matters are mixed up which have no great affinity to 
the subject in hand ; but still there is a discriminate perception of the excel- 
lence of Dickens as a novelist that betokens a deep acquaintance with his 
works. ‘There is also another instalment of agreeable gossip anent ‘Misses and 
Matrimony,’ a pathetic article entitled ‘Our Six-Hundred-Thousand,’ by Miss 
Carey, which treats of the life and melancholy end of the female Blondin ; a 
substantial contribution on ‘Pulpit Oratory ;’ and other articles equally credit- 
able fill up the number. The poetry is quite up to the mark, and we can still 
speak favourably of the workmanlike manner in which the entire production is 
got up.”—Kilmarnock Post. 


“This Magazine seems to flourish, keeping well up with its many compe- 
titors. From ‘ Misses and Matrimony,’ a remarkably clever tale, full of graphic 
word-painting, and sly, quiet humour (edited by W. W. Knollys), we take a 
short extract describing very naturally a most ludicrous incident... . . *_ 
Aberdeen Herald. 


“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ for this month con- 
tains abundance of light reading, and ample food for the enjoyment of a winter's 
evening. Herbert Graham has a somewhat pithy article on ‘Pulpit Oratory,’ 
from which we take the following extract... .. ”—Caledonian Mercury. 


“This Magazine, printed entirely by female compositors, possesses a claim 
to the support of all who are anxious to aid the praiseworthy efforts which are 
now being made to find suitable employment for women ; but even apart from 
this consideration, the Magazine possesses real merits of its own, and its con- 
tents will bear favourable comparison with those of any of its contemporaries.” 
— Observer. 
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“¢The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston’ is continued in the present 


number, and is followed by a very amusing article by Cuthbert Bede, who 
protests against the use of the word ‘Genteel,’ and pronounces it in itself to be 
a sign of vulgarity. Mr. S. H. Bradbury, who perhaps is as well known under 
his nom de plume ‘ Quallon,’ contributes a very pretty poem entitled ‘ Fire-side 
Musings,’ which, with other of his productions which have appeared in this 
Magazine, quite entitle him to a high place among the poets of the age. ‘Our 
Six-Hundred-Thousand,’ is the title of a series of articles appearing from time to 
time in these pages, the subject of which is to show the necessity in the present 
day of educating women with a view to self-support. Mr. 8S. F. Williams is 
the contributor of a series of critical articles on Dickens’s Works,—‘ Oliver 
Twist’ being the volume under consideration. The articles are so numerous 
that we can only refer to ‘ Pulpit Oratory,’ and ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ 
(by Archbishop Whately), as among the most interesting of them.”—7Zaunton 
Courier. 


“The neat and feminine taste evinced in ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and 
The Thistle Magazine, with its careful typography, insure it an attention which 
its contents are well able to requite. The present instalment of ‘The Life and 
Adventures of Jacob Morriston’ contains more stirring incident than usual—the 
death of Jacob’s father, the banquet to the retiring Mayor and his arrest as a 
murderer. The writer is probably new to literature, but he tells bis story well. 
Miss Carey contributes both prose and verse; the former, under the quaint title 
of ‘Our Six-Hundred-Thousand,’ ¢mproves the death of the poor female Blondin, 
whose death at Aston Park did not interrupt for more than a few minutes the 
gross festivities of the Foresters’ /éte,—the other on the feminine topic, ‘ Friend- 
less and Fallen,’ indicates true feeling and sound Christianity. Archbishop 
Whately, ‘though dead, yet speaketh’ in the pages of this Magazine,—the 
‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ edited by him, being continued. The 
remainder of the number is, generally speaking, lively and entertaining. ‘A 
Genteel Article’ by Cuthbert Bede, and ‘Photographs of Familiar Faces,’ will 
amuse the reader. ‘Misses and Matrimony’ offer an inner view of the heart 
(or what stands in place of it) of a flirt, and it is curious that a disclosure of 
this kind, by no means flattering to the sex, should have its truth endorsed by 
appearing in a Magazine of which editor and compositor are alike female. 
There are other allusions and references also, scattered through tlie present 
number, which remind one not unpleasantly of Miss Braddon’s fearless way of 
dealing with questions and matters which the ruder sex are apt to consider their 
own property. A female pen treating of Anonyma is startling, and perhaps 
‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ is destined to enlarge our know- 
ledge of the female heart and its tender little mysteries."—Perthshire Courier. 


“We were sorry not to have received this Magazine in time enough for our 
last week’s review, but we are in consequence enabled to do it full justice, and 
give it greater prominence, both of which it well merits. ‘A Genteel Article,’ 
one of its best things, is a slight hit at flunkeyism in conversation, and many 
other phases. The tenth ‘Roundabout Letter,’ by Mr. Halliwell, comes next, and 
as the chief portion of it has now the deepest interest, we give it verbatim but 
not in extenso. . . . . ‘Misses and Matrimony’ gives us a nice peep at Indian 
life. Very feeling lines are ‘Friendless and Fallen,’ which we have transferred 
to our poets’ corner. We quite endorse ‘Pulpit Oratory,’ and trust it may lead 
to good in that direction. Another masterly criticism on Dickens’s Works, 
a long instalment of ‘Jacob Morriston,’ ‘Christmas,’ ‘Our Six-Hundred- 
Thousand,’ ‘ Qualifications for a Wife,’ and a great deal more of varied and 
interesting reading, will, we think our readers will grant, confirm them in our 
opinion of the high merits of this periodical.” —Stratford-upon-Avon Chronicle. 
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“This Magazine makes excellent progress. This is one of the few periodicals 
that may claim the general patronage of lady readers in addition to that of the 
sterner sex. Light literature and poetry are main features in the Magazine, and 
among the contributors is a lady (Elizabeth Sheridan Carey) who devotes her 
attention specially to the cause of her sex. We have extracted for our poets’ 
corner this week a little poem of hers, reminding us strongly of Hood’s famous 
‘Song of the Shirt,’ and have marked another seasonable extract for next 
week.” — Worcester Journal. 


“<¢The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘ Roundabout Letters on 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ ‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ 
and 8. F. Williams’s Series of Criticisms of Dickens’s Works (Oliver Twist being 
the subject this month), are continued. The remainder of the papers contain 
nothing particularly striking, if we except the article on ‘ Pulpit Oratory,’ by 
Herbert Graham, which presents a dismally true picture of the kind of sermons 
the faithful are subjected to in many of our churches in the present day. We 
shouldn’t greatly marvel if the writer had touched upon Shrewsbury in his 
experiences.” —Shrewsbury Journal. 


“«Don’t be flowery, Jacob!’ was the ejaculatory entreaty addressed by 
Ebenezer Scrooge to Marley’s Ghost, on that famous Christmas Eve when the 
old hunx (luckily for us all) had the visitation. We cannot, however, find the 
heart to say ditto to Mr. Scrooge, when visited on the eve of this coming 
Christmas by the flowery periodical before us. ‘ Zhe Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle Magazine, is worthy of its name, and reflects credit upon 
‘The Caledonian Press’ from which it emanates. Twenty numbers have 
already appeared, so that this young competitor for popularity among the 
crowd of magazines now issuing month after month from the various pub- 
lishing houses of the United Kingdom, is by this time fairly out of its teens, 
The nestling of yesterday is no longer callow, is no longer even a fledgling— 
it is now strong upon the wing, and sustains its flight full well. The con- 
tents of the new number for this current month of December is unusually 
varied. A nineteenth instalment of ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,—a 
serial especially remarkable as having been edited from the very commence- 
ment of the Magazine by Archbishop Whately—yields us a charming chapter 
on ‘Friends Meeting.” That eminent Shakespearian commentator, Mr. J. O, 
Halliwell, F.R.S., has a tenth of his ‘Roundabout Letters upon Stratford-on- 
Avon.’ The pleasant commentator on our Great Boz, gives us, as his sixth 
paper on ‘Dickens’s Works,’ some entertaining pages on ‘ Oliver Twist.’ Eliza- 
beth Sheridan Carey, the gifted poetess, contributes some melodious stanzas, 
entitled ‘Friendless and Fallen.’ Quallon is here, too, with ‘Fire-side Musings.’ 
Numerous other papers help to make up an especially seasonable number, but 
they are altogether too numerous to be individualized. Conspicuous among the 
contents, however, are two piéces de resistance—five chapters from ‘The Life 
and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ and: two capital chapters in continuation 
of that thoroughly Charles-O’ Malley-like serial now adorning this ‘Caledonian 
Press’ Magazine, month afier month, ‘ Misses and Matrimony,’ edited by W. W. 
Knollys. Among all the contributions of this very readable Magazine, the one 
last particularized is, without any doubt, about the most readable. It has a 
dash and ‘ go’ in it that carries the reader along in spite of himself. We needs 
must turn the pages, amused as we read, and close each number, looking out 
eagerly for the next instalment.”—The Sun. 


“ Among the contents of the current number which will at least attract 
attention, are a paper attacking booksellers by Cuthbert Bede, and another in 
defence of bookmakers by Shiress Will.” Glasgow Morning Journal. 
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“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ is a good shilling’s 
worth. Among its varied contents we have entertainments for story-readers, 
philosophy for the more thoughtful, and practical suggestions for philanthropists 
whose creed has the element of ‘work’ in it. Amidst a bewildering profusion 
of books, it is something to say, as we do of this, that it is thoroughly readable.” 
—Monmouthshire Merlin. 


“With the New Year comes a most charming number of the above. 
‘Jacob Morriston’ is becoming melo-dramatic. Lucey Cantrill, we notic¢, while 
her lover is hobnobbing with gipsies, has become a lady and the toast of 
Bathton. Jacob’s love is thus doomed to further disappointment, and it is not 
without regret that we perceive Lucy’s uncle resorting to the hackneyed, but 
not very gentlemanly proceeding of withholding letters. The writer must keep 
a tight rein upon this invention, or his plot will get the better of him. He has 
already a murder on his hands, and it will demand the utmost ingenuity to 
gather up all the threads of his story wthout a violation of probability. In the 
meantime, let us state that the description of Will Tunster’s visit to Bathton 
and his adventures there, is one of the most amusing chapters of the tale that 
has yet appeared. ‘On Books and their Uses’ is an agreeable essay by Mr. S. 
F. Williams. Mr. Cuthbert Bede, in an article somewhat whimsically entitled 
‘Our Sosiial System,’ describes some of the mysteries of publishing and book- 
selling ; while Shiress Will, in a paper ‘In Defence of Bookmaking,’ states the 
case interestingly and fairly between authors and critics. All the articles, indeed, 
are more than usually readable ; but, to our mind, the most noticeable of them 
all is a seasonable story called ‘Snow Fairies,’ which is, certainly, one of the 
most delightful the Christmas of 1863 has produced.”—Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle. 


“Under this title we have the twenty-first monthly number of a Magazine 
edited and printed by females at the Edinburgh ‘Caledonian Press.’ We are 
afraid we received two or three numbers of it before, which, somehow, did not 
receive from us the attention they deserved. Dut our suffrage has not been 
missed. From a collection of ‘opinions of the press’ affixed to this number, 
we find that our contemporaries in all parts of the three kingdoms have watched 
the Magazine from the commencement, and almost unanimously have spoken 
well of it—not only because they wished well to an interesting experiment in 
the employment of females, but also because of its real merits. Now, in all 
magazines there are good, better, best, and so there are here—we mean in the 
number before us. Such papers as ‘On Books and their Uses,’ ‘In Defence 
of Bookmaking,’ ‘Snow Fairies,’ ‘Women of Merit Connected with Criminal 
Trials, are equal to the general run of the magazines. The printing has 
nothing to show that it was not performed by the lords of the creation ; and 
taking it all in all, we are free to commend ‘7'he Rose, The Shamrock, and 
The Thistle’ to the patronage, especially of our fair readers, first for its object, 
and secondly for its value.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 


“This Magazine keeps up its well-earned character for the variety and 
quality of its papers. Its two serial stories are continued in this number, and 
although tolerably good tales, we think that they occupy a little too much space. 
The most interesting paper is certainly that written by Serjeant Burke, and 
entitled ‘Women of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials,’ the heroine of the 
present story being the wife of the once-famous John Bernardi. Besides the 
to-be-continued tales there are some dozen other papers in this Magazine, most 
of which will repay reading. It is now almost needless to add that the printing 
of this Magazine is admirable, and reflects the highest credit on the women by 
whom it is printed,”"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
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“We always stumble at the very long name of this Magazine, which we 
should like all the better if it had a shorter title. But it is, perhaps, as un- 
reasonable as it is ungallant for us to speak thus of a Magazine, the work of 
women, and of which they have a right to be justly proud. After all there is 
not much in a name, and as soon as we open the covers of this Magazine, we 
forget all about it as we plunge into ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morris- 
ton,’ with its stirring incidents, and ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ with its start- 
ling reyelations of woman’s heart. But the January number has something 
more in it than a couple of good stories. There are essays, by S. F. Williams, 
‘On Books and their Uses ;’ by Serjeant Burke, on ‘Women of Merit Con- 
nected with Criminal Trials ;’ by Cuthbert Bede, on ‘Our Sosiial System ;’ and 
by Dr. Thomson, on ‘The Uses of Fresh Air.’ This is incomparably the ablest 
and best number we have seen.”— Welshman. 


“The January number of this excellent Maguzine is one of the best that has 
been issued. The subjects of the various papers are agreeable, useful, and in- 
structive, and they are treated with considerable ability. The Christmas story 
entitled ‘Snow-Fairies,’ is written with skill, and displays a large fund of 
humour. It aims at inculcating that kindly genial feeling that constitutes so 
pleasing a feature of Mr. Dickens’ Christmas tales, and we are glad to say that 
the writer has been successful. The paper on ‘Women of Merit Connected 
with Criminal Trials,’ deals this month with Lady Fairfax, whose heroic conduct 
in interrupting the Court at the trial of King Charles all will remember. The 
‘Uses of Fresh Air,’ by Dr. Thomson, is an article of much practical utility. 
The other papers are of more or less merit, but all deserving of perusal.”— 
Norfolk, News. 


“This Magazine opens with an instalment of ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Jacob Morriston.’ We have previously been treated to records of Jacob's 
‘life ;’ his ‘adventures,’ however, are coming very rapidly. This month they 
are of a melo-dramatic character. There are indications that Jacob is likely to 
visit the West of England—at least his adored one has taken up her residence 
at Bath, and surely that is sufficient. The author describes the city of Bath 
and some of its peculiarities in a graphic manner. He is particularly severe 
upon the manner in which ‘trade’ is ignored or ‘sat upon’ by persons in what 
Mr. Thackeray’s Jeames called ‘genteel succles.’ The lively diary of a young 
lady in India, entitled ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ is continued, and while we 
consider the fair authoress is extremely sarcastic and bitter, she tells a great 
deal of truth. There are many papers on a variety of subjects, more or less 
readable.” —Bristol Mirror. 


“¢The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘ Misses and Matrimony,” 
and ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately, are con- 
tinued. S. F. Williams contributes an article ‘On Books and their Uses,’ 
showing that he is an able essayist and clever writer. Under the head of 
‘Women of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials,’ Serjeant Burke furnishes a 
most interesting article on ‘ Lady Fairfax’s interruption of the High Court of 
Justice.’ The scene is thus described. .... Mr. J. O. Halliwell, ‘ Cuthbert 
sede,’ S. H. Bradbury, are also contributors to this number.”—TZaunton 
Courier. ' 


“This Magazine is one of the best of modern serials which Scotland has 
produced. It includes amongst its writers some of the ablest contributors to 
this kind of serial literature, and is very comprehensive in its scope and 
purpose. There is something in it to suit the taste of almost every reader, 
unless, indeed, his taste be of a very exceptional character : and its articles are, 
for the most part, very meritorious of their kind.” —Hampshire Telegraph. 
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“There is something to attract in this Magazine beyond the fact that it is 
printed and edited, and to no small extent written, by women. ‘Misses and 
Matrimony’ is a clever and amusing sketch of an English girl’s experiences of 
Indian life, from which we have more than once quoted. Mr. 8. ¥. Williams 
gives each month a thoughtful essay on some popular author or some general 
literary topic. The poetical contributions mainly come from S. H. Bradbury, 
whose writings, as far as we have seen, show elevated feeling and some literary 
experience. ‘They are quite on a level with average magazine poetry.”—Clifton 
Chronicle. 

“The contents of the present number are more diversified than usual, and 
the subjects are treated with ability and address. There is a liberal instalment 
of ‘Jacob Morriston ;’ and ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ and ‘Quicksands on 
Foreign Shores’ are likewise continued. ‘Misses and Matrimony’ is a remark- 
ably clever magazine article, ‘holding the mirror up to nature,’ however, in such 
a way that many will think its author more anxious to display its foibles and 
follies than its good qualities. ‘Snow Fairies’ is an excellent Christmas story, 
conveying a useful moral lesson under a fanciful and artificial narrative. ‘Our 
Sosiial System’ deals pretty sharply with booksellers, as interfering unduly 
with the profits both of authors and publishers. ‘The Uses of Fresh Air’ 
contains a number of useful suggestions on the subject of ventilation in our 
dwellings and places of business. The following observations, coming, as they 
do, from a medical man (R. Dundas Thomson, M. D.), we consider of much 
importance. . . . . "—Londonderry Guardian. 





“This Magazine improves every month. Those who subscribed to it in 
order to encourage the employment of women in the art of printing, will not, 
we venture to assert, complain that they have nothing readable in return; on 
the contrary, they must confess that they have one of the most brilliant, clever, 
and withal, amusing, of our monthly periodicals. The editress, who always 
conducted her work with great ability, has evidently gained experience since 
her appointment, and has succeeded in drawing to her aid a number of our 
most accomplished writers. Those who wish to subscribe to a new serial 
during the ensuing year, could not do better than direct their bookseller to 
supply them with that under notice. The typography and general ‘get up’ of 
the Magazine, is, as we have had occasion to observe before, everything that 
could be wished.”—Leicester Journal. 


“This month’s part shows a great improvement. There are more tales, and 
several very clever articles by eminent writers.”—Brighton Gazette. 


“ Another periodical which is the product of female labour—being issued 
from the ‘Caledonian Press’ office, Edinburgh, a printing establishment of 
women compositors, over which Miss M. A. Thomson presides, in the same 
way that Miss Faithfull does over the ‘ Victoria Press,’ in London—has won a 
very respectable place in our magazine world, and deserves attention not less 
for intrinsic merit than for the special circumstances connected with its publi- 
cation. The number for the present month—the twenty-second—is replete with 
diversified reading of a very agreeable character."—Bristol Mercury. 


“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle opens loyally with verses of 
rejoicing for the birth of a youthful prince, and good verses to boot. This 
periodical exhibits improvement in every issue. Among a number of most 
creditable contributions, the present part contains a sensible paper on the 
Advisability of Establishing a Criminal Court of Appeal; ‘Evanescent Literature,’ 
by ShiressWill ; ‘‘The Archeology of a few of our Colloquial Expressions ;’ 
‘Twilight ;) ‘Bernardi and his Wife, by Sergeant Burke ; all capital 
contributions.”— Greenock Advertiser. 
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“Tt was hardly to be expected that such an inviting topic as the birth of 
another direct heir to the British crown should have been passed over without 
some sort of allusion in the pages of this excellent Magazine ; and we must say 
we have read with great pleasure the extremely graceful lines by Miss Sheridan 
Carey. We cannot help making a short extract... .. After the above, the 
continuations of ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston, and ‘ Misses 
and Matrimony, are the most prominent features of the number. <A new 
novelette entitled ‘Harry Vowhampton,’ is commenced, and promises well. 
The month of February is also availed of fora tale on the subject of Valentines, 
a lengthy extract from which we gave last week, and sufficient to make the 
reader desire the whole story. There is an article on a subject of considerable 
importance, namely, ‘On the Advisability of Establishing a Criminal Court of 
Appeal,’ which the events of every day render more desirable. ‘ Evanescent 
Literature,’ ‘The Archeology of a few Colloquial Expressions,’ and numerous 
other first-rate papers, are worthy of perusal.”—Taunton Courier. 

“The Archeology of a few of our Colloquial Expressions,’ is a smart and 
entertaining compilation of facts and instances on a queer and interesting sub- 
ject ; and ‘Misses and Matrimony’ continues as sarcastic and interesting as 
ever.” — Aberdeen Herald. 


“The February number opens with a well-written and thoroughly expressive 
poem, by Miss Sheridan Carey, on the ‘Birth of a Son to the Heir-Apparent.’ 
The two tales, ‘Jacob Morriston’ and ‘ Misses and Matrimony,’ are. very vigor- 
ously upheld by the writers, though in the former some of the episodical inci- 
dents are drawn out too lengthily. In a chapter entitled ‘Photographs of 
Familiar Faces,’ the trials and hardships, the rebuffs and cold toleration, which 
governesses in private families have to undergo, are so powerfully exposed, that 
few readers can fail to sympathize with the ‘Household Pariah.”—Stam/ford 
Mercury. 

“The following very beautiful poem adorns the opening pages of this 
popular miscellany for February. We are tempted to give it here entire in our 
columns as one unbroken quotation; but we do so, of course, with due 
acknowledgement to the able Magazine of which it is this month, not only the 
most conspicuous contribution, but of its kind, in simplest truth, the glory and 
the cynosure. As a courtly poem, it is worthy of the pen of a Laureate. 
Without any question whatever, it is the one only poetical effusion dpropos to 
the birth of the little Baby Prince—the one only poem yet brought under our 
notice, that is worthy of preservation or remembrance. And it will be found 
upon perusal to be indubitably worthy of both—that is, both of preservation 
and of remembrance ; the secret of its indisputable success as a Court poem 
being, as it appears to us, mainly attributable to its perfect genuineness. It is 

the outspeaking of a true woman’s heart, and, while it is that, it is also the 
spontaneous utterance of an accomplished poetess. Without another syllable, 
however, by way of further comment, we will give the poem itself in its 
entirety. .... The unusual length of such a quotation as this from a magazine 
compels us for once merely to glance very cursorily indeed through the rest of 
the contributions in the periodical from which the foregoing extract has been 
taken. Prominent among these same numerous and varied contributions are 
the two serial stories now appearing in monthly instalments in the R. S. and T. 
— ‘Jacob Morriston,’ the one; ‘ Misses and Matrimony,’ the other; the last 
mentioned being a capital, harum-scarum, helter-skelter narrative that Harry 
Lorrequer himself might chuckle over with enjoyment. Another serial tale 
and novelette, entitled ‘Harry Vowhampton,’ has commenced, moreover, in 
the February number, the other miscellaneous contents of which defy our 
enumeration.” —The Sun. 
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“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine’ is a journal entirely 
managed by ladies, and printed by women, and certainly it is very creditable 
to the fair sex. We wish the managers continued success ; they will, we fear, 
miss Archbishop Whately, whose spirited productions lent a charm to their 
journal. They provide three social tales, all pleasantly written. ‘The 
Fourteenth of February’ is very jocose ; the saint to whom this day is sacred 
will furnish a clue to the pith of this story. Miss Sheridan Carey contributes 
a poetical morceau upon the birth of our young Prince ; we heartily join in 
the good wishes therein expressed: the ideas are pretty, the rhythm musical.” — 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


“This Magazine is entirely printed by female compositors, and edited by a 
lady. Ifany doubt were in the first instance entertained as to the success of 
Miss Thomson’s attempt to follow the example of Miss Faithfull, in widening 
the field of women’s labour by affording them employment in the art of printing, 
the doubt must have vanished when the first number of this Magazine made 
its way before the public, and claimed on its own merits the support which we 
are glad to see it has since received. In its getting up, the Magazine will bear 
comparison with much older competitors, while the variety of its articles 
and the ability with which some of them are written entitle it to a share of 
public patronage. The ‘opinions’ expressed by different journals and stitched 
in the cover of the Magazine, afford abundant and valuable testimony in its 
favour.”—Norfolk Chronicle. 


“The gentlemen who conduct our monthly periodicals have need to look 
to their laurels, as they are in danger of being driven from the field by the fair 
sex. This Magazine, which is published at ‘The Caledonian Press’ office, Edin- 
burgh, is edited by a lady, and not only several of the contributors, but even 
the printers, are of the same sex. We hope the pressmen are not women, if 
we may be allowed a Hibernicism. The opening paper is a poetical euthanasia 
by Miss Sheridan Carey on ‘The Birth of a Son to the Heir-Apparent.’ ‘ The 
Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston’ runs through four chapters more, and 
has now arrived at an important crisis in the history of the hero of the story ; 
and ‘Misses and Matrimony’ is also continued, in the same humorous and 
sarcastic style as formerly. Mr. Herbert Graham urges the advisability of 
establishing a Criminal Court of Appeal. Je recommends that ‘a Criminal 
Court of Appeal should be instituted, to be composed of the leading criminal 
lawyers ; that appeals should be allowed from inferior criminal tribunals to 
this Court of Appeal, but only in certain circumstances and under certain re- 
strictions, imposed as a check upon unnecessary appeals ; that the power to 
commute sentences at present vested in the Secretary of State should be with- 
drawn from that official, and that the Appeal Court should have power con- 
ferred upon them to restrict the legal punishments inflicted, or which might be 
inflicted, either by themselves or by inferior courts ; but that the power should 
be exercised only in very special cases.’ There are many reasons why this 
course should be adopted, considering the very unsatisfactory way in which 
some eminent cases have been dealt with in England and Scotland, and there 
is even more substantial ground for its adoption in Ireland, where party and 
sectarian feelings sv frequently defeat the ends of justice. Then there are a 
few minor pieces—one on ‘ Evanescent Literature,’ which constitutes a charac- 
teristic of our times ; a sentimental paper on ‘‘I'wilight ;' and another on ‘The 
Archeology of a Few of our Colloquial Expressions.’ Serjeant Burke furnishes 
the fourth of his series of papers on ‘ Women of Merit Connected with Criminal 
Trials.’ We have likewise the commencement of a novelette, entitled ‘ Harry 
Vowhampton,’ by ‘ Feather Penn, Esq.,’ and various other papers in prose and 
verse, all of them clever and entertaining.”—-Londonderry Guararan. 
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“The February number, in which ‘Jacob Morriston’ and ‘Misses and 
Matrimony’ are continued, is a very readable one. We have the first instal- 
ment of a novelette,,‘ Harry Vowhampton,’ the best feature of which, perhaps, 
is the simplicity of its style. ‘Photographs of Familiar Faces’ is rather a sour 
article ; but we doubt not that much of the heart-burnings and jealousies of 
which it speaks really exist, and that the governess has to submit to more 
indignities than a ‘Female Photographer’ can well express, though she appears 
to have experienced something in that way. That the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
‘Vilette,’ and the ‘ Professor’ was a governess is a circumstance which should 
reconcile ladies to this unhappy calling. The consciousness of intellectual 
power, and the sense of superiority in those accomplishments which only can 
adorn the female character, are surely an equivalent for an unmeaning show, 
purple and fine linen, and the tyranny of the drawing-room. How Brontd’s 
gentle and uncomplaining nature must have writhed under the ignorance and 
vulgar impertinences of her mistresses! But she endured patiently to the 
end—patiently as a drudge among people who were not worthy to tie her shoes. 
‘The Fourteenth of February’ is amusing, and treats in a jocular and lively style 
of the First Valentine. Serjeant Burke, in ‘ Bernardi and his Wife,’ gives a 
painful revelation of the gross injustice which was done an innocent man in the 
time of William III., which was only surpassed by the devoted attachment and 
fidelity of his wife. The same Queen who was merciful to Effie Deans turned 
a deaf ear to the descendant of Counts of the Holy Empire, who had been 
imprisoned for forty years without a trial. Who could believe this? ‘Twilight’ 
contains some very pleasing thoughts. Herbert Graham has an interesting 
paper on the ‘ Advisability of Establishing a Criminal Court of Appeal,’ which 
appears to have been suggested by the recent cases of Mrs. M‘Lachlan, Milne, 
Townley, and Wright, all of which he cites.”—Caledonian Mercury. 


“This Magazine—written, and printed, and ‘got-up’ wholly by female 
hands—is still going on as successfully as its warmest well-wishers could desire 
It is, of course, very loyal, for it is under royal patronage, amd the present 
number opens with some well-written verses from a volunteer lady laureate, 
commemorative of ‘The Birth of a Son to the Heir-Apparent.’ There is an 
amusing article on ‘The Archeology of a Few of our Colloquial Expressions, 
which will give novel and acceptable information to many who are accustomed 
to use our most familiar household saws and phrases, with only a very vague 
conception of their exact origin or meaning. ‘Thus—‘ By hook or by crook,’ to 
‘Eat humble pie,’ to ‘Save one’s bacon,’ ‘Going the whole hog,’ ‘ Mind your 
p’s and q’s,’ * Nine tailors make a man,’ and many other vulgar or proverbial 
phrases are traced to their original use, and very clearly and satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But the best article in the number is written, we suppose, by an 
Anglo-Indian lady, for in its description of an English flirt in India it shows 
great knowledge of the female heart, and a familiar acquaintance with British 
Indian society. It is really very clever and entertaining. ‘Photographs of 
Familiar Faces’ is also a well-written and able paper, and gives us a most 
touching description of the humiliations and vexations attendant on the 
position of governesses, and of the intolerable injustice, and meanness, and 
cruelty, and heartless purse-pride of too many of their employers, who think 
they are acting magnanimously in presenting an accomplished lady with twenty 
pounds a-year, and treating her like a servant-of-all-work.”—Court Circular. 


“In addition to several chapters of serial tales, ‘The Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle Magazine’ publishes the fourth of Serjeant Burke’s papers 
on ‘Women of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials,’ and ‘Photographs of 
Familiar Faces’—the subject matter relating to family governesses and their 
trials—and other readable contributions."—Midland Counties Herald. 
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‘We always open this publication with pleasure—expecting much, and we 
have never yet been disappointed. Among the thousand-and-one aspirants to 
public favour, there is not, perhaps, a single serial that can lay stronger claims. 
to support. It is got out in every department in a manner creditable to all’ 
connected with the issue. The papers are short and terse—the stories are not 
vapid or long-drawn, like those in too many of its compeers—while the 
selections are judicious ; and there is a pleasing variety in its contents which 
obviates weariness and keeps up an undiminished interest from cover to cover. 
This is the general character of the serial, and the number before us is no 
exception to the rule. When we state the additional important fact that ‘ The 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle’ is printed exclusively by females, we 
have, we think, said enough to show that its claims are such as cannot be 
gainsayed or ignored by a reading public. This circumstance of itself is suffi- 


_cient, we are sure, to commend it to the support of the ladies of the United 


Kingdom.”—Nenagh Guardian. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, is a Magazine edited, printed, 
and to some extent, written by women. It proceeds from ‘The Caledonian 
Press’ at Edinburgh, and has been in existence nearly two years, the number 
before us being the twenty-second. The late Archbishop Whately was an 
occasional contributor, and among those still lending their help are Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell, Mr. Cuthbert Bede, and Serjeant Burke. One of the clewerest things 
in the Magazine, however, is by some unknown writer, a sort of story of 
Indian life called ‘ Misses and Matrimony,’ being the Journal of an English 
girl, a heartless coquette, who displayes her nature with excessive frankness. 
It is rather a revelation of the feminine mind and heart, but for its fidelity 
we cannot pretend to answer.”——Bristol Times. 


“This elegant periodical opens this month with an ode on the recent birth 
of the Prince, from which we quote the following lines... .. The whole 
piece is vigorously written, and is very appropriate to the event it celebrates. 
The usual bill of fare is very attractive, embracing tales, essays, and poetry, 
some of which are above mediocrity, and are not surpassed in the pages of 
older and more pretentious publications. The letterpress and paper are all that 
could be desired, and the ladies of ‘The Caledonian Press’ have good reason to 
be proud of their work, both for its literary merit and the creditable manner in 
which it is got up.”—Glasgow Examiner. 


“This Magazine has found its way to popular favour by deserving it. We 
perceive no falling off in the February part, No. XXII. The taste of tale-readers 
is consulted in every issue ; but the work is by no means exclusively devoted 
to ‘light’ literature. The contents are generally entertaining and in many 
instances instructive. We append an extract from an article headed ‘The 
Archeology of a Few of our Colloquial Expressions.’ . . . . "—Jonmouthshire 
Merlin. 

“ There are three novelettes going on in this Magazine, and there is generally 
a good variety of miscellaneous matter. In this number Shiress Will makes a 
contribution—‘ Evanescent Literature ;’ and among other pieces. we may men- 
tion a pretty bit of sentimental prose on ‘Twilight, by F.; a lively Irish. 
rhapsody on Valentines, by Captain O'Toole ; and the touching story of John 
Bernardi, by Mr. Serjeant Burke.”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

“From this most acceptable number, we have much pleasure in making 
the following extract—a contribution by 8. H. Bradbury (Quallon). tee 
The periodical is a deserving one, and we are glad to hear that it receives, 
as it deserves, the support of both Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle.”— Gateshead, 
Observer. 
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“ Tnis Magazine is always a welcome visitor. Managed as it is by ladies, and 
printed also by the fair sex, one cannot help regarding it—independently of its 
literary merits—as a most interesting production. The contents are as varied 
and entertaining as ever. ‘About Wordsworth’s Poetry,’s:by S. F. Williams, is 
the most ambitious paper of the March number, and is a genial and sympa- 
thetic exposition of the poet’s sentiments in connection with Nature and its 
teaching. There is also a good common-sense article, by ‘A Female Photo- 
grapher, on ‘ Martyrs to Fashion,’ exposing, in a light, satirical style, the various 
shifts to which the said martyrs voluntarily subject themselves to uphold their 
position ‘in the eyes of the world.’ A communication, from Dr. Thomson, on 
‘Impure Water as a Cause of Disease, furnishes some startling facts, which are 
equally worthy the attention of the general public and the sanitary reformer. 
‘The Times of Shakespeare and some of his Intimates, presents some half-a-dozen 
pages of pleasant gossip on a never-tiring theme ; and, in addition to three ‘con- 
tinuations’ of tales, etce., there are some lighter articles on various topics, and 
which, with the poetical contributions, altogether make up a very creditable 
number.” —Brighton Herald. 


“There are four serials continued in the March number of ‘ The Rose, The 
Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine, in none of which do we perceive any falling 
off. ‘Poland’ is the subject of some impassioned verses by Miss Sheridan Carey 
—written, though not printed, some twenty years since, and at a time when 
Europe rang with the shrieks of that unhappy land. ‘ About Wordsworth’s 
Poetry,’ by 8. F. Williams, is an excellent article—his aim being chiefly to show 
that the secret of Wordsworth’s beauty was his deep consciousness of a spiritual 
relationship between man and the outer world, and which found expression in 
all his works ; and in teaching that ‘the world of matter is not cold and life- 
less like a tuneless instrument, but that it is pervaded by a loving spirit.’ The 
tone of the article is that of high admiration, and more agreeable than the ‘this 
will never do’ ot Jeffrey. Dr. Dundas Thomson has an important paper on 
‘Impure Water as a Cause of Disease,’ in which it is conclusively shown that 
impure water has a most deadly influence on life. As an element in health, 
the purity of water for domestic use is being more understood every day, and all 
that money and science can do in order to procure clean water is very generally 
being done. ‘A Female Photographer’ applies the knife to ‘ Martyrs of 
Fashion ; but deep cutting, though it may annoy the martyrs and instruct the 
readers of the Mayazine, will not cure a disease which has long been con- 
stitutional and which threatens to assume uglier symptoms than ever. ‘An 
Hour in Westminster Abbey,’ and ‘The Times of Shakespeare and some of his 
Intimates,’ also form part of a very entertaining number.”—Caledonian Mercury. 


“This Magazine, though but one shilling in price, contains fully as much 
matter as any of the dearer monthlies. The whole work on it, both the print- 
ing and editing, is done by women. The contents are varied and entertaining ; 
if their be a fault, it is that too large a proportion of the articles are ‘to be 
contin.ued.’ The leading serial tale, ‘Jacob Morriston,’ cannot fail to compel 
the reader's attention. ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ was edited by Arch- 
bishop Whately, and is designed, in the form of a story, to keep alive the 
ordinary distrust and dislike of Roman Catholic proselytism. A thoroughly ap- 
preciative article on Wordsworth’s poetry, is evidently the production of a poet. 
‘An Hour in Westminister Abbey reminds us emphatically that ‘all is vanity.’ 
There are several other novelties and lighter pieces, but we have space to ex- 
tract only from an article on ‘Impure Water as a Cause of Disease.’ The writer, 
R. D. Thomson, F.R.S., states the following among many other facts which he 
has met in his practice, illustrating the danger of drinking water into which 
sewage has drained. . . . ."—Cardiff Times. 
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“‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, is the somewhat symbolical 
title of a Magazine with which we have this month been favoured. To say that 
the sweets of nature—the fragrance of the essences prepared in earth’s laboratory 
—are not enjoyed by all, would be folly ; but of all the scents prepared by the 
industry of man, the cunning chemist, there is nothing in our estimation can 
compare with the aroma—shall we call it+—of a new book, fresh from the 
binder’s hands, and in all its uncut purity. There is a feeling of satisfaction 
ever present in passing the paper knife through the leaves ; it is for all the 
world like turning new soil for gold—gold for the imagination. We have not 
been disapppointed in the Magazine before us, for it contains some excellent 
articles, suited for all—the serious reader and the one who devours the history 
of a flirtation with gusto. ‘Jacob Morriston,’ sans doute, is an autobiography, 
for it smacks of the craft. Dr. Thomson gives an excellent paper on ‘ Impure 
Water ;’ there are also two other serious articles of sterling merit—* An Hour 
in Westminster Abbey,’ and ‘Photographs of Familiar Faces’-—both capital. 
‘Harry Vowhampton’ is light, cheerful, and sparkling, and is a truthful sketch 
of our present-day society ; and ‘ Misses and Matrimony’ will doubtless please 
the younger branches—not the youngest—of the gentler readers. Altogether 
the Magazine is a most welcome addition to our monthly friends whose advent 
is generally so eagerly watched for by all lovers of the home fireside. We had 
almost omitted to remark that the Magazine is issued from a press similar to 
. that conducted by Miss Emily Faithfull, in London ; although we understand 
that the exertions of Miss Thomson, in Edinburgh, claim precedence in point 
of time.”—Herts and Essex Journal. 


“Miss Sheridan Carey has availed herself of the present juncture in Polish 
affairs for the publication of a poem on the subject of Poland, written, as she 
explains, more than twenty years ago, at a time when Europe rang with the 
shrieks of Poland. The poem feclingly relates the sufferings of this deeply 
wronged nation. There are further instalments of ‘Jacob Morriston’ and 
‘Misses and Matrimony.’ Mr. 8. F. Williams contributes a very able critical 
essay on the writings of Wordsworth. ‘ Martyrs to Fashion’ is a capital ex- 
posure of some very silly and deceitful practices pursued by would-be fashion- 
able people, with a view of being considered ‘genteel.’ It is much more pleasant 
to read the article headed ‘ An Hour in Westminster Abbey,’ than to spend that 
period in the venerable cold-catching building. After referring to its early 
history, the author gives some thoughts suggested by a contemplation of the 
numerous monuments and points of interest it contains. Dr. Robert Dundas 
Thomson is the author of an article on ‘Impure Water as a Cause of Disease,’ 
in which he gives some examples that have come within his own experience, 
of the prejudicial influence to health of impure water. In ‘ Jottings from Our 
Note-Book,’ some very singular examples of misquotation are pointed out, parti- 
cularly that most common of all, ‘He who runs may read,’ which is so frequently 
met with as a scriptural quotation ; though no such passage is to be found 
in the Bible, it being an obvious perversion of the words, ‘He may run that 
readeth it.’ The remaining articles, which are all of a very readable character, 
are numerous, too numerous for our space to particularize.’—Taunton Courier. 


“Varied and attractive, this periodical is equal to any of its competitors in 
point of literary excellence, and to lovers of healthy fiction it offers particular 
interest, there being no fewer than four continued tales. In the March 
number there are fifteen separate articles, several of which are by well known 
authors. Admirers of Wordsworth will read with interest Mr Williams’ 
exposition of his poetry. The printing and getting up reflect great credit on 
the ladies who compose the staff of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle 
Magazine.” — Glasgow Examiner. 
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“This Magazine contains an appreciative exposition of ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Poetry,’ by S. F. Williams, and some very pertinent remarks by Dr. Thomson 
on ‘Impure Water as a Cause of Disease.’ ‘An Hour in. Westminster Abbey,’ 
‘The Times of Shakespeare and some of his Intimates,’ and ‘A Note on the 
Story of Bovinian,’ by J. O. Halliwell, are all light, pleasant reading.”—-The 
Reader. 

‘ The bill of fare supplied by the Editress of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and 
The Thistle Magazine, includes a discriminating eulogium on the poetry of 
Wordsworth, by Mr. 8. F. Williams ; a lucid exposition of the baneful effects 
of impure water on health, by Dr. R. Dundas Thomson, F.R.S. ; ‘The Times 
of Shakespeare and some of his Intimates, together with a dozen other items 
of merit in prose or verse.”—-Midland Counties Herald. 


“<The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ as a Magazine which has been 
before the world but a comparatively short time, deserves all the praise that cai: 
be bestowed upon it, as there is a manifest desire on the part of its editor to 
make its contents of sterling worth. With regard to the present number we 
must single out, as worthy of especial notice, an article by Robert Thomson, 
M.D., F.R.S., on the highly important subject of ‘Impure Water as a 
Cause of Disease.’ ‘Misses and Matrimony’ is good, and some reflections on 
‘The Tenth of March 1864,’ are fraught with considerable interest.”—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

“The story of ‘Jacob Morriston,’ in ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle Magazine, makes good progress, and it improves as it advances. Mr. 
Williams’ essay on the poetry of Wordsworth is also entitled to special recog- 
nition, among a number of articles all of which are marked by more or less of 
ability and interest.”— Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Williams has a thoughtful and just criticism in this number on the 
poetry of Wordsworth. ‘ Misses and Matrimony’ is continued. It is so good 
that we wish we had more of it ata time. We object to being restricted to 
such tantalisingly small slices. With light sweetmeats of this character 
the appetite grows with what it feeds upon. This number of the periodical is 
a very good one.”— Court Circular. 

“The chief features in this part are the continuations of several very amusing 
tales, and a very useful and suggestive article, by Dr. Thomson, on ‘Impure 
Water as a Cause of Disease.’ —Brighton Gazette. 


“The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine,’ contains an abundance 
and great variety of reading. ‘ Misses and Matrimony’ is decidedly a prominent 
feature in the publication this month, and will cause some amusement to all 
who read it. Among other contributions we may also notice a paper on ‘The 
Great Precedence Question before the Privy Council,’ by an ‘Eye-witness,’ 
There are some nice pieces of poetry in the number; and a few stanzas ‘Sacred 
to the Memory of a Little Child’ are particularly touching.”—Cambridge 
Chronicle and University Journal. 

“This Magazine continues to present all the features which have made it 
a favourite. ‘Jacob Morriston’ is now on the right road, and we wait to see 
what comes of his London career. ‘London without Papers’ is well done. 
Serjeant Burke gives an account of ‘The Countess of Derby’ as a ‘ Woman 
of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials.’ ‘Harry Vowhampton’ promises 
well as a story. ‘A Nice Day,’ and ‘ Photographs of Familiar Faces,’ are good. 
‘Misses and Matrimony’ continues as racy as ever, and the heroine has met 
with a disappointment. .... The usual amount of information on ‘ Literary 
and Scientific Events’ bring a very good number to a close.”—Dundee Courier 
and Argus. 
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“This Magazine may now be considered an established favourite. In the 
number for March there is a very able notice of ‘ Wordsworth’s Poetry, by 
8. F. Williams ; a valuable article on ‘Impure Water as a Cause of Disease,’ 
by Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S.; a paper entitled ‘An Hour in 
Westminster Abbey ;’ and many other admirable articles.” —Salisbury and 
Winchester Journal. 


“The present is a very good number of this elegant periodical. The con- 
tents are varied and attractive, consisting of three continued tales, together 
with abundance of light sketches, essays, and poetry, all written in a genial 
and loving spirit, and some of them possessed of considerable literary merit. 
Serjeant Burke is writing a series of papers on ‘Women of Merit Connected 
with Criminal Trials,’ which will be read with great interest. This month there 
is an account of the Countess of Derby, whose husband played so important 
a part, in the Civil War, between the King and the Parliament.”—Glasgow 
Examiner. 


“This elegant serial progresses with undiminished attractiveness, and the 
number before us, for April, is more than ordinarily varied and excellent. 
‘The Adventures of Jacob Morriston’ are continued, and an amusing article, 
entitled ‘London without Papers,’ is graphically suggestive of an idea of what 
London socicty would be if deprived of its indispensable source of intelligence, 
the uewspapers. Then we have an interesting paper on ‘Women of Merit 
Connected with Criminal Trials, by Serjeant Burke. ‘Harry Vowhampton’ 
follows, and affords some excellent delineations of character. Among the 
‘ Photographs of Familiar Faces,’ we have the following amusing sketch of that 
most contemptible scandal to mankind—‘The Male Flirt.’ . . . . ‘Misses and 
Matrimony,’ edited by W. W. Knollys, is continued, and the ‘ First of April’ 
is rich in broad humour, and irresistibly provocative of laughter. ‘The Lady’s 
Literary Circular’ is chiefly. devoted, this month, to a notice of the several 
editions of Shakespeare recently announced.”— Weekly Times. 


“ Like ‘ London Society,’ this Magazine introduces a seasonable story of mys- 
tification, under the title of ‘The First of April.” ‘The Photographs of Familiar 
Faces,’ by a Female Photographer, affords the fair sex an opportunity we trust they 
will not lose, of seeing the tables turned. Instead of the often repeated tale of 
the Flirt, the Jilt, the Coquette, under which titles man chooses to depict female 
frailty as he sees it, we have the ‘ Male Flirt,’ as viewed by a woman. ‘Women 
of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials,’ by Serjeant Burke, contains an account 
of the celebrated Countess of Derby.” —Sunday Times. 


“We have only room to state that this Magazine is as creditable, in its 
stories, articles, and other contributions, as in its ‘getting up,’ to the women 
who have the management of it. Whether writing and printing be true 
women’s work or not, this Magazine proves beyond doubt that they can do it 
admirably.” — Welshman. 


“The ‘ Press’ from which this periodical emanates is exclusively managed, 
and the work done by ladies. It is not less true than gallant for us to say, that 
it is all well done. ‘The typographic appearance, and the selection of contents, 
are equally creditable to ‘ The Caledonian Press.’”—Cardiff Times. 


“¢The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine,’ next challenges 
attention. ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘Women of Merit 
Connected with Criminal Trials,’ ‘Harry Vowhampton,’ ‘ Misses and Matri- 
mony,’ ‘ The First of April,’ and other articles of less significance, make up a 
very readable number for the current month. An extract is given below.”— 
Monmouthshire Merlin. 
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“This Magazine, entirely the work of female hands and heads, keeps pace 
with others in attractiveness, in the race of competition which prevades the 
literary as well as the commercial world. ‘Jacob Morriston’ is a good tale, and 
the author has handled the subject-matter well. Jacob has climbed more than 
the first steps of the ladder of promotion, and is now a writer of note. We 
trust his future career will equal the bright anticipations he has formed of it. 
‘London without Papers’ is a fanciful jarticle, yet written with great spirit 
and animation. ‘Misses and Matrimony,’ by W. W. Knollys, continues as 
lively and spirited as ever. There is more than a run-and-read in it, for you 
are almost compelled to read whether you will or not. And so on with the other 
articles of the number. Many of them are justly entitled to the epithet good, 
all of them are readable, and the whole form a pleasant and agreeable store 
whence one may draw material for spending a delightful hour or two. ‘ The 
Rose, The Shamrock and the Thistle Magazine’ may now be said to be past 
the teething age, and to have secured for itself a large and honourable share of 
readers. We wish it all success, at once for the sake of itself and for those 
who have a share in its management.”—Kilmarnock Post. 


“As our readers are doubtless aware, this Magazine is the handiwork of 
women, and is issued from ‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh; yet it is not 
of a feminine character, but contains sketches and articles of good, strong, sound 
thinkers. Among many well-written papers is a lively jeu d’esprit about a first- 
of-April joke. The poetry is pretty fair."—Dumfries and Galloway Standard. 


“Several excerpts from this clever Magazine have already appeared in our 
columns. ‘ Misses and Matrimony,’ one of the most racy articles we have met 
with for a considerable period, is continued this month, and so are ‘ The Life 
and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘Harry Vowhampton,’ and ‘ Quicksands 
on Foreign Shores—edited by Archbishop Whately.’ There is a masterly 
critique on Wordsworth’s poetry, by S. F. Williams, a dissertation, by Dr Robert 
Dundas Thomson, on ‘Impure Water as a Cause of Disease,’ and various other 
papers—all well written.”—Londonderry Guardian. 


“An excellent number this month, full of articles of first-rate quality, 
including the ‘ Great Precedence Question before the Privy Council,’ ‘London 
without Papers, ‘Women of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials,’ ‘ Photo- 
graphs of Familiar Faces,’ ‘The First of April,’ ‘A Nice Day,’ three aditional 
chapters of ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,’ ‘Misses and 
Matrimony,’ ‘ Five Years of Age,’ etc.”—Gateshead Observer. 


“The present part of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle Magazine,’ 
brings us to the close of Volume IV., and it is but fair to state that the volume 
is fully equal, in interest and in good readable and instructive matter, to the 
three which have preceded it. In this part ‘A Female Photographer’ plies her 
calling in sketching off ‘ Familiar Faces ;’ and as all sorts of faces must be familiar 
to photographers, why should not ‘The Male Flirt?” This wretched specimen 
of man stand out in all his deformity. There is no mercy shown him, and it 
would be a pity if there were. We have the following tasty little bit of special 
pleading, however, on behalf of the Female Flirt... . . ”—_Caledonian Mercury. 


“This Magazine is always welcome, from the many excellent articles which 
make up its contents. ‘Jacob Morriston’ goes on with unabated interest, and 
‘Harry Vowhampton’ is opening well. ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores’ in its 
own style and way, is a good story ; but perhaps the best bit of the number is 
‘Misses and Matrimony.’ The young lady is so honest in telling all her plans 
and thoughts, and is so arrant a flirt, that one follows her fortunes with great 
delight. The other papers are al! capital and make up a first-rate number,” — 
Dundee Courier. 
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“¢ Jacob Morriston’ increases in interest. ‘ Harry Vowhampton’ forfeits our 
good opinion by betraying the most mercenary motives in his love-making, a 
thing one might not only tolerate but applaud in a friend or a son, but cannot 
a-bear (as Mrs Quickly phrases it) in the hero of a novel. Perhaps this tone of 
high principle makes the majority of novels more safe and profitable reading 
than they would otherwise be. The age of chivalry may be gone, according to 
Burke, but it survives in all the heroes and heroines of the novels, which form 
the staple of modern reading. ‘The smart ‘Misses and Matrimony’ seems to 
approach a moral conclusion. The flirt, whose chief object was a good marriage, 
and who to that end played scientifically the one lover against the other, having 
just lost the rich one without having secured the titled other. In ‘ Photographs 
of Familiar Faces,’ the writer courageously defends female flirting as a ‘ venial 
sin when not carried too far,—an exception which, like Shakespeare’s ‘ if,’ has 
much virtue in it. The defence, however, is founded on the law that women 
cannot choose but are chosen; and that it is natural, therefore, that they should 
wish to meet the twin-soul which, somewhere in the world, poets and philoso- 
phers alike have fancied, exists for all of the sex. It was an ancient belief that 
every soul was created double, male and female, and that the affection of the 
sexes was only the working of natural instinct to recover the lost half. An Eye- 
witness gives ‘The Great Precedence Question before the Privy Council,’ be- 
tween Edinburgh and Dublin, but the final decision, having altogether the air of 
a compromise, satisfies no one. The discussion seems to have been conducted 
with extreme courtesy and a total absence of angry feeling. ‘London without 
papers’ is an amusing extravaganza. ‘ Women of Merit Connected with Criminal 
Trials, by Serjeant Burke, commemorates the brave-hearted and high-handed 
Countess of Derby, Charlotte de la Tremouille, famous for her spirited defence of 
Lathom House, against the forces of the Commonwealth, and her rather hasty 
hanging of Captain Christian. On the whole this number increases our good- 
will towards the undertaking, and our desire for its complete success.”—Perth- 
shire Courier. 
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THE ANGLING SEASON. | 


SAMUEMI LANG 


Brcs to intimate that Anglers who occasionally make Edinburgh their headquarters for 
the Streams or Lochs in the South of Scotland, or who sometimes spend a few hours in 
Modern Athens, en route for the North, will do well to visit his Establishment, in which 
will be found the following requisites, which for Moderate Cost, Neatness of Finish, 
Durability, and Adaptability for the larger Rivers, the minor Streams, or the inland Lochs 
of Scotland, have secured and retained for him the patronage of all classes of Anglers— 
{ncluding the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Angling Community in gener 


SALMON AND TROUT FLIES 
Of all kinds, suited for the Requirements of River, Stream, or Loch. 


























FOR SALMON. FOR TROUT, 
SALMON FLIES FOR THE TROUT FLIES FOR THE 
TAY. TAY. 
SALMON FLIES FOR THE TROUT FLIES FOR THE 
TWEED. TWEED. 
SALMON FLIES FOR THE TROUT FLIES FOR THE 

THURSO. CLYDE. 
SALMON FLIES FOR THE TROUT FLIES FOR 
DEE, &c. Tributary Streams. 
SALMON FLIES FOR THE TROUT FLIES FOR THE 
LOCHS. _ LOCHS. 





Artificial Baits—Reels—Lines—Flasks—Knives—Scissors— 
Tackle-Books—Landing-Nets. 
GUT of the best quality—-CASTING LINES of all kinds. 





SALMON AND TROUT RODS OF WARRANTED MAKE AND FINISH. 





From SAMUEL LANG'S practical experience both as an Angler and Tradesman, and 
from the flattering Testimonials received from the first Sportsmen in the Country, he has 
the fullest reliance in recommending his stock of ANGLING REQUISITES. He is at all 
times happy to give Anglers any information regarding the Streams and Lochs in Scotland 
(especially those in the South), and has only to add, that any commissions with which he 
may be favoured, whether by call or otherwise, shall at all times meet with the promptest 
attention. 


Detailed Lists of the most popular Salmon and Trout Flies, etc., sent on application. 


Orders promptly Executed, and Delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom or Ireland. 


°** THE TRADE SUPPLIND. 


SAMUEL LANC, 


Fishing Rod and Tackle Maker, 
14 SOUTH ST. DAVID STREET, EDINBURGH. 


(REMOVED FEom 5 Hanover STREET.) 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
32 Pages, PRICE TWOPENCE, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Comprehensive Epitome of Fact and Opinion. 





PUBLIC OPINION gives the Comments of the various leading 
Journals—British, Colonial, and Continental—on all important 
current topics, an elaborate summary of Contemporary Events, an 
extensive selection of General Miscellaneous Intelligence, and a 
copious variety of Literary and Popular Reading. 

To Politicians, Editors and Authors, the Nobility,.Clergy and 
Gentry, Merchants and Manufacturers, and all who take an interest in 


‘|the discussion of Political, Social and Commercial Questions, PUBLIC 


OPINION is invaluable. 


British Residents on the Continent and in the Colonies, Men of 
Business, and persons who are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of 
the great questions that are ever engaging the attention of society, 
may obtain in PUBLIC OPINION (for a trifling sum, and at a small 
sacrifice of time) a judiciously-compressed reswmé of the sentiments 
enunciated by the various leading Journals throughout the world on 


all important topics, thus obtaining a knowledge of every important 


question in all its various phases. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The extensive circulation attained by PUBLIC OPINION amongst all classes 
of society, renders it a valuable Advertising Medium. Appealing to no restricted 
class, but to the great body of persons interested in the discussion of the topics of 
the day; aiming to interest alike the Politician, the Clergyman, the Student, and 
the man of Business, it is peculiarly adapted for Advertisements of a Literary, 
Artistic, or Scientific nature, the announcements of Assurance Companies, ete., 
while its lighter pages, attractive to the various members of families, render it a 
valuable medium for general commercial firms. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Lines and under, - : £0 2 6 
Each Additional Inne, : ’ 00 6 





| The Annual Subscription to PUBLIC OPINION (post-free, Payable 
in Advance) is 13s. It is published in time for Friday evening’s 
post, and sold at all Railway Book-stalls and by all Booksellers and 
News-agents throughout the Kingdom and the Colonies. Post-office 
Orders to be made payable to J. K. SHARPE, Publisher. 


OFFICE ; 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 














THE LONDON REVIEW 


Politics, Society, Literature, Art, and Science, 


Published every Saturday, 32 Pages, 
PRICE 4d. UNSTAMPED. 5d. STAMPED. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Post-free (payable in advance), ONE GUINEA. 








THE LONDON REVIEW, established in 1860, comments, in a liberal 
and independent spirit, on public affairs and the incidents of social life, 
presents miscellaneous articles of instruction and amusement, reviews all the 
new books, criticises works of Art, and reports the contemporary progress of 
scientific discovery and invention. 


In this Journal, each member of every educated English family may find | 
the subject which specially interests him discussed in a genial and intelligent 
spirit. Its contents, contributed by able and experienced writers, embrace so 
large a field, and are written in such a style that, whilst they commend them- 
selves to a refined literary taste, and to highly-cultivated minds, they are yet | 
attractive to all ranks and classes of society. 


In Politics, THE LONDON REVIEW is the organ of no party. It | 
professes a liberal, but yet a constitutional, policy. It advocates the reform / 
and enlargement, not the revolutionizing, of our institutions. It would pre- | 
serve peace with other countries, but maintain the honour of our own. It | 
would promote, by all legitimate means, the extension to all nations of the 
blessings of constitutional government. In ecclesiastical affairs, it maintains 
the principles of the Established Church, and seeks to extend the influence | 
of the Church, and to adapt it to the wants of the population and of the age ; 
but it does this in a friendly spirit towards other denominations. 


THE LONDON REVIEW heartily allies itself with all judicious efforts 
for ameliorating the condition of the poor, whether physically, morally, intel- 
lectually, or religiously. It engages in the investigation of all those matters | 
which are the common or debateable ground between the domains of Revela- | 
tion and Science ; ‘butt does so in a reverent. manner, with an unprejudiced 
desire to arrive at the truth, and from the stand-point of a sincere belief in 
Scripture, and of.a conviction that its authority will not be impaired, but that 
its meaning will be elucidated, by the progress of scientific knowledge. 





THE LONDON REVIEW is published in time for Friday evening’s post, so as 
to reach Subscribers in all parts of the country by an early delivery on Saturday. It 
is sold at all Railway Bookstalis, and by all Booksellers and Newsvendors throughout 
the country. A Single Copy Post-free, on receipt of Five Stamps. 

Publisher and Manager, J. K. SHARPE, to whom Post-office Orders are to be 
made payable. 


OFFICE: 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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